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BELL's REPORTS 
OF THE STATE TRIALS 


FOR 


HIGH TREASON. 


—— —— — — — — — — —— — — 


Fo the Trials of the Prisoners, the Com- 


n 


hission consisted of the following 
JUDGES :--- 


< — * 
Meu” 
* 


** Sir JAMES Eyre, Lord President, 


— 
«4 9 


Phief Baron MacponaLD, 
Baron Hor HAM 


Judge Burn, 
Judge Gxos ER, &c. &c. 


At ten o' clock the Lox D PRESID ENT, ac- 


gompanied by the other Ju pes, the Lob 


Mayor, the RecorDER, and six Aldermen, 


took their seats on the Bench. | 
After the usual Proclamation, Mr. KIRBY, 


the Keeper of Newgate, was ordered to bring 


"© the Bar all the Prisoners in his custody against 
hom the GzanD Jury had found their 


FIRST BILL OF INDICTMENT, 
Viz. 


ZTnomas Harpy, late of Westminster, in the County of 


Middlesex, Shozmaker. 


Jonx Honxs Took E, late of Wimbledon, in the County 
of Surrey, Clerk, | 


| Joux AvcusTus Box xxx, late of the Parish of St. Giles 


in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex atoresaid, 


Gentleman. 
 *STEwarT Krp, late of London, Esquire, 


S» £2148 Joyce, of the Parish of Saint Mary-le-bonne, 
otherwise Marybonne, in the County of Middlesex afore - 
Pl said, Gentleman. 


ZTHomas HoLcrorrT, late of the Parish of St. Mary-le- 


'* 


ind appointment: 


bonne, otherwise Marybone, in the County of Middle sex 
aforesaid, Gentleman. . 


Joux Ricur ER, late of Westminster, in the, said County of 
Middlesex, Gentleman. 

Jon x Turkwa lt, late of Westminster, in the County of 
Middlesex aforesaid, Gentleman. 

Jon N BAxr ER, late of the Parish of Saint Leonard, Shore- 

= ditch, in the County of Middlesex aforesaid, Labourer. 


The three other 88 included in the same Indictment, 
Viz. Thomas Wa bl, MaTantw Mors, and Rich- 


enn HopG5s0N, have not yet been apprehended. 


The Court, immediately on their appearance, 
ZF15hed to know, whether the Prisoner's Coun- 


Ll attended in pursuance to their nomination 


| * 
Mr. Guxxzx replied, that in addition to 


is learned friends present, who had been re- 


The Arratgnment. 
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tained, he expected Mr. ERxSsKINE, Mr. 


GIB BS, and Mr. F. VauGHan, who had been 
nominated by the Court. | 

The Court condescended to wait a few mi- 
nutes. | Wan: 

The windows which are behind the Bar, 
where the Prisoners were, having been pre- 
viously let down by the Loxp PrEsibenT's 
orders, $0 as to admit a strong current of air, 
the following observations were made by 

Mr. HoRNE 'Tookst.—** My Lord, I beg 
leave to represent to the Court, that we have 
just come out of a very confined and close hole, 
and the windows now opened at our backs, ex- 
pose us to much cold air, that our health, par- 
ticularly my own, will be considerably en- 


dangered, and most probably we shall loose 


I shall, 


our voices before we leave the place. 


therefore, request of the Court to be dismissed 


as soon as their convenience will permit.“ 

The Lon Dp PRESID ENT of the Couuis- 
s10N.— If you are prepared to plead, Sir, 
you may be dismissed almost immediately.— 
We were waiting for your Counsel that you 
might have the benefit of their assistance. 

Mr. H. Took Ek.— “ My Lord, in a great 
measure am I prevented from being now able 
to say any thing on the subject of the Indict- 


ment, from the circumstance of our not ha ing 
had the ten clear days allowed by AQ of Par- 


liament, to persons in our situation. By the 
change of custody a whole day has been com- 
pletely lost to us; in consequence, we have not 
had an opportunity of conversing with our. 
Counsel,—Mr. ExSsK INE and Mr. G1BBs had 
engaged themselves to dine with me on Friday, 
for the purpose of conferring together on the 
business of this day. Notice was given me, as 
late as nine or ten on Thursday night only, of 
my intended removal; I was removed by cight 
o'ciock the next morning: it was perfectly im- 
possible for me, therefore, to take the advan- 
tage of my Counsel's advice, as our arrange- 
ments were thus completely destroyed, and all 
my papers, which I "on collected and arranged 


Arraigns, then read the Indictment. 
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in the Tower, thrown into disorder and con- 
fusion. Your Lordship—who never was a 
prisoner can have but a very imperfect idea of 
the change of custody.”” | | 

The Lorxp PRESIDENT.—“ The Court is 
inclined to make every allowance that can be 
expected, and is willing to wait till the arrival 
of your Counsel.“ 

Mr. Took E.—“ Rather than catch cold, I 
should choose to plead at present. I ask no in- 
dulgence, but desire substantial justice. When 
I mentioned the circumstance of the day's loss, 
I did not by any means wish to cause delay.— 
It is undoubtedly clear that the Act, which says, 
that not less than ten days should be allowed, by 
na means meant to preclude the accused from 
having the advantage of more than ten days, if 
necessary for the preparations of materials re- 
quisite for their defence. I hope that no incon- 
venience will arise to us from the shifting of 
custody:— but we certainly have not had the 
indulgence which that Law intended us. I am, 
however, ready to plead, though deprived of 
the advantage of my papers, wy the benefit of 
advice. We have been six months in close con- 
finement, without being able yet to imagine 
what was the nature of the charges to be brought 


against us, nor have we been able to discover 


it from the Indictment found against us.“ 

Mr. THELWALL.—* My Lord, I think it 
part of my duty, an act of justice to myself and 
my country, to mention, in this public manner 
the hardships we have suffered. Not to mention 
the loss of a day, I myself have to complain of 


a circumstance very detrimental indeed to me. 


1 have been deprived of the benefit of my books 
and papers which I had collected together, and 
arranged in the Tower. When we were re- 
moved from the 'Tower, the Sheriffs thought 
proper not to allow me time sufficient to take 
them with me; I do not mean to attach any 
blame to them, when I mention this, for with 
great politeness they promised I should have 
them sent me. Afterwards, when I had an op- 
portunity of sending for them through 12 
medium of a friend who was sending to the 


Tower for some things he wanted, I. was re- 


fused, and received an evasive answer. I was 
informed, that they could not send what [I 
wanted, as I had a number of other things there, 


and they must be sent for together, as it would 


he necessary to have a separate coach for them. 
This morning I received a second evasive 
answer. I mention this circumstance not with 


any view of delay, for I am as anxious, as any 


man can be for any thing, to meet the Justice 
of my Country.” 8 
Mr. SHELTON, the principal Clerk of the 


It stated, 
that ** the Prisoners, being Subjects of our 


Lord the King, and not having the fear of God 


In their hearts, nor weighing the duty of their 


allegiance, but being moved and seduced by 


| 


usual questions. 


the instigation of the Devil, as false Traitor? 


against our said Lord the King, their supreme 
true lawful and undoubted Lord, and wholly 
withdrawing the cordial love and true and due 
obedience which every true and ſaithful Subject 
of our Lord the King 


Should and of right 
ought to bear towards our said Lord the King, 


and contriving and with all their strength in- 
tending traitorously to break and disturb the 
peace and common tranquillity of the Kingdom 


of Great Britain, and to stir, move and excite 


insurrection, rebellion and war against our said oF 
Lord the King within this Kingdom, and to 


subvert and alter the Legislature, Rule and 


Government now duly and happily established 
in this Kingdom, wo to depose our said Lord 


the King from the Royal State, Title, Power 


and Government of this Kingdom, and to bring 
and put our said Lord the King to death, on 
the first day of March, in the thirty- third year of 
the reign of our Sovereign Lord the now King, 


and on divers other days and times, as well 


before as after, at the Parish of St. Giles, 


aforesaid, in the County of Middlesex afore- 


said, maliciously and traitorously, with force 


and arms, &c. did * themselves, and 
together with divers other false Traitors, whose 
names are to the said jurors unknown, con- 


spire, compass, imagine and intend to stir up. 


move, and excite insurrection, rebellion and 


war against our said Lord the King, within 


this Kingdom of Great Britain, and to subvert 


and alter the Legislature, Rule and Govern- 


ment, now duly and happily established within 1 


this Kingdom of Great Britain, and to depose 


our said Lord the King from the Royal State, A 
Title, Power and Government of this King- | 
dom, and to bring and put our said Lord the 


King to death,” 

The crimes of compassing and imagining the 
death of our gracious and truly benign Sove- 
reign, were in the Indictment supported on nine 
overt acts. | a 

The Prisoners were then severally asked the 
* Guilty or not Guilty? — 
« How will you be tried?“ | 
Mr. Harby.—* Net Guiliy.— By God 
and my Country.” 

Mr. 'Toogt.—** Not Guilty.” 


Court for some seconds with an air of signifi- 
cancy, which few men are so well able to 


assume, and, shaking his head, emphatically said 


our p be tried by God and my Country.” 


The others answered in the usual manner.— 


there is an error in this indictment, which entitles 


«© Not Guilty.” “ By God and my Country. 
Mr. Bonny was about to make some re- 
marks when he was interrupted by 
The LoxD PrEsIDENT.——* Fookt having 


_ complained of the coldness of the air, may 


withdraw.” : 3 
Joun AuvcvsTus Bow N EY. —“ My Lords, 


On being 5 
asked how he would be tried? he eyed the 


* 
* 
P 
. : * 


tors me to plead in abatement. I am described late 
eme of the parish of Str. Giles in the Fields, whereas 
plly l ought to have been described of the parish of 
due .. 2 1 never did reside in the parish 
ject of St. Giles. But, my Lords, I am also 
ght charged by this indictment with having com- 


. 


ng, ZE mitted treason in the parish of St. Giles; and 
in- as my description is just as true and correct as 
the this assertion, I am content to take my trial 
om upon the indictment in its present form; for I 
ite look forward with earnest and anxious expec- 
aid tation for the day when a Jury of my country 
| to be 3 shall justify me from the aspersions thrown on 
l 1 

ind my character by this indictment: I therefore 
hed '* wave my - objection, and plead generally, that 
ord I am not Guilty.” 

ver Mr. TreLwaLlL.—* There is a circum- 


ing stance, my Lord, which my Counsel have in- 
formed me would entirely quash this Indict- 
ment as far as regards me, if I were inclined 
to take advantage of it. My description is not 
right: I am ö as an inhabitant of 
XZ Vetminster, whereas I reside in the Liberties 
of the Dutchy of Lancaster. Anxious as I am 
to have my conduct examined into by my 
country, I despise the idea of availing myself 
of any paltry subterfuge. I feel 13 con- 
vinced, that when the long expected day shall 
come, that no Honest Jury can say otherwise 
| . than I do now ;—NoT GuiLrTy.” 

Mr. Bonney then said“ I beg that your 
ZZ Lordships will allow me a few words before we 


wn” 


murder, or for felony, I would ask no favour of 
Zyour Lordships; but when I stand before you 
upon a case, in which (and I believe I have 
= your Lordship's opinion in my favour on the 
subject *) if che facts charged against us should 
the be proved, there would still be very great doubt 
ve- upon the law. —I trust I do not make an im- 


ine proper request when I solicit your Lordships, 
that we may be allowed as many of the little 
the comforts and conveniences of life (to which 
— woe have been accustomed) as may be consis- 
went with the security of our persons. Your 
«M8, $S Lordships, I am sure, will agree with me, that 
A situation in which a man can neither sleep 
ing 4 by night, nor cast his eye on a ray of comfort 


by day, is not much adapted to prepare his 
if- mind for so important a trial as mine—and yet 
my Lords, such is my situation. | 
ll beg to be understood not to intend the 
= smallest insinuation against the SHER1F Fs, their 


2 luanguage and their countenances when they 
visited me yesterday in my cell, sufficiently 
re. convinced me of the concern they felt at not 
3 being able to afford me better accommodation. 
Mou request, therefore, to your Lordships is, 


- that we may be remanded to the custody of 


* Vide Chief Justices Charge to the Grand Jury. 
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the Governor of the Tower, where we have 
been treated, for two and twenty weeks, with 
ig groment humanity and attention.“ | 

Mr. RicaTEk and Mr. BaxTER also com- 
plained of the want of accommodation in the 
places where they were confined. 

The Load PRESIDENT.—“ I must repeat, 
that the Court can only refer you to the discre- 
tion and humanity of the SHERirrs, who have 
already undertaken to pay attention to your 
complaints.“ 

Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL,—* My Lord, 
as the Prisoners have signified their desire to be 
tried separately, I move that Mr. HaRDY be 
tried first: and that the warrants, made neces- 
sary by a late Act of Parliament, for constitut- 
ing the Commission, be recorded.“ | 
Mr. ERSRINE corroborated what had been ad- 
vanced by Mr. 'Tooks respecting the intended 
consultation in the Tower, on Friday last, when 
the shifting of custody prevented it. A day 
was consequently lost to the Prisoner. He 
therefore requested indulgence for his Clients 
till Tuesday next. 

The LoD PRES1ID ENT. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL?“ | 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL.,—*< My Lord, 
the only wish that I have in the discharge of 
this painful duty, 1s, that a Jury of the Country 
should finally decide upon a charge already found 
true by a respectable Grand Jury. The prison- 
ers had the requisite legal notice of their trials ; 
and it is their own fault if they omitted holding 
consultation with their ee till che day when 
it became necessary to remove them. But if the 
Court finds no embarrasment in the proposed 
delay, there 15 nothing on my part which can 
induce me to object to it. Should the proposi- 
tion, however, be adopted, it will be necessary 
for the Court to sit again on Monday to adjourn. 
the proceedings pro forma ; and the SHERIFFs 
will be obliged to again summon the jury.“ 

The Lox Db PRKESIDENT.—““ The Court 1s 


— What says the 


not so limited in point of time as to think 


that the delay proposed will be attended with 
any material inconvenience to the public busi- 
ness. The farther proceedings will therefore be 
adjourned to Tugs DAY; and though the Court 
may have occasion to meet again on Monday, 
the SHER1FFs, in the mean time, will give such 
notices as may save the jury the trouble of at- 
tending till TES DU AT AT SEVEN IN THE 
MORNING. It is intended that the Trials shall 
commence at E1GHrT o'clock precisely.“ 
The SHER1FFs promised thas these instruc- | 
tions should be carefully attended to. 3 
The Lox Db PRESIDENT.—“ Hardy's trial is 
the first.“ | | 
The Court was then adjourned till Monday 
morning. | | 


TRIAL OF THOMAS HARDY FOR HIGH TREASON. 
OLD BAILEY, Turspax, OCTOBER, 28. | 


TRIALS FOR HIGH TREASON. 


SECOND DAY. 


Tris Day at Eight o'clock precisely the 
Court assembled, and the Prisoner TrHomas 
Harvy being brought to the bar, the PeTTY 
Jury were called over, and the major part 
were found to be in their places. Some apologies 
were made for the absent, and some excuses 


accepted for the present Members, who were 


infirm or aged. Others on the Plea of not being 
freeholders in the county of Middlesex. 

'The peremptory challenge was made by Mr. 
ERnSEINE to the legal number of five and thirty 
Jurors. 
and concurred in the exception against one per- 
son, whom therefore we do not name. 

At length by Tex o'clock, the nomination 
had been gone through, and the following 
TwELVE Gentlemen were impanneled to try the 
cause at issue, between our Sovereign Lord the 
KinG, and the Prisoner THOMas {rw 


Thomas Buck, Esq.—Back-lane, Acton. 
Thomas Wood, Esq. Coal Merchant—Ealing. 
William Frazer, Esq.—2zeer”s-5quare, Blooms- 
bury. | 
Adam Stainmitz, Esq. Biscuit Baker—Lime- 


house. | 
Newall Connop, Esq. Distiller—Shadzwell. 
John Mercer, Esq. Mealman. 
Thomas Sayer, Esq. Distiller—Bzw. 
Richard Carter, Esq.—Paddington-street. 
Nathaniel Stonard, Esq. Brewer Bramley. 
Joseph Nicol, Esq. Gentleman farmer, Vilcdon. 
John Charrington, Esq. Brewer Iile-Eud. 


Joseph Ainsley, Esq. Coal Merchan—8“. 
George's in the East. 


The Cryer then pronounced the accustomed 
Ovks, and the Clerk read the Indictment. 
Mr. Wood, Solicitor for the Treasury, briefly 
recapitulated the Counts of the Indictment; 
after which the ATTorny GENERAL rose to 
open the prosecution on behalf of the Crown.— 
Sir J. ScoTT delivered himself in substance as 
follows: 
Gentlemen of the Jury, 

I am about to offer in the course of the 
business entrusted to my care, very weighty 
and momentous matters to your serious and 


_ Solemn consideration.— They involve the most 
serious interests of the State and the general 


happiness of the People. Ina the progress of 


what I shall have the honour to address to you, 


t will be necessary for me to call your atten- 


The CROWN also excepted to a few, 


tion frequently to the Charges speciſied in the 
Indictment; but at present | forbear adverting 
to particular allegations, and lay before you 
a general idea of the offences with which the 
Prisoner 1s charged. 

Gentlemen, it will be sufficient for me to 
say at present, that he is accused of compass ing 
and imagining the Death of the King, and 
thereby seeking to overthrow the present system 
of Government in these Realms. Gentlemen, 
I need not mention to you those atarming ru- 
mours of Treason, the extent of which no man 
knew; and which called forth, by the inter- 
ference of Parliament, an extension of authority, 
through which certain suspected persons were 
committed by the Privy Council. An Act 
passed by the wisdom of the Legislature, to 
whom it did appear, that a foul and traitorous 
Conspiracy had been formed for the purposes 
atoresaid, and the Act authorized the detention 
of such persons in safe custody, without bail, 
mainprize, or discharge. | 

This measure is by our Constitution never 
permitted but upon great and extraordinary em- 
ergencies—We are slow to suspend the operation 
of the HaBzas CorPvus; it yields only when 
general good demands the sacrifice of particular 
advantage, We part with individual liberty to 
make the freedom of all more permanent and 
secure. | 0 

I should be unworthy to appear before you, 
were I the defender of an Act, whose construc- 
tion stretched beyond the extent, which gene- 
ral salvation might require. His MajesTY 
directed that a Special Commission should ex- 
amine into and report upon the causes of such 
alarming appearances, and a Grand Jury of 
liberal and enlightened men upon full proof 
have determined that there is good and suffi- 
cient ground of charge against the persons des- 
criba in the Indictment. 

However, Gentlemen, I have no hesitation 
in stating to you, that the strong terms in 
which Government have brought forward this 
business to Parliament, the Act of that Legis- 
lative Assembly, and the opinion of the Grand 
Jury, ought to have no weight upon your minds 
or influence on your judgments. It is sufficient 
merely that it brings it seriously to your con- 
sideration—the PRISON ER stands in the full 
right of presumed innocence, until by the 
proofs of facts which we bring before you, he 
shall be criminated, if so, you may determine. 
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* I beg therefore, that as far as possible you 
| will permit no publication or conversation, 
either for or against to influence your minds 


that as far, as it may be possible, you will hear 
1 and know only the evidence produced, and de- 
ceide upon the testimony of credible witnesses. 

.% That you may the better perceive the nature 
and scope of the law of Treason, it will be 


necessary to consider the two-fold functions of 
the KING. In the first place, by the advice of 
his Privy Council co-operating with the Lords 
and Commons he has the power of Legislation 
He carries into execution the laws when they 
are made, subservient only to such checks as a 
jealous zeal for our privileges have laid upon 
the Royal Authority. While the present 
HSGovernment exists to strike at him is to assault 
tue state; if his power be impaired the Con- 
stitution is lost. 

By the Att of the 25 Edward III. upon which 
statute the present trial is brought, our An- 
cestors eager to define and settle the boundaries 
of treason, have fully explained their ideas of 
his rights. —As he being the head of the State 
is bound agreeably to law to govern and protect 
his subjects, so is every subject bound in firm 
allegiance to the Monarch, to defend him 
© against either r or domestic enemies of 
Ys his PERSON, his Cow, and DrioxiTv. 


ses That Crown is hereditary, but subject to 
on limitation—to do all the good of which the 
il, function is capable, we have clothed him with 
dignity, and surrounded him with allegiance. 
ver But he must reign according to law, he is 


bound to do so by his Coronation oath, he 
ion must administer Justice according to the 
hen s tatutes; he is bound to preserve the Laws of 

God inviolable, to maintain our Religion, and 
"hold sacred the Rights of the People. He can- 


/ tO . . 

ang not govern otherways—such as his power is 

received, such he must maintain it. If the 

OO People could ever arrive at the power of pro- 
„ 


mulging laws (not statutes) he is bound to re- 


. bist them; it is the Constitution which he 

r has sworn to maintain, and he must not be 
fores worn. FE 

boo Ikl it should be said that those who yet might 

IHE; 4 mean to depose the King, meditated no design 

roof pon his life; the answer may properly be, 
that between the PxIsO NS and the Graves of 


Princes there is but a slender space. So that to 
compass and imagine his deposition, is, to all in- 
gents and purposes the same as to devise his 
wy death; the State is ahke injured by the removal 


Ver 3 Domes tic Concerns— the fountain of justice, the 
8, combining Power of Government. And of this 


rand opinion is Lord Hales. 
inds WE 


| == Of this opinion also was one of the Counsel 
a8 pon the trial of Lord G. Gordon. Mr. jus- 


* ice ForsTEg remarked, and wisely, that when 
the old law was changed, which made the in- 

„ he 

nine. 


2 
1 
As 

"gd 


of the law to the facts befoxe you. 


give. 


before you. 
tive Oyert Act, every design to levy war, &c. 


TH wt our Agent in foreign, and the Director of 


Mention to kill, homicide; that which towards. 


a King was treason, properly retained its ri- 
gour. The public tranquility required that it 
should be so. 

The security of the Subject demanded that 
the law of Treason should not be left indeter- 
minate. Accordingly, after a dark period, in 
which no man knew * he was to avoid such 
treasonable implications, as caprice or injustice 
might throw upon him, the Statute of Ep- 
waARD III. cleared up every difficulty, if the 
literal construction can give meaning. | 

The general safety requires that this law of 
Treason should be firmly executed, since every 
state must have a form of government, and the 
Power of Government must be lodged some- 
where. The security, peace and tranquillity 
of the Kingdom depend upon the preservation 
of the Person, Crown and Dignity of the Mo- 
narch: and for this the plain and unextended 
letter of the Statute is thought to be a full 
provision. 

Vou have no discretion to exercise upon the 
Statute,—Y on have merely to apply the letter 
If the Sta- 
tute be faulty, it is all the security you can 
If a Jury of Republicans were to try 
the cause, they are bound by conscience and 
honour to come to the same conclusion, what- 
ever their principles may be: they mast have- 
found PAIN E guilty by the Statute I have 
mentioned, | 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL then went into 
a long elaborate discussion of cases by parity, 
and alluded to the great law authorities before- 
mentioned, for their opinions upon constructive 


treasons—any charge of such a nature he utterly 


disclaimed—the identical case charged must be 
He did not understand construc- 


against his Majesty, was constructive treason. 
Adhering to his enemies is also treason, 

The Indictment charges the Prisoner and other 
persons therein named, with labouring to pro- 
cure a Convention to be held, with an intent to 
subvert Parliament and depose the King. 

They published a variety of books, dissemi- 


nated with incredible zeal and activity, to per- 


suade the people to send up Delegates to a Con- 


vention; they provided arms for the purpose of. 


levying war, and overturning the Government. 
If the Convention had not taken effect, the Con- 
spiracy to depose the King was not the less ap- 
parent— I think this will be. clearly proved. 

He put cases very strongly touching CHA. I. 
and WILLIAM III. Suppose a Convention of 
the People had only deposed Charles I. or le- 
vied war against William, without intending to 

lace another person in the throne; it cannot. 
e doubted the treason was equally manifest. 
Whatever Convention is assembled, it must act. 
otherwise than by the law; and if so, there is 
an assumption of Sovereign Power, and, two; 
Sovereign Authorities cannot be tolerated in a. 
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State. If the meeting be obedient to the King 


and the Parliament, it cannot effect its pur- 
oses. If it projects, it is the same as though 
it should accomplish them. 

It is of no consequence neither, whether the 
first meeting was to be the Convention itself— 
the object was to ſorm a representative sove- 
reignty. If, like the first Constitution of 


France, they had attached a King to their new 


legislature, still it would be a conspiracy.— 
Consistently with his oath he could not so 
govern, and his life would be in danger from 
resistance. To suppose they could meet to 
remonstrate and then retire, was impossible. 
He then recapitulated the allegations of the 
Indictment; and averred that he had treated 
them precisely as the law: has stated che crimes, 
to be substantiated by two competent witnesses, 
one for one Act, and the other for one adjudged 
to be similar. 

If I am asked, by what means could they 
have effected so great a ruin—at what time 
they deliberated? I answer, their means were 
similar to those which, step by step, have 


produced the horrid anarchy of France. A 


blind admiration of the proceedings in that 
country, led them to desire the same in this 
happy island; not less by che love than the 
labour of Providence rounded in itself.“ 1 
divisos. orbe Britannos .”? 

It was a project existing every where, and 
visible no where. It is not the extent of it, but 
the design.— The project was imported from 


France, its object to constitute Clubs over the 


whole Island to enforce the right of equal Ci- 
tizenship, and establish a Republic incousistent 
with a King and a House of Lords. | 

A Republican right cf eternal Reform and 
eternal Revolution. The model of this pro- 
ceeding is the Jacobin Club of Paris, and the 
object a Convention supported by affiliated So- 
cieties. The People attached to the Old Go- 
vernment were to have been subdued; and it 
frequently happens, indeed, that a Minority 


who act will overpower a majority composed of 

men who are disinclined to politics and to tur- 
bulence. It is not difficult to imagine by what 
means this Convention would operate on the 


will of the People. For it is within all our re- 
collections how a mob of 4 or 5000 men only in 
St. George's Fields could rob or plunder the 
whole body of peaceable Citizens. Such is the 
influence of a few combined over the many who 
are not combined, | | 47 
To this open and forcible influence must be 


added, the quiet but not less sure modes of in- 


fivencing the ignorant under pretence of en- 
I:ghtening them—and providing for that edu- 
cation of the lower orders which they found es- 
acntial, viz. Principles never considered, and 
consequences never expeted—but, above all, 
am opinion that the higher orders were necessa- 


ry . Gppressive. - Tests were proposed, and 


full lengths of this Convention, it was held out 


'and a Power of Sovereignty was gradually 


realized but from the first they never were 


Monarchy, they intended a Republican De- 


the Prisoner as Secretary to the London Corres- 


and addressed to the Society for Constitutional 


blindly assented to- principles disseminated with 
incredible activity—in short, the idea was in- 
culcated that the time was now come to reform, 
or rather supplant a Government that was radi- 
cally vicious. | A 
But as all men were not prepared to go the 


as essential to flatter old prejudices: the object 
sometimes conciliated favours by the terms a 
full and free Representation in Parliament—and 
at others the word Parliament was sunk, and 
the indefinite term People, left it uncertain 
what was meant to be done. However, let the 
Government to be erected be what it might, 
the Rights of Man—his original, inalienable, 
imprescriptible Rights were to be the basis; 


thus attempted to be raised upon the physical 
strength of uninformed men. 5 

Some remarkable particulars were then al- 
luded to, of the distant affiliation humbly soli. 
cited in 1792, between the London Correspond- 7 
ing Society and that for Constitutional Infor- 
mation; doubts. were first affected as to the 
designs of the latter, and then assistance was 
oifered,—The time was come to reform or 
destroy, and the former pledged their lives 
never to go back, 

To work upon the popular mind, publications 
were resorted to, which threatened to destroy 
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the Liberty. of the Press.—Myriads of works 
by unknown and some known authors invaded XX 
the dead of night, and made it impossible for 1 | 
the punishment of the law to keep pace with 
the offences. Men of talents availed 3 8p 


of this screen, whose powers ought to have 
added new attractions to the day. The law was 
inadequate to the correction of the evil. | 

Jam little inclined at any time to mention 
opinions I may formerly have stated, but I have 
been heard to say, and I now re-state that opi- 
nion, that J have no intelle& able to decide at 
the present moment, why the Pamphlet entitled 
an Address to the Addressers,”” is not an 
Overt Ac of high treason. 

But we should here observe, that although 
the ostensible government to be established was 
a sort of Royal Democracy, like that which 
France possessed in the year 1791—yet it had 
been found impracticable in the menth of Au- 
gust, 1792, and these people acted upon it in 
the months of October and November, 1792, a 
time, when they must have received the fullest 
conviction that the scheme could never be 


Sincere in the wish for limited and reformed a 
mocracy, established upon the right of equal 
citizenship. 


I am now to remark upon a letter signed by 


ponding Society, dated 7th of March, 1794. 1 


* 
* 


0 Information This letter stated a wish, that the 
two 
* 2 7. # 


RE xtitutional and legal means, (not so because 


7 

* 
— 
1 


f * 
by, 
# * 


> 

- »* 
4 

4 * 
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trage. 
People is proposed by Delegates from the So- 


ceieties of the Friends of the People, which it 


py 4 
hy 


IF as iniquity had ravished from them. 
_, %*. * . * * K 
ons of the number in this Indictment were 


named as Delegates from the Socicty for Con- 
E stitutional Information— Five Members were 
named as a Committee The two Committees 


* 
ls 


met and determined upon a joint Committee on 
the 27th of March, 1794. : 

KE TheATrTornty GENERAL then took a view 
of the nature of this Society for Constitutional 
Information. As far as I can judge, Chis So- 
eiety originated about March, 1791—it was 


indebted to Mr. Took for its institutions, and 
to a Mr. VauGHan for its laws. The copy of 
Emotives for associating, most condescendingly 
addressed by Hardy to the Constitutional So- 
ciety, bears the name of Hardy in the hand-writ- 
ing of Mr. Tooke. What may be the princi- 

ples of Mr. Tooke's Society, may be gathered 
from its correspondence. On the 23d of March, 
7 * 791, they passed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Thomas Paine for his inimitable publication of 
the 2d part of the Rights of Man, combining 
practice with principle, by which the period 


aas accelerated when Boroughmongers should 
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the People. The proceedings of this Society 
were therefore to be regularly transmitted to all 
Ithe affiliated Societies. 

The Government they held up as but the 


13 creature of a Constitution, which must be 
1 5 


previously formed. That here, there existed 
1955 not the shadow of a Constitution, and that this 
work must precede the establishment of a 
FX Government. | 5 SIP 
XZ He then alluded to the various correspon- 
7 dence from the Country Societies affiliated 
and deduced from the whole ; the scheme of 
deposing the King, and forming a new Con- 
stitution, not by the Parliament but by the 
People. In consequence of such being the 
gperceived intentions of the Society, numbers 
of persons withdrew from the Society about 
23d March, 1792. So eager were the Shef- 
WE field Associators for affiliation that they sent 
up two letters, both dated on the same day. 

The ArroRN EY GENERAL. still proceeded 
odo read and comment upon the various written 


RE 


documents which he had to produce in evidence 


N H + . 
AS 


against the prisoners, which will come more 


properly in full when the evidence is before the 


ary, than in the opening speech of his Ma- 


Dos” 
RP 


jesty's advocate. 


be deprived of their property, the suffrages of 


= - a FOR HIGH TREASON, | 13 


In order to trace the continuation of the de- 
signs pursued by this confederacy for a long 
time under various forms and pretensions, he 
traced their proceedings from their very insti- 
tutions, as well as he was acquainted with them, 
up to the time when the parties were appre- 
hended. A letter from the Sheffield Society of 
the 14th of March, 1792, returned thanks to 
the Author of the NI of Man, a person who 
would turn vut of no small importance in the 
course of these proceedings, for the great in- 
formation they derived from his works, and 
particularly from his second volume. To shew 
how much this Writer had done for the peace 
and happiness of this country, as well as his 
good wishes towards it, he read several ex- 
tracts from his books, amongst others—that 
during the American war, Thomas Paine declares 
that if he could come over in safety, he was 
sure of being able to open the eyes of the peo- 
ple, and consequently have brought on some 
years sooner those topigs which had of late been 
so much the object of disagreement and dis- 
cussion. 

The learned gentleman then went over many 


of the beaten subjects of Paine's works; such 


as his assertion that all hereditary Governments 
were tyranny, and considered the people as 
hereditary property.— That to be the meanest 
mechanic required some talents or ingenuity, 
but that a KinG held a nominal office of a 
million a year. A miserable and hackneyed 
reproach, observed the council, which though 
calculated only for the ignorant, is one oy 
which the most ignorant cannot be deceived. 
That it mattered not to the people whether 
this office was held by an infant, an ideot, or 
a madman; and in short, that none but a re- 
presentative Government, unconnected with 
monarchy or aristocracy, could ever he, free. 
In confirmation of this, Tom foretold that the 
Constitution of 1791 in France could have no 
long duration; but this prediction did not 
arise from any prescience which he had 
from legislative wisdom, but from his know- 
ledge of the bias which then prevailed in 
that country against the continuance of Mon- 
archy. 'The people of this country could 


_contradi&t this assertion from their own ex- 


perience, for never since the creation of the 


world did any nation experience such public 


and private liberty, as well as individual and- 
general happiness, as under the Constitution of 
a mixed government, which had long been the 
admiration, and justly the envy of the uni- 
verse. 

In March 1792, there appeared some resolu- 
tions of the Constitutional Society, the original, 


in the hand-writing of Mr. 'Tooks, fraterniz- 


ing with their fellow-labourers of Sheffield, 
and adopting their opinions. The. people of 


Sheffield, he said, were much more rational and 
just, though less cunning than Mr. Burxe, 
and the resolutions were ordered to be pub- 
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liched, I was extremely difficult to ascertain 

the number of persons in those Societies, as It 
suited the purposes of the leading Societies some- 
times to diminish them in order to lull suspicion, 
and at other times to magnify them in hopes to 
inspire confidence. Thus they said that their 
brethren in Sheffield, in the interval between 
the month of March and that of November had 
encreased from 29 to 2000 persons, whereas they 
did not at any time amount to more than 600. 


On the 24th of March, 1792, amongst a nest 
of papers from Norwich, appeared one also in 
the hand-writing of Mr. Look, praying for a 
plan of general instruction through the country, 
and offering thanks both to Mr. Burke and Tho- 
mas Paine, the one for provoking, and the other 
for settling the discussion. There was another pa- 
per in commendation of the Convention of 
1688, which cashiered King James, and ap- 
proving also the works of Paine and Barlow, 
from the latter of which he read extracts, to 
shew how adverse it was to the principles of 


cur Constitution. It was subscribed by eight 


Signatures, which were as the former ones, in the 
hand-writing of Mr. Tooke. 


He next read a declaration ( in Tooke's hand- 
writing) from a Society in Southwark, dated 
ig9th April, 1792, which was literally the same 


as the preamble to the first French Constitution, 


and for which thanks were returned by the Con- 
stitutional Society. 


He then proceeded to explain the original 
construction and organization of the United 
Corresponding Societies, which was directed to 
divide itself into small divisions of ten persons 
each, and each to send a deputy to constitute a 
Committee, and to use the same rule with re— 
gard to their additional members. Mr. Felix 


Vaughan was the Gentleman appointed to draw 


up a code of laws for their regulation and go- 
vernment ; and he mentioned a test to all new 


Members Whether they did not think a Parlia- 
mentary Reform necessary? And whether they did 


not think the best reforms would be Annual Parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage. Toassist him, in the 


formation of this code of laws, he had joined to him 


Margarot, Richter and Martin as a committee, 


which met at a house in Essex-street in the 
Strand. The Constitutional Society, ever anxi- 


ous to extend the share of its action, endea- 


voured to form a correspondence with another 
Society calling itself the“ Friends of the Peo- 


ple.“ Of the prudence of this institution at the 


time it began, he would now say no- 
thing; but in declining this proffered cor 
respondence, they certainly added well.— 


They saw however into the views of their 


new acquaintances, and declined co-operating 
with them. We wish, said they, to preserve 
all the forms of the Constitution, though we 


think it might be reformed with advantage; but 


our design is evidently to destroy it altogether. 
t Was ebe manifest, their intentious were 


tions to ensure the Printers of Newspapers ® 


would. be brothers, and when the fraternal 50" 


not well concealed, when those reformers, in the 5 | 
heat of their enthusiasm, could see through it 
so clearly. The Friends of the People also com- 


municated their opinions upon this subject to 


the Society at Sheſſield; but the latter, instead 
of agreeing with them, wrote a letter to the Con- 
stitutional Society, highly disapproving of the 
principles of their advisers. Hardy instituted a 
correspondence with the Manchester Society, in 
which he expressed his hopes and expectations, 
that the country would soon experience the ad. 
vantages held out to them in Paine's Rights of 
Man; which letter was received with approba- buy: 
tion; as was also another which he addressed to 
the Suffolk Society on the 18th of April. On the 
11thofMay,1790,the Constitutional Society drew 
up an address tothe Jacobin Society, full of the most 
flattering congratulations, and replete with de- 
mocratical sentiments, which was soon after- RN 
wards published. Paixe's publication of the 
Address to the Addressers, as treasonable a libel * 
on the British Constitution as ever appeared. 
was soon after sent into circulation by them; 
but, as if it was not sufficient to make this 
avowal of their principles, when they found 
that the publication was subjected to prosecu— 0 | 
tions, they had the audacity to raise subscrip- 


against any damages they may be liable to 15 
receive by them. To discourage these pro- 
ceedings, the Government thought proper to 
issue a Proclamation; but instead of con- 
forming to it, this Society sent out writings 
to vilify and discredit it. The first upon! 
roof of their intention to prosecute their pro- 


Jet of Reform without any application to Par. 


liament, but by their own power, was discovered 
in a letter from HA DUV to Took, of the 8th 
of August. It was on the 2oth of August that? 
the late King of France was deposed by the 
Convention; and, with a view to declare them? 
selves more openly, the Constitutional Society, 
on the 11th of October, transmitted a cor 
gratulatory Address to Paris, which was pre- 8 
Sented at the bar of the Convention by Ba 
low and Frost. They did not stop even at this 
but actually canvassed the country, in hopes to 
obtain a number of similar Addresses. He, 
then read the Address, which appeared at ful 
length in the OrAcLe of the time. 5 
One expression we shall notice“ Let the 
Elec or of Hanover join his forces to those oF 


the German despots if he pl:ases ; but let hin? 


also remember that Great Britain is not Hare 
over; if he forgets it, we will not.“ He als 
read translations of an address from the friend 
of freedom and equality at Leon, and two oth! 
places, to the Constitutional Society, thankin;z 
them for some shoes they subgcribed for the = 
of the soldiers of liberty, containing sentimens 
enthusiastically republican, as well as severe i 
vect ives against the Court of St. James's, hoping 8 
for the day when the French and Engl 


the 

h it bs; diers of France would shed their blood in the 
om- establishment of the liberties of Eng land. 

to He then read the friendly address presented by 
dead Barlow and Frost a few days after the Conven- 
on. tion had passed the decree which amounted to 
the a declaration of war, giving orders to their 
d a Generals to assist the 1 of any country, the 
y, in government of which was not conformable to 
ons, & their principles. He knew it would be urged, 
ad- that this was done before the commencement of 
s of & hoxtilities between France and Great Britain ; 
oba- but this was done in contemplation of such an 
da to event taking place, and gave the enemy reason 
1 the to think that they must find numerous and for- 
lrew midable partizans and supporters in this country. 
most He then read a letter from Frost, then in 
1 de- Paris, to Mr. Tooke, full of exultation at the 
iſter- Fa success of the Republicans, mentioning the esta- 
f the  blishment of a Club of which he was a Member, 
libel 7 and his going to dine with Pethion. This indu- 
ared, ced Mr. Tooke to address a letter to Pethion, in 
1em ; which, after expressing much attachment to the 
this French cause, he tells him that the Constitutional 
ond Society had already subscribed 10001. for the 
Se cu- Wy. French, which would shortly amount to many 
$crip- 7 more thousands, and wishing him to appoint 
pers some French Merchant in London, whom he 


le to 1 could confide in, for the purpose of receiving it. 
pro- He next read Pethion's answer, very thankfully 
er to mentioning a merchant to receive the money, 
con- and was extravagant in the praise of liberty and 
tings the desire of fraternizing with England as the 
upon Sb . addresses before spoken of. After this he took 
r pro- en of a bill respecting these circumstances, 
Par- which he was instructed to say was drawn up 
vered by Mr. Vaughan, and a chimney sweep of the 
e $th name of Carter employed to scatter it in the 


zt that night, but by some difference with his masters 
y the the Job was given to another. The latter man 
them. Was detected in the act of sticking them up, was 
ciety,, Eonvicted of the offence, and suffered in conse- 


col quence an imprisonment of three months. 
s pre. He read an Address, purporting to be from 


„ Ba- Manchester, which was like many others in the 


t this 1 of Mr. Tookt ; and to shew the 

"I Industry with which these libels on the Consti- 
le ution were circulated, 100,000 copies of it were 
at full ordered to be published, but such was the ten- 

* dency, that the Printers were afiaid to under- 
et the take the task; and the law not being quite 80 
nose of — in these cases on the other side of the 
et him weed, the papers were sent there to be print- 


Hau. ed. There was indeed no bounds to their ac- 
Te abo —ivity, nor was there any sbape which they 
frienc Nould not assume to extend their connections. 
o othe hey were ready to accommodate themselves 
anking , ee any principles which any set of men pro- 
the us fessed, equally complaisant to Reforming Mo- 


„ bparchy Men, or Anarchical Republicans. Par- 
1 amentary Reform was their stalking-horse; 
hopin: hey were conciliating to those who wished for 
Englis he plan of Mr. Pitt or the Duke of Richmond, 
pr any other . their main object heing to 
nduce principles of any kind to practices that 
ere mischievous. e 8 
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In March 1792, the plan of a Convention be- 
gan first openly to be announced. Three modes 
of reform were proposed—an application to the 
King—an application to Parliament—or what 
was in truth the real object, a Convention of the 
People, Opinions were divided ; but for the 
present they contented themselves with a petition 
to Parliament. This was so artfully drawn up, 
as to make it impossible that it could be received, 
and its rejection, it was thought, would exaspe- 
rate their followers. He confessed, however, 
that nothing could have afflicted him more than 
It it had been better treated. 

A general consultation was then held on the 
best measures to be adopted, and nothing seem- 
ed likely to be effectual but having recourse to a 
Convention. What this Convention was to be, 
he took very great pains to explain. In 1792, 
they had publicly declared that nothing was to 
be hoped for from the ' Parliament. Any other 
Convention must be a Convention of themselves ; 
his Majesty, consistently with his oath, could 
not be King of England with any other Legis- 
lative Power than his Parliament; to establish, 
therefore, this Convention, they must supersede 
the Parliament and dethrone the King, and if 
that was not High Treason, he knew not what 
it was, When the Norwich Socicty was on 
this subject, they exclaimed, „ Oh! that the 
time for a Convention were arrived, but things 
are not yet ripe for it.“ | | 

He again adverted to their conduct at that 
period of French fraternity, at which all Europe 
was alarmed, when they admitted the Citizens 


St. Andre, Barrere, and Roland, honorary 


members of their Society, on account of the love 
for liberty, and their services in its cause. They 
also ordered these Speeches, of which he read 
extracts, to be published, which they pronounced 
for the death of the French King, in which they 
ridiculed royal inviolability, maintaining the 
sovereignty of the Convention, and its power 
to try and execute Kings. How much this 
opinion was meant to be impressed upon us, 
may be seen in the proceedings of the 
Scotch Convention, acting upon the prin— 
ciples of Barrere, and if suffered to pro— 
ceed and receive aid from its associates in Eng- 
land, might perhaps now be deliberating upon 
what the French in similar circumstances have 
been doing before them. Hardy, Skirving, aud 
others had in the opening of the Convention re- 
commended speedy and decisive measures, as 
Should the war be disastrous, or an invasion 
take place, the people would be at liberty to act 
for themselves. | | | 

Proceeding through the same range of docu- 
ments, he remarked, that on the 1oth of May, 
1793, in an answer to the Birmingham Society, 
they say the NEzoes of the day, will soon fall 
under the sword of the People. On the 28th 
of June, they appointed Tooke and York, who 


has since been a Delegate, to draw up an Address 


to the People of England, as it was said that 
the National r aa had on some former o- 


f >. 


casion been frustrated in some of their projects 
by 1 to have recourse to this measure. 
bete from Hardy to Harford, dated the 2 ict of 
bary, 1793, exhorts them to be prepared for a 
deeisive occasion; and others of the like ten- 
dency advised them to be ready to shew, that 
they inherited the bravery of their ancestors. 

On the 28th of October, 1793, the Constitu- 
tional Society came to a fesolution to send Sin- 
chair and York as Delegates to the Scotch Con- 
vention, for wich situation Richter was an un- 
Successful candidate. Hardy on the 17th of 
October, in a letter to his Correspondents at 
Norwich, writes, that the rejoicings for the 
capture of Valenciennes were nat confined to 
that place, but that such rejoicings could not 
stop the progress of truth and reason. The 
effect would be, that the enemies of liberty would 
thus exhaust their strength, and be afterwards 
unequal to the struggle that awaited them. 

The instructions of the Constitutional Socie- 
ty to their Delegates were not to petition, but 
insist upon Universal Suffrage, Annual Parlia- 
ments, and the right of the People to Reform. 
Those of the Corresponding Society to their 
delegates were still stronger—to maintain the 
right of the People to resist the Law. 

It would nat be contended with him, that as 
these societies knew what to do, they were not 
accountable for their conduct; and he had to 
State, that Margarot proposed in the Convention 


at Edinburgh, a plan of general union and co- 


operation between the Two Nations. Thie hour 
of action, which before was deemed distant, was 
now thought to have arrived. The general cry 


was—Nnow 1s the time! The Convention used all 


the terms and forms of the Convention at Paris. 
They had their Central Committee, their Secret 
Committee, &c. &c. &c. What free and happy 
country could bear, that Government should 
look on supinely at such projects? Mee 

Citizen Sinclair induces them to declare, while 
all the members stood up with great solemnity, 


that they would not obey any law to prevent 


their meeting, unless compelled to it by force. 
That the admission of foreign troops into the 
kingdoms of Great Britain or Ireland, a Conven- 
tion Bill, suspension of the Habeas Corpus Bill, 
&c. &c. should be the signal for their retiring to 
any place appointed by the Secret Committee. 
The sittings were to be declared permanent; and 
all this happened at a time when supplies of arms 
and ammunition were expected from the French. 


Then followed a declaration of those prin- 
_ Ciples which preceded the Revolution in France, 
founded on what were called the natural, impre- 


sriptible and inalienable rights of man. Mar- 
garot writes to Hardy, that the accomplishment 
of their objects would require all the exertions of 


the Constitutional and Corresponding Societies; 


and speaking of the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, de omits some secret circumstances 
which were also omitted in their minutes. 


After the Convention was dispersed, and some 
of its Members duly eng 


Ats a „ though in his 
opinion they incurred by Law the punishment 
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of High Treason, letters were frequently written 
to recommend that some decisive blow may be 
struck immediately. After the meritorious in- 
terſerence of the Magistrates of Edinburgh, their 
prospects were wonderfutly changed, for some 
time before Magarot had written to Hardy, 
that every thing went well, except in point of 
Rhino. | 

He would speak to him in the language of a 
French General, who said his wants were three 
money! money! money! He said, there re- 
quired but two months more aud all would be 


done in Scotland, at the same time advising 


Hardy to be careful how he wrote politics in his 
letters. A letter from Hardy to some other per- 
son he also recited, in which after mentioning 
that Margarot had been convicted, he consoled 
him by saying, that every thing went well 
beyond the British Channel; for the soldiers of 
liberty swept every thing before them like 
chaff before a whirlwind, while the enemy by 
continuing the war were cutting their own throats. 

Speaking of the Resolutions of the Consti- 
tutional Society in January 1794, he animad- 
verted on the Resolutions they passed, in conse- 
quence of the sentences pronounced by the 
Scotch Judges— 

« That law ceases to command obedience 
whenever it becomes an instrument of oppres- 
gion.” That is to say, that when Government 
uses the power entrusted to it by the Legisla- 
ture for the punishment of crimes, it is to be 
opposed by arms. | | 

« That the intervention of the Tweed between 
the two countries did not hinder that to be in- 
justice in Scotland which was injustice in Eng- 
land. | | | 

% That tyranny should be resisted by the 
means which it employs,“ meaning that justice 
should be opposed by rebellion, 

These resolutions conclude by saying, that it 
approves of the proceedings of the Convention, 
which was assailed by force, and not answered 
by argument. Phan 

He wished to make that Court the vehicle of 
the refutation of such absurdities ; for how were 
these to be argued with, who were always acting 
in the dark, and coming to resoſutions which 
would not bear entering in their own minutes. 

Some of these observations, he said, may ap- 

ar extraneous, but he would mention nothing 


in which he could not prove the prisoner a part. 


He contended upon the whole, that as these so- 


cieties called the Legis}a!ors of the country their 

enemies, plunderers, and oppressors, the Con- 
vention and the societies could mean only to be 
governed by their own laws, and not those of i 


the kingdom. 


He then read the address published from the 
Meeting held-at the Globe Tavern by. Citizen 
On these occasions, Commit tees were 
formed to draw up inflammatory toasts to catch 


2 
4 3 1 


Martin. 


Paine—]ohn Frost. 


proselytes in the moments of intoxication. wy 
Some of these were — Success to the Arms of 
Freedom against whomsoever directed Thomas 


* | 
1 1 Upon this toast he expatiated at some length, 
e 7 observing that it was an aggravating continua- 
- tion of their system to drink a man's health in 
r a company who had been lately punished by the 


4 law, being an advocate of liberty and equality, 


2 1 * and no Kings. It evidently appeared that 
df RE these were the principles of the Society, and such 
XXX as they were desirous to support:. 
a lo describe this meeting in their own manner, 
— he referred to a letter trom their President 
e- MX Martin, addressed to Margarot, in which he 
„e tells his dear friend, that though the meeting 
8 Was sa id to be about 500 in the newspapers, it 
is was at least 1,500. That he was once afraid 
r- ok being short of the ready himself, but 
is that. these apprehensions were dissipated. 
2d The zyth was the day proposed for the meet- 
ell ing of the Convention, which his Majesty, in 
1 | ſpeovent! His duty and his oath also laid upon 
by him an equal obligation. The Chalk-farm was 
ts. not the only place in which meetings were to be 
. 1 - . 
ti- held for appointing the delegates. Hardy. was 


% very assiduous in sending circular letters to that 
effect all over the kingdom. The critical mo- 
ment was arrived; strong invitations were 
9 _—_ the Hessians had arrived,. and' these 
Bar barians, as they were called, as well as the 
es Act of Parliament, were to have been antici- 
ent pated, till the apprehension of the prisoners 
la- fiustrated their projects. 
le then mentioned a letter of Citizen Thel- 
wall to a person in America, complaining of his 
peing retrograde to his former principles, He 
—*x2cknowledges his horror at the cruelties commit - 
de d in France, and considers that in Brissot's party 
the best patriots were destroyed. He has some 
the feasons for not thinking so badly as he formerly 
did of the character of Marat. No man, he says, 
has suffered more persecutions than he has lately 
4 done in the cause of liberty, being both the ha- 
red and terror of the ministerialists and moderes. 
That for some months he had given lectures to 
benlighten the people. That he was a true Re- 
"= . ican and a true Sans Culottes, But he 
Fared that in America they had not yet a taste 
. For the real Sans Culottes patriotism.— That 


Fo the bottoms of their pockets. That yester- 
gay the King went to meet his Parliament which 
wat till five o'clock in the morning, and that 


pon the doors of both houses, and the mob hissed ; 
did an old woman was so wicked as to fling a 
puatten at her MosT Gr Actovus SoverereN. The 
1 King for ever! for if— for if. Gerald says. The 


\ the Pitch leather aprons. 


tizen 14 Having finished what he had to observe upon 
de written evidence, the Attorney General ob- 


were 
catch red, that the parole evidence he had to pro- 
tion. ee to them, would corroborate the former tes- 


_— 4.4 
10Mas 3 


de subseriptions were filling very fast, and 
those who were shy before now put their hands 


dome people had the audacity to chalk -N WAR! 


Pp Ich rogues are now contented to toast the lads. 


dny in every particular. He should prove 
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their cry to arms! when the Hessians were in 
the Isle of Wight; that conspiracies in England 
and in Scotland were conducted on the same 
principjes * After this,“ said he, “ you will not 

e surprised to hear, that in the pockets of some 
of the prisoners, and many others, were found 
papers—On June 4, he performed Guillotine, 
or G:orGe's head in a basket.“ 

That Thelwall, in bis return from Chalk- 
Farm, called for a tankard vf porter in a public- 
house, and cutting off the head of it 8aid— 
„Thus would I serve all Kings.“ 

IRR pikes and muskets should be found upon 
them. 

That Vork going to Belgium should say, 
he went to procure arms, and should be after- 
wards giving direCtjons for frames and forms in 
Sheffield. | | 

That the people of Sheffield should corres- 
pond with the prisoner Hardy on the subject, 
and that he should consult upon it with other 
confederates. | 

That plates of the Military exercises should 
be made for the military societies, in Lambeth, 
and Turn-stile, Holborn. 

That a man of the name of WILLI Aus should 
be employed to make pikes, and not allowed 
the contract, unless he became a Member of 


the Society, 


That Tooke should propose to have a black 
book, in which to enregister the names of the 
friends of Liberty. And, 

That they should have deliberated on the 
means of se iz ing the most august personages of 
the State. N 

Those will all be proved by wit nesses from 
amongst themselves by persous whom Govern- 
ment have all along employed to watch their 
motions ; and unfortunate and criminal would it 
be in Government if knowing that there were 
persons capable of harbouring such designs, they 
had omitted this precaution. Your own judg- 
ment will best inform you on whom you must 
place the greatest degree of credibility. These 
witnesses I mentioned to you may be liable to 
some suspicion; but if other evidence corrobo- 
rating fully the testimony they give so as to 
afford you no room to doubt the guilt of the 
prisoners, you can do no greater service to 


tlie public, yourselves, and your posterity, than 


by finding a verdi& against them. If, on the 
other hand, you are satisfied in their innocence, 
I heartily wish in the words of the Law-—God 
send them a good deliverance. | 5 
After the Attorney-General had concluded 
his speech, which took him up eight hours and 
fifty minutes in the delivery, an intermission of 
rest took place for. about twenty minutes, during. 


which period the prisoner was accommodated 


with some refreshment, from the humane atten- 
tion of Mr. Sheriff Eamer. | | 
At half past seven o'clock the Court was re- 
sumed, and the Evidence commenced : Thomas 


M Lean, John Gurnel, and Edward Harpur, 


- 
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King's Messengers, deposed as to the facts of ap- 
prehending the prisoner, and the seizure of his 
papers, which were identified. 

Mr. Law, for the Crown, proceeded to exa- 
mine evidence. 


Thomas Maclean, a King's Messenger. 

Q. Did you at any time seize any papers 
from the prisoner? * 3 

A. Yes; on the 12th of May last I seized 
several books and papers at the house of Mr. 
Daniel Adams, in Took's-court. 

Look at the letter. | 

A. It is one of the papers which I seized. 

Alexander Grant.—Q. Do you know the 
prisoner ? 

A. Yes. | | 

Q. Have you ever seen him write? 

A. I have. | 

Q. Look at the letter. Is it the Prisoner's 
hand-writing ? | 

A. I cannot swear to it. 

Q. Do you believe it 1s? 8 

A. I again say, I cannot swear to it. 

Q. I only ask, do you believe it to be so? 

A. I think it is. 

Mr. Shelton read the letter, March 22, 1794, 
signed T. Hardy, Secretary, directed to Mr. 
Daniel Adams, Secretary to the Constitutional 
Society. It conveys the strong resolutions en- 


tered into by the Corresponding Society, and 
has this passage in the letter, The moment is 


now arrived whether we shall abandon our 


cause, or pursue our purpose of a radical Re- 


form, by immediately assembling a Conven- 
tion?“ 

John Gurnell, a King's Messenger, proved, 
that he went to the house of the Prisoner on the 
12th of May, 1794, in consequence of a War- 
rant which he received at the Secretary of 
State's Office, and seized several papers which 
he found there in a back room. The Witness 
marked all the papers. Papers read. 5 


A Meeting of the Delegates from the two 
Societies being held, they came to the follow- 
ing Resolutions. | 

c Resolved. | | 

% First, That it appears to this Committee 

very desirable, that a Convention or General 

Meeting of the Friends of Liberty should be 

called, for the purpose of taking into consider- 

ation the proper methods of obtaining a full and 
fair Representation of the People. 


« Second, That it be recommended to the 


Society for Constitutional Information, and 


London Corresponding Society, to institute a 
regular and Nes correspondence with all 


those parts of the Country where such measures 
may be likely to be promoted, not only to in- 
stigate the Societies already formed, but to en- 


deavour also to produce such other Associations 


as may further the general object. 
Third, That it appears to this Committee, 


that the general object would be promoted if a 
Standing Committee of Co-operation between 
the two Societies were established, for the pur- 
pose of holding personal communication with 
such Members of similar Societies in other parts 
of the country, as may occasionally be in Lon- 
don, and who may be authorized by their re- 
spective Societies to act with such Committee.“ 

*© The above Resolutions being reported to 
the Society for Constitutional beanie, it 
was by them resolved, that the same should be 
entered on their books as part of the proceed- 
ings of the Society ; and the Committee of 
Correspondence was appointed to co-operate with 
the London Corresponding Society, in confor- 
mity with the third Resolution.“ 

It further appears, from correspondence of a 
recent date between different Societies in the 
country, and the Secretary of the Correspond- 
ing Society, that some time in the course of a 
few weeks past, circular letters had actually 
been sent to different parts of the kingdom, on 
the suhject of assembling a Convention, and a 
printed paper to this effect has been found in 
the custody of the Secretary to the Society ; 
which 1s here inserted, and which your Com- 


mittee have good reason to believe is a copy of 


the circular letter referred to. 
[ The following is a Copy of the said printed 
Paper. ] | 
« CITiZENS! | 
„The critical moment is arrived, and Britons 
must either assert with zeal and firmness their 


claims to Liberty, or yield without resistance 


to the chains that ministerial usurpation 1s 
forging for them. Will you co-operate with 
us 1n the only peaceable measure that now pre- 
sents itself with any prospect of success? We 
need not intimate to you, that, notwithstanding 
the unparalleled audacity of a corrupt and over- 


bearing faction, which at present tramples on 


the Rights and Liberties of the People, our 
Meetings cannot in England be interrupted with- 
out the previous adoption of a Convention Bill; 
a measure it is our duty to anticipate, that the 
ties of union may be more firmly drawn, and 
the sentiments and views of the different So- 


cieties throughout the Nation be compared, 


while it is yet in our power, so as to guide and 


direct the future operations of the Friends of 


Freedom. Rouse then to one exertion more; 
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and let us shew our consciousness of this im- 


portant truth—< If we are beaten down with 


threats, prosecutions, and illegal sentences, we 


are unworthy—we are incapable of Liberty.” 


We must, however, be expeditious. Hessians 


and Austrians are already among us; and, if we 


tamely submit, a cloud of these armed Barbari- 


ans may shortly be poured in upon us. Let 
us form, then, another British Convention 


We have a central situation in our view, which 
we believe would be most convenient for the 
whole Island, but which we forbear to mention, 
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entreating your confidence in this particular) 
till we have the answer of the Societies with 
which we are in correspondence. Let us have 
pour answer, then, by the 2oth, at farthest, 
earlier if possible, whether you approve of the 


measure, and how many Delegates you can 


4 5 send, with the number also, if possible, of 
your Societies. We remain yours, 
© In Civic Affection. 


The Lox don CorRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


« 'T. HARDY, Secretary. 
6 For the management of this business we 


1 4 have appointed a Secret Committee; you will 
Judge how far it is necessary for you to do the 
same.“ 


Mr. Grant again called. Q. Do you believe 
17 that paper to be the Prisoner's writing? 
{1 A. if cannot swear so, but I believe it.— 
That will do. 

The paper was then put in and read. 
thus: 

«© CITIZEN, March 27, 1794- 

I am directed by the London Correspond- 
ing Society to transmit the following resolu- 
tions to the Society for Constitutional Infor- 


It ran 


Society respecting the important measures 
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which the present juncture of affairs seem to 
require. | 
The London Corresponding Society con- 


ceeꝛives that the moment 1s arrived, when a full 


and explicit declaration is necessary from all 
XX the friends of Freedom—whether the late illegal 
and unheard-of prosecutions and sentences shall 


determine us to abandon our cause, or shall 
excite us to pursue a radical Reform, with an 


ardour proportioned to the magnitude of the 


object, and with a zeal as distinguished on our 
parts, as the treachery of others in the same 


glorious cause, is notorious. 


The Society for 


Constitutional Information is therefore required 
co determine whether or no they will be ready, 
when called upon, to act in conjunction with 


this and other Societies, to obtain a fair Re- 
presentation of the PEOPLE Whether they 
concur with us in 2 the necessity of a 


p ppeedy Convention, for the purpose of obtain- 
Ring in a ConsTITUTIONAL 
method, a redress of those grievances under 


and LEGAL 


ia which we at present labour, and which can 
only be effectually removed by a full and fair 
representation of the People of Great Britain. 

* The London Corresponding Society cannot 
but remind their friends, that the present crisis 
demands all che prudence, unanimity, and vi- 


Sour, that ever may or can be exerted by MEN 

and Britons ; nor do they doubt but that manly 

=—=x frmness and consistency will finally, and they 

believe, oy terminate in the full accom- 
t 


ES 


plishment of all their wishes. 
13 I am, Fellow Citizen, | 

n my humble measure) | 
A Friend to the Rights of Man, 


-.. (Raned) 


mation, and to request the sentiments of that 


„Secretary. 
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Resolved unanimously, ist, That dear as 
JUSTICE and LIBERTY are to Britons, yet 
the value of them 1s comparatively small with- 
out a dependance on their permanancy; and 
there can be no security for the continuance of 
any right but in EQUAL LAWS. 

2d. That equal laws can never be expected 
but by a full and fair representation of the 
People; to obtain which, in the way pointed 
out by the Constitution, has been, and 1s, the 
sole object of this Society. For this we are 
ready to hazard every thing, and never, but 
with our lives, will we relinquish an obje& 
which involves the happiness or even the poli- 
tical existence of ourselves and posterity. 

zd. That it is the decided opinion of this 
Society, that to secure ourselves from future 
illegal and scandalous prosecutions, and to 
prevent a repetition of wicked and unjust sen- 
tences, and to recall those wise and wholesome 
laws that have been wrested from us, and of 
which scarcely a vestige remains, there ought 
to be immediately a CONVENTION of the 
PEOPLE, by Delegates deputed for that pur- 
pose from the different Societies of the Friends 
of Freedom assembled in various parts of this 
nation. And we pledge ourselves to the Pub- 
lic to pursue every legal method speedily to 
accomplish so desirable a purpose. 

P. 8. I have to inform you that a General 
Meeting of the Society will be holden the 14th 
of April, the place to be announced by public 
advertisement. | 

Resolved, That it is fit and proper, and the 
duty of this e to send an answer to the 
London Corresponding Society. | 

Ordered, That the Secretary acquaint the 
London Corresponding Society, that we have 
received their communication, and heartily 
concur with them in the objects they have in 
view: and that; for the purpose of a more 
speedy and effectual co-operation, we invite 
them to send to this Society next Friday 


evening a delegation of some of their Mem- 


bers.“ | 
Mr. Maclean produced another paper, dated 


April 10, 1794, a letter to Citizen Adams, ap- 
proving of the Resolution to assemble a Con- 


vention, and appointing Citizens Thelwall, 
Lovett, and two others, to meet the Conven- 
tion in behalf of the Society. 05 | 
Another paper was next sworn to, with a 
plan of a Reform, of Universal Suffrage, and 
Annual Election. This paper states that a 
great majority of the people are not represented. 
The majority of the Commons are chosen by 
about 12,000 voters. Birmingham, Shefheld, 
Leeds, Halifax, and other large towns, have 
no Members. It also contains the foundation 
of the Society, which was called the Corres- 
ponding Society, with the forms of admission, 
He that they were to pay one penny per 
week. TH | f | 
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William Woodfall was called, but did not 
not answer. 

Mr. Erskine observed, that it was im 
to take all the contents of the papers down as 
the clerk read them, and wetelere proposed 
that there might be copies, that they might 
have access to them. This proposition was 
acceded to. 

Edward Lazun, an Extra Messenger. — On 
the 12th of May last, he seized some papers; 
the first shewn to him was one of them. 

Grant swore that he believed it to be Hardy's 
writing. It was dated August 20, 1792, di- 
rected to Mr. Buchanan, at Edinburgh, and 
contains the Resolutions of the Corresponding 
Society to effect a Parliamentary Reform. The 
Prisoner, in that letter, endeavours to promote 
a union between the Societies“ A threerold 
cord is not easily broken.“ 

A second paper, dated September 4, 1792, 
is a letter to the Secretary of the Manchester 
Society, containing Hint © for that Society's 
letter, and inclosing twelve copies of an Ad- 
dress to the People of England. The letter and 
address recommended a Reform in very strong 
terms. | | 

August 13, 1792. A letter to Richard Cart- 
wright, Chairman to the Constitutional So- 
ciety, contarhing a copy of the Address to the 
People, to persuade them to a Parliamentary 
Re form. is letter is signed Maurice Mar- 
garot, Chairman, and Thomas Hardy, Secre- 
tary. | 

The Address was now read, and the Reso- 
lutions, all of them setting forth the inequality 
and corruption of the present state of Repre- 
sentation; the Address contains a minute de- 
scription of the Boroughs, which, with very 
few Electors, viz. some three, four, five, and 
six Electors, return two Members each, whilst 
large and populous towns send no Members; 
states a long list of evils and grievances which 
the nation was obliged to suffer on that account. 
The opinions of Mr. Pitt, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, &c. &c. are quoted“ That the nation 


would never regain its ancient Constitutional 


Rights, until a fair and equal Representation in 
Parliament was effected.“ Also a very long 
catalogue of evils and enormities, which are 
stated to flow like a torrent upon the people 
through that corrupted source. It is dated 
London, August 26, 1792. 
half an hour in the reading. 
A fourth paper was produced, which Mr. 
Grant did not believe to be the writing of the 
Prisoner; but it being found in the Prisoner's 
_ own possession, with the others which were 
read, the Court admitted it in evidence. This 
was a letter containing two copies of Paine's 
Rights of Man, together with copies of the 
_ foregoing Addresses, directed to Stockton. 

Ide next paper was a Letter of Thanks from 


that town, directed to the Prisoner, in which 
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they say that they need all their assistance 


ssible 


This piece took 


Mr. Lavzun found it in the Prisoner's pos- 
session. | 

The next head of evidence was an Address to 
the French Nation, written by Mr- Horn Tooke. 

Mr. William Woodfall, examined by Mr. 
Wood, proved the hand-writ ing; and Maclean 
proved that he found it in Mr. Hardy's custody, 
It was a letter to Mr. Adams, signed by Mr. 
Hardy, dated October 11, 1792, and inclosed 
in it an Address to the French National As- 
sembly, which was in the hand-writing of Mr. 
Tooke. The answer of Mr. Adams ee. 
acknowledging the receipt of the Address. 
This was proved to be found in the Prisoner's 
custody by the Messenger, Lauzun. 

The next document was a letter to Mr. 
Thomas Walker, Chairman of the Manchester 
Constitutional Society, and inclosing another 
copy of the intended Address to the French 
National Assembly. 

Another letter, dated Oct. 11, 1792, ac- 


| knowledging the receipt of a letter from 


Norwich, and inclosing in return another copy 
of the Address to the F rench. 

Oct. 18, 1792, a similar letter to the Society 
at Derby.— Oct. 18, 1792, a similar letter, 


with an Address. —A letter, dated Nov. 11, 
1792, from Mr, Baxter, Chairman to the Nor- 


wich Society, to the Prisoner, and containing 
a desire that three of their members might be 
incorporated with the Corresponding Society, 
in order to further the views of the Society; 
and desiring to know whether it was their de- 
sign “ to root up Aristocracy by the roots, and 
* place Democra 


in its room? or whether to 
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«« follow the plan of the Duke of Richmond?“ 3 | 


Nov. 26, 1792, contains an answer from the 


Prisoner to Mr. Baxter; but in which he cau- 


tiously avoided answering that question, but _=* 
strongly recommends a reform, &c. upon legal 


and constitutional principles; and states to the 
Society the great acquisition of strength which 
the Society was daily acquiring. 

An Address was then read from a Society in 
the country to the London Corresponding So- 
ciety, in which they thanked the latter for 


their kind advice in recommending it to them 


to preserve order and an obedience to the Jaws. 
—Another paper was an agreement, in con- 


junction with other Societies, to present an 


Address to the National Convention of France. 


It said, that it was congenial to the heart of | 


a Briton to wish success to the cause of Free- 
dom, and expressed great abhorrence to the 
Duke of Brunswick's Manifesto, which, it is 
said, aimed not only at the liberties of France, 
but of the whole world. Two more letters 


were read; one written in February, 1793. 


from the Friends of the People, in answer to one 
from the Corresponding Society; and the othe! 


an answer to that again, supposed to be written 


by Mr. Margarott. 


Mr. Grant, the printer, was again called as a 


s- witness, to prove that a certain paper, in the 
form of a posting bill, was printed by him. 
to le said, he had been made a Member of the 
e. London Corresponding Society in the beginnin 
lr. of the year 1792, che first division o which 
an chen met in Exeter- street, at a public house, 
y. Bs master of which was a Member. He then 


lr. 5 aw Mr. Margarott, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Richter, 


ed ec. He had attended the division but seldom. 
„in November of the same year he was applied 
Ir. 10 by Mr. Richter to print the posting bill in 
d, auestion, which he accordingly did, to the 
5s. number of 500 copies, which were given to one 
's Carter, a bil sticker, who he heard was appre- 


hended for Sticking them up. This paper was 
an Address from the London Corresponding 
Society to all the other Societies in Great 
Britain, associated for the purpose of obtaining 
a Reform. It denied the charges of Republic- 
anism and Levelling, applied to it by Mr. 
Reeve's associatipn: it denied that they had 
any other object in view than that of obtaining 
Xa Reform in Parliament. They wanted to 
destroy no property but what had been raised 
on the ruins of their liberties. 
Several other papers were read, consisting of 
correspondence between the above Society and 
bo several others in Sheffield, Norwich, Edinburgh, 
ec. some relative to petitioning Parliament for 
a Reform, and others complaining of griev- 
ances. 

About half past eleven o'clock, Mr. Erskine, 
as Counsel for Mr. Hardy, expressed a wish to 
know whether it was the intention of the Court 
0 continue sitting or to adjourn. He did not 
ceonceive it possible for human nature to be able 
co hold out without rest or intermission until 
rhat immense volume of evidence should be 
zut gone through. For his own part, he had no 
or bdiectioa to sit there any * of time; but 


he he considered the situation of their Lordships 
ich nd the Jury, whose duty was more arduous 
ad important than his. | | 
in The Chief Justice said, there was a positive 
o- gule in law that no adjournment could take 
for place during a trial, particularly a criminal one; 


em and from that rule he would not depart, unless 
dome extreme necessity occurred which must 
zustify such a deviation; that necessity, he 
35 Ke thought, did then exist, inasmuch as it would 
de. be impossible to keep the attention of the Jury 
alive, should the trial be continued without in- 


oy eermission. For that reason, he was inclined 
he do enter into the consideration of the question, 
OY how far the adjournment, in the present in- 
de, cance, might be justified. An adjournment 


once took place in the case of a misdemeanor, 


** 1 rom the present, for which there was no pre- 
eedent, except one mentioned in the Year- 
23 Book (if it could be called a precedent), being 
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”, nd the Jury separated; but that was different 
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a case in which the jury were separated, and 
the Court obliged to adjourn by means of a 
terrible storm. The question, however, never 
was decided. Notwithstanding, if Counsel then 
made an application on the ground of its be- 
ing necessary to the Prisoner, and if the Prose- 
cutor consented, he should have no objection to 
adjourn, = the porn the Jury could be kept to- 
gether. His Lordship did not then see how 
that could be done. Before his coming into 
Court, he had made some inquiry on that sub- 
jet, foreseeing the necessity there would be to 
deviate from the strict rules of law. The 
Sheriffs said, that the Jury could either be ac- 
commodated in the house where they then sat, 
or in their own houses, after having given their 
words of honour not to have any communication 
with any person. Whatever should be done in 
the present instance, he, with all his heart, 


would take his share of the risk. 


Mr. Erskine made some observations on the 
delicate situation in which he stood. He 
thought it would be perfectly safe to permit 
the — of the Jury to go to their own 
houses; for he entertained not the least doubt 
but that Gentlemen of their character would 
strictly adhere to their word of honour; and 


the Prisoner, he was sure, would assent to 


such a measure. 

The Chief Justice observed, that it was not 
the consent, but the request of the Prisoner, 
that should be made in such a case. 

The Chief Baron thought an adjournment 
must necessarily take place, if justice could 
not be done without such a deviation; some 
regard should be had to the Prisoner. The 
Court had heard the charge of the Attorney 
General when it was fresh to receive it. His 
defence ought to be heard in a similar situa- 
tion. Vet this deviation should be made as 
little as possible; and he thought it better that 
the Gentlemen of the Jury should not go to 
their own houses. 

One of the Jury stood up, and said, he was 
an invalid, and would rather go home. 

The Chief Justice told the Jury they could be 


accommodated where they were. They said 


they wished to go home. 

Mr. Baron Hotham was against their going 
to their own houses. | 

Mr. Justice Buller said there was an Alder- 
man then on the Bench, who once knew an 
instance of a jury going home. 

This Alderman, whose name we could not 
learn, declared that to be the case. 

Mr. Justice Buller asked the Sheriff whether 
there were any accommodations there for the 


Jury? Who replied, that beds and mattrasses 


had been provided, as well as every other 
ossible accommodation. 

The Chief Justice then said, that as it was 
visible to all mankind that the strict rule of law 
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could not be adhered to, the Court had only to 


desire the Sheriffs to give what accommodations 


they could, and to request the Jury to submit 
to those difficulties which were unavoidable ; 
and as they might require something more than 
ordinary refreshments, their attendance would 
not be required until eight o'clock next 
morning. 

Mr. Erskine informed the Court, that he 
had not been able to procure from the Priv 
Council copies of the several papers whic 
were to be read in evidence against Mr. Hardy. 
He expected to know what was contained in 
that huge mass: and it was impossible for that 
to take place during the reading of them in 
Court. He should, therefore, when he came 


* 
* 
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to the Prisoner's defence, beg a little time of 
the Court. He mentioned the circumstance © 


then, that the Court might not be thought to 
have a sudden application made to it. He had © 
not, however, any the remotest intention f 
trespassing on the time of the Court. 1 

The Chief Justice said, that every opportu- 
nity should be allowed to the Prisoner to make 
the best defence. Some of the papers in ques. 
tion were printed. Such as were necessary for 
his defence, time should be given for the peru- 
sal of; but those which had been seized with 


him, it was not necessary to produce until given Iz 


in evidence. | E + 
The Court then, at twelve o'clock, adjourn. © 
ed till seven next morning, * 
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End of the First and Second Day.. Io be continued Daily. 
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ui Morning at Eight o' Clock the Court 

8 met, pursuant to the adjournment of last 

"© Night, which was opened in the usual form- 
PRESENT, 

Lord Chief Justice Eyre, President, 


Chief Baron 1 Judge BuLLER 
Baron HorHAN Judge GRosk. 


The Lonẽů Maxon, &c. | 
On the part of the prosecution, they proceeded 
to give in evidence, and read the various other 
documents which are already before the public in 


bo” 


the reports of the Secret Committee. | 
= PFilliam Scot, Under Sheriff of Edinburgh, 
1 was called to ascertain the papers found in pos- 
session of Messrs. Gerald and Margarot, wlien 
they were apprehended at Edinburgh. 

= Mr. Exsxine., Were you present, Sir, when 
the papers were taken from them? 

Fr > Scot. I was not: but they were brought to 
me, and opened before me, as their property, in 
me presence of those Gentlemen, when they 
were apprehended under my warrant. 
One of these letters is dated October 24, 1793, 
Aud contains the Instructions of the General 
Meeting of the Committees of the London Cor- 
responding Society, to their Delegates, as ſol- 
bos: 

GENERAL MEETING, Oct. 24, 1793. 
Articles of Instruction to ———, Delegate 

from the LONDON CORRESPONDING 

> SOCIETY, to the ensuing CONVENTION 
in EDINBURGH, for the purpose of ob- 
Xx taining a thorough Parliamentary Reform. 
>> 1. He shall on no account whatever depart 


Society, namely, the obtaining Annual Parlia- 
ments and Universal Suffrage, by rational and 
lawful means. | = 05 
2. He is directed to support the opinion, that 

Representatives in Parliament ought to be paid 
by their Constituents. 1 8 5 N 

3 That the Election of Sheriffs ovght to be 
krestored to the People. Dy 
4. That Juries ought to be chosen by lot. 
5. That active means ought to be used to 
nder every man acquainted with the Duty and 
Rights of a Juryman, | | 
6. That the Liberty of the Press must at all 
ents be supported, and that the publication 
2X Political Truths can never he Criminal. | 
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from the original object and principles of this 


TRIALS FOR HIGH TREASON. 


TRIAL OF THOMAS HARDY FOR HIGH TREASON. 
OLD BATILEY, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER, 29, 
THIRD DAY. 


7. That it is the duty of the People to resist 
any Act of Parliament repugnant to the original 
principles of the Constitution, as well as every 
attempt to prohibit Associations for the purpose 
of Reform, £7 

3. That this Society, considering all Party 
Names and Distinctions as hostile to the Gene- 
ral Welfare, do absolutely restrict their Dele- 
gate from assuming or accepting any thing of 
that nature. 

9. That this Society further require, that 
the Delegate shall be punctual and frequent in 
his Correspondence with this Society. 


MAURICE MARGAROT, Delegate, 
JOSEPH GERALD, Delegate. 


The next letter produced and sworn to was 
the following, addressed by the Prisoner to 
Messrs. MaRGAROT and GERALD, Delegates 
at Edinburgh from London : 


London, Nov. 8, 1793. 
4 Fellow Citizens, 

* I duly received your favour of the 4th in- 
stant, and laid it before the Committee of De- 
legates last night, who were anxiously waiting 
for intelligence from Edinburgh, and we were 
well satisfied with the agreeable account of the 
great number and zeal of the Friends of Free- 
dom in Scotland. —That part of your letter 
which mentioned your visiting difterent towns 
in Scotland, for the purpose of promoting the 
cause—they were pleased with the 1dea, but 
they thought that it could not be put in practice, 


on account of the necessary supplies, which 


come in but very slowly it is to be mentioned 
in the different divisions. We have elected 
——— (by ballot) Chairman of the Committee 
for the remainder of the quarter.—We have 
also appointed a Committee of Constitution, 
separatè from the Committee of Delegates.— 
One Member is chose from each division to 


meet on this night, for the first time, and to 


be totally unconnected with the Committee of 

Delegates. ——We still increase in number 
and the Address to the King to put an end to 
the War, is ordered to be advertised to receive 
signatures—in the Courier, Chronicle, Ayre's 
Sunday Gazette, afterwards by handbills, &c. 


We have opened a correspondence with a new 


Society at ——. I have to inform you of 
the wish of the Society, er Ons would favour 
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them with the number of Delegates in the Con- 
vention, and the number from England also, 
and how the Civil and Military Power relishes 
your meeting. And that you would send such 
2 report from the Convention as might appear 
in the Newspapers in London. ; 
Edinburgh Gazetteer, when there 1s any thing 
in it of importance. I would have sent you a 
Courier, but they informed me that they sent 
several to the coffee-houses and taverns in 
Edinburgh, for that reason [ thought 1t unne- 
cessary. I hope to have more time to write to 
you more fully next time. As says the 
post is just going off, no more at present, from 


T. HARDY, Secretary. 


Addresscd, 
Mr. Margarot, and I Delegates from 
Mr. Gerald, London. 
1 Alexander Grant proved the signature in the 


| same manner as he did the others, 


. following, being No. XII. of the Appendix. 

i 

. Copy of a Letter from Mes5rs. Gerald and Margarot 
105 to the Secretary of the London Corresponding 
1. Society. 
M's! Edinburgh, Tuesday, Dec. 2, 1793+ 
Wa - | CITIZEN HARDY, 

"ih We received last night a letter signed by you, 
1 but written by another person, acquainting us 
14 with the determination of the Committee, 


That at the adjournment of the Convention 
we should return immediately to London.“ 
This determination we will undoubtedly con- 
form unto, unless it be (as we hope and trust it 
will) contradicted in your next; for if the 
Committee abides by it, we, who by being on 
the spot, and thoroughly acquainte 
state of the country, can judge with certainty 
thereon, .do assure you that our immediate re- 
turn to London wall be attended with very bad 
consequences, for at present all the Country 
Societies look up to us to come among them to 
enliven, to encourage them, to convince them 
by our presence, that we exist, that we have 
been sent from England for the purpose of 
Union and Reform, and that the time is near at 
hand when such Reform must take place. 
Nothing, dear Friends, must force us from 
Scotland, at present, but the absolute impossib- 
ility of bearing the expences attending our 


other; our Norwich Friends may likewise bear 
a part of them, so that unless the Funds of the 
Society are very low indeed, no excuse for re- 
call can be valid, unless founded on fear; and 
that we must remind you is our concern, not 
yours. While therefore, the idea of uniting 
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Send me an- 


The next letter produced and read was the 


with the 


mission, and those expences may be somewhat 
lessened by recalling one of us, and leaving the 


* 


— 


our Society with the whole Kingdom of Scotland 
affords you a pleas ing prospect, let us do every 
thing in our power to cement that Union; and 
this can only be done by a longer residence in 
the Country, and by visiting the several So- 
cieties that have sent Delegates to Edinburgh, 
and would think themselves ill used if we did 
not take their Town in our way. Consider of 
it therefore, we beseech you, and let us have 
your answer immediately. | 

The Convention proceed with great spirit. 
We sit daily; and last week we came to a re- 


solution which we fancy will give pleasure to 
every Friend to Reform; as the minutes are to 


be printed, we will, at present, only give you 
the heads of it, viz. 

That should any attempt be made by Govern. 
ment for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Bill, the introduction of a Convention Bill, or 
the landing of —__— troops in Great Britain 
or Ireland, the delegates are immediately to 
assemble in Convention at a certain place, the 
appointment of which 1s left with a Secret 


Committee.—That when seven Delevates shall 


be thus assembled, they shall declare themselves 


permanent; and when their number amounts to 
twenty-one, they shall proceed to business 
thus you see we are providing against what may 
happen. 

Citizen Gerald's health is so far recovered as 
not to prevent him fully attending his duty. 
We cannot say as much of Citizen Sinclair, 
from the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion; he has been confined to his bed ever 
since Saturday with a violent fever and sore 


throat; he is somewhat better this morning. 


He is a valuable young man; and, should he 
die, his loss would be severely felt; not indeed 
by his constituents, who have basely abandoned 
him, but by all the friends of freedom. He 15 
a member of our Society, and we recommend 
him to your notice. | „„ 

You will before this have received our last of 
the 26th instant, acknowledging the receipt of 
your letter of the 23d, together with a remit- 
tance of 121. 125. Our time is so constantly 
employed, that we find it absolutely impossible, 
as yet, to write to you more than once a week, 
and even that on no fixed day ; eighteen hours 
out of the four and twenty are devoted to public 
business, and you may rest assured they are not 
mis-spent. We are happy to hear that you go 
on as well in the South as we do in the North— 


Letters convey but very imperfectly, and with 
no great degree of safety, what we might wish 


to inform each other of. — ou have done us 2 
material injury by neglecting to send us a parce! 
of our Publications, and a number of copies ot 
the Jurymens* Rights; pray do not delay them 
any longer, and among them some of the letters 
to Dundas. We sent you an Edinburgh 
Gazetteer last week ; we will send you another 
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tomorrow; you will therein see part of what 
haas passed in the Convention. 
| We remain 


J Most sincerely, 
1 Your fellow-labourers in the cause of Reform, 
4 JOSEPH GERALD, Delegate. 


M. MARGAROT, Delegate. 


M. M. would be glad to receive a line from 
1 fo T. H. about private business of his own. 
1 | 
Mr. Bow:r addressed the Court, and said 
that he was about to produce the minutes of the 
Scotch Convention, for che purpose of having 
them read in evidence. 

” Mr. Easkixr. I must object to this, my 
> Lord, though I am no further anxious about the 
suppression of this evidence than to preserve the 
established rules of law. My client has nothing 
to apprehend from it. The London Correspond- 
ing Society appears to have been established 
for what purpose the Jury will in due course de- 
termine. Another Society, now the British 
Convention in Scotland, is brought forward, but 
for whatever purpose that was established, it 
Cannot implicate the Defendant at the bar. For 
= though it appears that there were two Gentlemen 
= deputed there from a Society to which he belongs, 
yet it also appears that they were bound to 
conduct themselves, by the articles of delegation, 
in pursuance of fixed objects no way criminal. 
If, therefore, the Society to which they were 
dleputed misconducted itself in any degree, and 
though it should appear that they partook in the 
mmisconduct, yet the Defendant can never be in- 
volved in the offence, how high and malignant 
poever it may be. 
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signs of meditating the King's death by means 


could believe him guilty, I should defend him 

with feelings and anxiety very different from 

what I do. With this charge the evidence of- 
fered has, I conceive, . nothing to do, as the 
ritten instructions to the del-gates negative it 
directly. Unless, therefore, the Defendant is 
privy to the proceedings in Scotland by other 
Means than the deputation restricted to legal ob- 
jects, it cannot affect him, „ 


Convention. | 

= The Lorp PrrsiDentT. 
1 enough to let in the evidence; the application 
pit will depend on what will further appear. 
if the Deputies exceeded the limits of the 


X = it will be matter for observation to the 
ury. | 


© The Solicitor GENERAL. 
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is Pust be regarded I apprehend as agents to the 
3 Prisoner, and if he did not disclaim their con- 


„ 


The Defendant is charged with atrocious de- 


of a conspiracy, of which malignant crime, if I 


1 The Losp PaESsSTDENr. I take for granted 
that they mean to show such privity. 15 
== Mr. Bower. Ves, my Lord, we mean to 
dow in many instances the prisoner's subsequent 
& Epprobation of the proceedings of the British 


That declaration is 


duct when he became acquainted with it, he 
of course becomes a party. 

Mr. Templar, Clerk of the Rules in the 
King's Bench, now proceeded to read the mi- 
nutes of the Britisch Convention; after Mr. 
Scot had proved the seizure of them. 

Mr. G1BBs. I beg your Lordships pardon, 
but we have not yet found the place in our 
copy to follow the reading. 

The Lond PresIDEXNT. You need not apo- 
logize; we shall think no delay misplaced by 
which you become enabled to make the most 
complete defence for the prisoner that his case 
will admit. 

The Counsel for the prisoner having found the 
place, the whole proceedings of the British 


Convention were read through. 


James Davison was called, and examined by 
Mr. GAR ROW. He said that he was a Printer, 
and a Member of the London Corresponding 
Society. That on the 18th of February, r794, 
Mr. Thelwall called at his house, and left di- 
rections for printing some Addresses of the 


London Corresponding Society. 


Mr. ErxsKine. I object to what passed be- 
tween Mr. Thelwall and the witness, and the 
reading of the addresses, as irrelevant to the De- 
fendant, whatever force it may have against 
Thelwall himself, when he comes on his trial. 

Mr. Gad ROW. We have connected the Pri- 
soner With a traitorous conspiracy, of which 
Thelwall is party. The general conspiracy 
being established, separate evidence of auy par- 
ticular part attaches on the whole. 

Mr. Easkixg. Persons uniting for any ob- 
ject and acting together—in that case all sepa- 
rate parts, conducive to the end, involve each, 
though he may not be present. But that is not 
the case: it appears only that Thelwall gave a 
paper to be printed; unless, therefore, you show 
that the deſendant either paid for it or approved 
of the contents, you cannot affect him. There 
is no connect ion whatever, and in criminal cases 
such as this, the strictest rules of evidence should 
be observed to their full extent. . 

The Lord PresIDExT. I conceive that the 


argument is rather premature, as the Court are 
not acquainted with what the paper contains. 


Before evidence is admitted, the Court must see 
that they do apply; there must therefore be 
some previous statement of its nature. | 
Mr. GarRrRow. I could only answer the ob- 
jection that was made. We produce this evis . 
dence as a part of the general system of Treason, 
in which the Prisoner is involved. | 
Mr. G1BBs. The argument seems to infer 
that because Thelwall is involved in an offence, 
the Defendant is also. | 
Mr. Garrow. No: that would be reason- 
ing abstractedly on the application of evidence; 
an exertion, at this period of the trial, mis- 
placed and improper. We wish to produce in 
evidence a part of the general plan of conspira- 
cy, which, in its direct effect, is a strong iucite- 
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ment to the intended insurrection, which is 


charged on the Prisoner as the means of accom- 
plishing his design. | | 
The Lon p PRESIDENT. This paper purports 


to be a set of Resolutions come to by the Lon- 


don Corresponding Society, offered to a Printer 
by a Member, at the same time, that the Prisoner 
is one also. Both are therefore alike involved 
in the acts of the Society, which the Resolu- 
tions and printing unquestionably are. The 
are parts of the general conspiracy, which, if 
established, it is further to be seen whether it 
can be brought home to the Prisoner. The 
evidence must therefore be admitted. 

Mr. Davison. Thelwall ordered me to print off 
2000 copies, and then to stop; 200 of them I 
soon completed, and carried to the Globe Ta- 
vern, a place of meeting for the London Corres- 


ponding Society. I met the Prisoner on the 


Stair-case. I bad been previous to that time often 
at the meeting of the Society, and knew him as 
Secretary to it. He ordered me to take the 200 
copies 1 brought with me back, I did, and re- 
turned to dinner at the Globe. After dinner the 
copies were sent for to the Meeting, and distri- 
buted. The copy I had on the 18th, and this 
delivery took place on the zoth: 300 people 
were present, and among them the prisoner. 
Thelwall was in the chair. I afterwards printed 
2000 more. Most of these I gave to the Priso- 
ner, the rest I distributed to the members as they 
came and asked for them. Besides these, 6000 
more were published by the Prisoner's order, who 
told me to go on till 1 was desired to stop: they 
are not paid for, but the Society is credited for 
them. 
ciety, and the Prisoner, as Treasurer, paid me 
tor it. The last publication was an Address to 
the People of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Richard Williams was called, to prove the 
hand writing of Thelwall. | 5 

Mr. GanROw. We have shown Thelwall to 
be a Party in the Conspiracy, and an Agent for 
Printing the Works of the Society. Any act 


of his, therefore, in pursvance of the grand ob- 
ject of the destruction of all rank, and the esta- 


blished orders, is evidence against the Prisoner: 


The mode he adopted was, that of writing 


Songs to expose andvilify the established orders, 
to prepare the minds of low and ignorant peo- 
ple for their ultimate destruction. We mean to 
produce in evidence an account of these songs, 
as given by Thelwall. 

Mr. ERSKINE. If these songs had been sung 


at the Society, it would have been evidence; 
but Thelwall's account that such songs had been 
sung is not. What an agent does, binds the 


principal, but not what he says he does. The 


account is given to a stranger unconnected with 
the Society. | | | 


Mr. G1BBs, We can have no anxiety to resist 
this kind of evidence, but the consideration that 
if it be frequently admitted, there is no knowing 


where it may end. 


— 
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On other occasions I printed for the So- 


actions. 1 
Gordon's case was a part of the action and a 


The Defendant is charged ist. With compas- 
sing the King's death. 2. With endeavouring to 
effect that object by means of an insurrection, 
or with exciting the insurrection with that set- 
tled design. All evidence, therefore, must ap- 

ly to one of these points of the Indictment. 
The present letter applies to neither. ; 

Mr. GaRROw. The whole objection applies 
to the effect and tendency of the letter, which 
is applicable only to the Jury. Now, we say, 
that the letter being in furtherance of the gene- 
ral conspiracy, all the collateral parts involve 
every one concerned, provided they do not di- 
vulge into separate and distinct offences. 

The Lorp ParsiDbENT. I have great doubts 
on this point of evidence. Every part of a 
general conspiracy should be admitted as 
imputable to all. But this is only a pri- 
vate letter, and though good against IJ hel- 
wall, in my opinion, should not be received 
against the prisoner. It is not similar to a fact 
done by Thelwall, it is only an account given by 
him like a declaration and confession. 

The Lon p Cuitr BakoN and Baron HorHAM 
were silent. | : 

Judge BuLLer, I think this evidence is 
admissible. The indictment in the present 
case involves two distinct points, which, if kept 
separate, the evidence will apply: — ist. The 
existence of a traitorous conspiracy ad. How 
far the prisoner is concerned in it. The first point 
should be established, and then the second 
enquired into, Suppose the case stood thus: — 
Thelwall had spoken words to the same effect; 


the evidence might have been received as esta- x 


blishing the first point of the existence of a 
conspiracy. 


at the time. It shewed what design was on 


n 
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This was done in Dameray and 
Purchase's case; and recently in Lord George 
Gordon's, evidence was received of what the 
mob said, although his Lordship was not present 


foot. The other point involving the prisoner 8 


letter or words make of the fact of a conspiracy. 
Judge GRose. 
ject, but I cannot think that the evidence should 
be rejected. Both are parties to one plot, and it 
is very material to hear what either says con- 
cerning it; for that shows the animus and ob- 
ject. I am therefore for its admission. | 


The Lord ChiET Baron. There certainly 
is great doubt on the subject; but it does not 


appear to me that the letter meets the definition 


of furthering the conspuacy. I therefore am for 
rejecting the evidence. | 


Baron HornAM. It does not appear to be 
part of the plan, but a simple narration, which 


should not be received against the Prisoner. 


_ The Lorp PnrSsSID ENT. Iretain my opinion, 
and see a wide distinction between words and 
The cry of the mob in Lord G. 


fact. 


There are doubts on this sub- 


must afterwards be made out; but Thelwall's 


I bree Judges being against the evidence, and 
two for it, the evidence was rejected. 
Mr. Garrow wished to produce a letter from 
Martin, a Member of the London Correspond- 
ing Society to Margarot, while at Edinburgh as 
a Delegate to the British Convention. 

== Mr. Ersx1vs objeted, as Martin was not in- 
== cluded in the indictment, nor any way known 
but as a Member of the London Cortesponding So— 
WE cicty. If his letter were to affect the Defendant, 
be saw no end to evidence, as any letter of any 
of the numerous members might be produced in 
= the same way, and he wished to know if in that 
WE case he should be allowed to rebut the evidence 
by the same kind; namely, evidence of innocent 
or meritorious intention. 
XZ Mr. GBs regarded this case as similar to the 
last. It was a r lation and not a fact. 
Mr. Garzow observed, that the letter was an 
excitation to insurrection in direct terms. 
The Soiiciror GENERAL conceived it clearly 
admissible on principle and authority. The In- 
XX dictment charged a conspiracy to overthrow the 
established government, and the letter was ob— 
== viously a part of it: T'wo conspirators commu- 
Wa ncating by letter, and one avowing the purpose 
and object in view. In Lord Stafford's case, he 
= aid, the evidence was ſirst ex2mined as to the 
—_—_— general {att of the existence of a plot; in Lord 
= 1. -vat's the same. | 
sSeseant Apair thought that the ground of 
soch evidence answered the most weighty ob- 
lections. It was not idle words spoken or writ— 
een by another person that would affect a pri— 
—= ner; but cool deliberation in prosecution of a 
plan must establish the fat of its existence. 
ln the present case it was the statement of one 
oon spirator of what passed to another. 

9 Mr. BeancrorFT admitted, that if it were 
were narrative of what had passed as in the 
blast case, his opinion would have gone with the 
Wa objection. But this letter was part of the con— 
racy, and pointed in a personal manner at 
| de ultimate object in view, namely the death of 
the King, for it exulted at the circumstance re- 
Yi lated of a woman throwing a patten at His Ma- 
_ 5 n 
. M P. FErSKINE objecteg to Mr. BrArcroFT's re- 
War citing part of the evidence, pending an argu- 
dent whether it should be admitted or not. 
4 Mr. BrAnchorr insisted that he could not 
aue on any met without naming it. 
The Losp Pnrsrprxr conceived that the 
nature of the evid 


0 5 ence was all that was necessary 
to mention. A 7 
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OY | Mr. BEARcRoPT continued to recite parts of 
be letter in his argument, and blamed Mr. 
Erskine for interrupting him. | | 
* | Mr. Bowen and Mr. Law Supported the evi- 
. 8 on the ground ſirst mentioned by Mr. 
Xx .row, namely, the tendency and incitement 
= contained, ___ | 
BE 34 — Euskixx replied at some length, and 
1 cate ing fire at some gesture or whisper of the 
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Solicitor Geneial, said, „“ Is this the way that 
you conduct criminal prosecutions ; I trust that 
Jam not to be 11structed in the law of the case 
by you, Sir.“ He then animadverted with some 
Severity on Mr. Bearcroft's arguments and man— 
ner, the latter of which he thought highly irre- 
gular. | | 

The Lord PagsIDENT thought the length of 
discussion proper, and that no blame was imputa» 
ble. A difference having taken place on the 
Bench in the last case, it was right that this. 
$houl'! be investigated thoroughly. He thought 
that it could not be made out a part of the con- 
spiracy. The letter was written by Martin; 
but it did not appear that it was ever received 
or sent to Margarot. It appeared to him only 
a confession under the hands of one conspirator, 
which could not be used against another. Irt 
Stafford's ease the conspirators were overheard 
in the act of conspiring : That was a fact. "This 
was only a relation of one, or an admission re- 
garding only the person who made it. 

The Loap Curry Baron confined. his pre- 
ceding opinion to the bare case of a relation of a 
fat to another, which relation could not extend, 
he thought, beyond the person who made it. 
The present case differed in his mind consider- 
ably. It was in itself a fact, a written conver- 


sation between one person involved in the con- 


spiracy and another. The act was in itsell 
complete, though it did not reach the person to 
whom it was addressed. It plainly indicated 
the fad of a conspiracy. 

Baron Horn Au retained his opinion on the 
former point, but thought this case differed. It 
was not a simple narration, but in itself a direct 


incitement to a perseverance in insurrection. 


Judge Bult, In Lord William Russel's 
Case the distinction of the two questions is 
strongly pointed out, namely, the general act 
of conspiracy, and what share the Prisoner had 
in it, or how it affects him. The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice who tried that case, always kept that dis- 
tinction in view, and substantiated the first as 
a fact separate from the second. In the present 
case we must therefore receive every evidence, 
which establisbes the fact of a conspiracy against 
the life of his Majesty. Then comes the second 
question; how far the prisoner was concerned 
in it. : 
Judge Gos conceived it material evidence; 


it showed the existence of a conspiracy, and the 


In this case scribere est agere. 
The evidence must be 


nature of it. 
Lord PRESIDENT. 


read. The letter was according! produuced 


and read. 


A letter was read from James Smith, dated 
addressed to 
Hardy. .. | SEP | | 

It acquainted him that a Society. had there 
formed itself upon the pure principles of liberty 
Although the suppression of the General Assem+ 


bly in Scotland had cast a damp upon their minds, 
F 
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It solicited the favour of bis assistance and ad- 
vice in the prosecution of the grand object. 

To this letter Hardy answers under the date 
of May 1, 1794. 

Acknowledges the reception with pleasure— 
Fxpresses his hope that ere long tyranny will be 
no more It informs of the junction between his 
Society and that for Constitutional Information. 

The next paper read was a letter from Bristol, 
dated April 24, 1794, addressed to Hardy. 

[t refers to a former letter, expressive of the 
difficulties that the nascent Society of Bristol 
had to struggle with, and hints that they 
imagine themselves slighted by the London 


Corresponding Society. They speak of the Ad- present—Crown and Anchor Tavern— 1 
dress published at Bristol that it was exceeding- ©  Fnosr in the Chair: 
ly reasonable and temperate—such as no rational | „ 
reader was likely to be alarmed at- They ap- Messrs. Tooke, D. Edwards, Bonney, goun * 
; , f & Martin, J. Williams, Dr. Maxwell, Hall, Sharpe, 

plaud the idea of a General Convention. Signed , Oh eee ee Fr ' Bn 
Fobn Pomfrey | * Pearson, Kentish, Sturch, G. Williams, Con- 1 
Read a letter from Norwich, dated 29th Stable, Rivington, C. Harwood, Bush, Bush, Wy 


April, 1794, addressed to Hardy.— This corre- 
Spondent ridicules the subscriptions of the friends 
of Government, where one Noble Lord's name 
is seen against 2ool. and another importantly 
after 20l. He applauds the superior energy of 
the friends of freedom, and requests a copy of 
the last declarations of Hardy's Society. 

Read a letter from Hereford, dated 12th 
April, 1794, addressed to Hardy.—lt merely 
requests information as to the nature and designs 
of Hardy's Society, and expresses sentiments 
inclined to affiliation. It is signed Josep 
Powell, . 

To this Hardy returns for answer, that their 
objects are the increase of knowledge, the re- 
dressing of grievances, universal suffrage and 
annual Parliaments, as the only means of ob- 
taining substantial freedom; for says Mr. 
Hardy, as the poet Pope writes, ( Homer ) 
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The Society for Constitutional Information 
were then proved on the 15th June, 1792, to 
have received the six Delegates from the London 
Corresponding Society with great pleasure. 

T. Hardy's letter, thanking the Society for 
Constitutional information for the, 200 copies of 
their letters, 3 

The meeting of the Society for Constitutional 
Information on the 2oth of July, 1792, was then 
proved—in which the proposal about Paine's 
book was received ; that author represented that 
the profits of the Rights of Man were 1000l, and 
he begged that Society to become trustees for 
the disposal of it. At this meeting there were 


jun. Tuffoull, Mattelow, Hinde, Lord Semple, 
Jennings, Barbellow, Fitzgerald, Allen, Chap- 
man, Aspinshall, Hardy, Grant, Capt. Perry, 
Rev. Dr. Towers, Gough, Gerald, Littlejohn, 
Rutt, Sutton, Moore. 


It was determined to consider of the proposal, 
and finally answer on the next meeting, which 
with nearly the same persons present, met on the 
Then they resolved to 


27th of July, 1792. 


* 
4 


1 
5 


1 


* 


reje&t the offer Adams was directed to write a 


receive the advantage of his talents. 
Mr. Jordan sworn. 


4 


letter expressive of the Society's thanks for the 1 
honor he had done them, but they thought every 
man who had laboured in the public service 
merited to reap the fruits of his labour, and 


* 
1 
3 i 
"1 « * 


Do vou know the hand-writing of Thomas 


Paine * 


You 


I never saw him write—though I have 
seen what I believe to be his writing. 


Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away. 

A letter from the Sheffield Society. Mr, Tims 
proved the seizing of the paper. Mr. EaskixE 
conceiving it irregular: He was answered by the 
Counsel for the Crown, that it was not stated to 
be the Society, but simply a Society. TY: 

A letter from Halifax, to Hardy, signed W. 
Trumel. | 
A letter from Glasgow, dated Oct. zo, 1793, 
alludes to the Edinburgh Convention the per- 
Secution of the Friends of Freedom, and hopes 
that measures will be adopted -for their. relief. 
Signed Juo. Barclay. 5 

. Daniel Adams called in. 


Were you not Secretary to the 'Society for 
Constitutional Information? I was. Was that 
book, in which the proceedings appear to be 
entered, in your hands? It was. Was this book 
open to the perusal of the members? Yes. Were 
you proceedings ever read over to the Society? 
es, on one day, it was usual to read the pro- 
ceedings of the day previous. . 


were the publisher of his Rights of Man? F hag 
was; I did not print them. Chapman printed 
them. You have received notes from him after 
the delivery of the copy? I do not recollect. 
You know his person? I have seen him. Paine 
is the author of the book? He is. Is that the x 
book you published? I can't tell; there were } 
pirated editions. Have you no marks by which 
you can ascertain it? I believe it came from my 
house ; Chapman printed the first part of the | 
Rights of Man, and the first part of the second. 
At a meeting on the 25th of September, 1792, | 
of the Society for Constitutional Information, 
read a letter from T. Hardy, as Secretary to tl? 
London Corresponding Society. | $975 
It spoke their hearty abhorrence of a con- 
nettion with German despots, and hoped the 
names of Freemen would be. sufficient to cout 
teract their designs, : 8 
To this letter an answer of thanks was fe. 
tur ned. £2 in 1 | 5 ; 
Here the Judge addressed the Jury--As be 
could not flatter them that a short period would £4 
enable them to go through any one description ps 


* 


+ v7 


* 


pf evidence, he advised them io raw for re- 
freshment. 

At half past four o'clock the Jury returned, 
and the Court being resumed. 

Lavzun, the Messenger, was called in to 
prove the finding the first Edition of Paine's 
Book in the house of Hardy. 

Then was read the Address of Paine to the 
Convention of Fraace upon his being elected a 
Member of the Convention, and ordered to be 
distributed by the London Corresponding So— 
ciety. 

It spoke of the purity between the situations 
of America and France, and the work that was 
before them, the unconfined operation of liberty, 
and the impolicy of despots. lt exhorted them 
FX to punish their enemies by instruction rather 
than revenge. : 


I homas Chapman sworn. 
=&F He deposed that he had printed the whole 
First, and the former part of the Second Part of 
the Rights of Man as far as Signature R. page 
128 included. He did not finish the book, but 
returned the rest to Paine. 


[ere follows various Extradts from Pal x x', 
* Rights of Man, containing the dedicatory Letter 


ch We 7 M. Dt La FayETTE, and the Preface to 

the the Second Part, which were read by the Clert.] 

to 10 | 

— M. DE LA FAYETTE. 

_ After an acquaintance of nearly fifteen years, in 

11 difficult situations in America, and various consulta- 

vice i ions in Europe, I feel a pleasure in presenting to you 

and | his mall treatise, in gratitude for your services to 
ry beloved America, and as a testimony of my 
esteem for the virtues, public and private, which T 
nano you to possess. | 

mas FREE The only point upon which I could ever discover 

1ave that we differed, was not as to principles of govern- 

ou ment, but as to time. For my own part, I think it 

> | FXXEqually as injurious to = principles to permit 


ned them to linger, as to push them on too fast. That 
which you suppose accomplishable in fourteen or fif- 

ct, een years, I may believe practicable in a much 
21inc horter period. Mankind, as it appears to me, are 
a e ways ripe enough to understand their true interest, 
Provided it be presented clearly to their understand- 


n my , do much, Where we would wish to reform we 
f the Tmust not reproach, 1 : 
4 4 1 the American revolution was established, I 
1792, 0 x A disposition to sit serenely down and enjoy the 
= = Mm. It did not appear to me that any object could 
the W erwards arise great enough to make me quit tran- 
to LETT ity, and feel as I had felt before. But when 
$0074 _ and not place, is the energetic cause of 
| . | 


eon. a man, I find, is every where the same. 
d the Re I am now once more in the public world ; and as 


coun- ase not a right to contemplate on so many years 
RE naming lite as you have, I am resolved to la- 

vas te- A as, fast as I can; end as I am anxious for your 
RE 25 your company, I wish you to hasten your 

As be "amy and overtake me. | | 
would ou make a campaign the ensuing spring, which 
Wi, RE” most probable there will be no Occasion for, I 


* 


with the same zeal.” 
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will come and join you. Should the campaign com- 
mence, I hope it will terminate" in the extinction of 
German despotism, and in establishing the freedom 
of all Germany. When France shall be surrounded 
with revolutions, she will be in peace and safety, and 
her taxes, as well as those of Germany, will conze- 
quently become less. 


Your sincere, 
Atﬀtectionate Friend, 


THOMAS PAINE. 
London, Feb. 9, 1792. 


PREFACE. 


When ! began the chapter entitled the “ Conclusion“ in 
the former part of the RIGHTS OF MAN, published lust 
car, it was my intention to have extended it to a greater 
ength ; but in casting the whole matter in my mind which 
I wished to add, I found that I must either make. the work 
too bulky, or contract my plan too much. I theretore 
brought it toa close as soon as the subject would admit, and 
reset ved what I had further to say to another opportunity. 

Several other reasons contributed to produce this deter- 
mination. I wished to know the manner in which a work, 
written in a Style of thinking and e pression different to 
what had b-en customary in England, would be received 

efore I ventured farther, A great field was opening to the 
view of mankind by means of the French Revolution. Mr. 
Burke's outrageous opposition thereto brought the contro. 
versy into England. He attacked principles which he knew 
(from information) I would contest with him, because they 
are principles which I believe to be good, and which I have 
contributed to establish, and conceive myselt bound to de- 
fend. Had he not urged the controversy, I had most pro- 
bably been a silent man. 

Another reason for deferring the remainder of the work 
was, that Mr. Burke promised in his tirst publication to re- 
new the subject at another opportunity, and to make a com- 
parison of what he called the English and French Constitu- 
tions. I therefore held myself in reserve tor him. He has 
published two works since, without doing this; whick he 
certainly would not have omitted, had the comparison been 
in his favour. 

In his last work, “ His appeal from the new to the old 
Whigs,“ he has quoted about ten pages from the Rights of 
Man, and having given himself the trouble ot doing this, 
says, © he shall not attempt in the smallest degree to retute 
them,” meaning the principles therein contained... I am 
enough acquainted with Mr. Burke to know, that he would 
if he could. But instead of contesting them, he immedi- 


_ ately consoles himself with saying, that “ he has done his 


art.” ---He has not done his part. He has not performed 
his promise of a comparison ot Constitutions. He started 
the controversy, he gave the challenge, and has fled trom 
it; and he is nowa CASE IN POINT with his own opinion, 
that, „the age of chivalry is gone!“ . 

The title, as well as the substance of his last work, bis 
« Appeal,” is his condemnation. Principles must stand 
on their own merits, and if they are good they certainly will. 
To put them under the shelter of other men's authority, as 
Mr. Burke has done, serves to bring them into suspicion. 
Mr. Burke is not very ſond of dividing his honours, but in 
this case he is artfully dividing the disgrace. But who are 
those to whom Mr. Burke made his appeal? A sct of 
childish thinkers and half-way politicians born in the last 
century; men who went no farther with any principl- than 
as it suitechtheir purpose as a party; the nation was always 
left out of the question; and this has been the character of 
every party from that day to this. The nation sees nothing 
in such works, or such politics worthy its attention. A liz- 
tle matter will move a party, but it must be something 
great that moves a nation. 

Though I see nothing in Mr. Burke's Appeal worth 
taking much notice of, there is, however, one expression 
upon which 1 shall offer a few remarks.---After quoting 
largely from the Rights of Man, and declining to contest 
the principles contained in the work, he says, © This will 
© most probably be done (if such writings shall be thought 
to deserve any other refutation than that of criminal jus- 
te tice) by others, who may think with Mr. Burke and 


* 


* 


* 
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In the first {4g it has not yet been done by any body. 
Not less, 1 belle ve, than eight or ten pamphlets intended as 
ans wers to the former part of the“ Rights of Man,” have 
been published by different persons, and not one of them, 


to my knowl:dge, has extended to a second edition, nor 


are even the titles of them so much as generally remem- 
b:red. As I am averse to unnecessarily multiplying pub- 
I cations, I have answered none of them; And as I b-lieve 

that a man may wrice himself out of reputation when no- 
body else can do it, I am careful to avoid that rock. 

But as I would decline unn=cessary publications on the 
one hand, so would J avoid every thing that might appzar 
like sullen pride on the other, It Mr. Burke, or any per- 
on on his sid: the question, will produce an answer to the 
© Rights of Man,” that shall extend to an half, or even to 
a {ourth part ot the number of Copies to which the Rights 
of Man extended, I will reply to his work. But until this 
be done, I shall so far take the sense of the Public tor my 
guide (and the world knows. 1 am not a flatterer) that 
what they do not think worth while to read, is not worth 
mine to answer. I suppose the number of Copies to which 
the Rights: of Man extended, taking England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, is not less than between forty and fifty thou. 
s ind. fs x 

{ now come to remark on the remaining part of the quo- 
tation ] have made trom Mr. Burke. 

« If,” says he, “such writings shall be thought to de- 
© serve any other retutation than that of ckININ AI. 
6 justice.“ 

Pardoning the pun, it must be cIuIN A justice indeed 
that should condemn a work as a substitute for not bein 
able to rcfute it. The greatest condemnation that coul 
be passed upon it would be a refutation. But in procecding 
by the method Mr. Burke alludes to, the condemnation 

would, in the final event, pass upon the criminality of the 
process and not upon the work, and in this case, I had ra- 
ther be the author, than be either the judge or the jury, 
that should condemn it. 

But to come at onee to the point. I have differed from 
Some professional Gentlemen on the subject of prosecutions, 
and since I find they are falling into my opinion, which 1 
will here state as tully, but as conciscly as I can. 

Iwill first put a case with respect to any law, and then 
compare it with a government, or with what in England 
is, or has been, called a Constitution. 

It would be an act of despotism, or what in England is 
called arbitrary power, to make a law to prohibit investi- 
zating the principles, $ood or bad, on which such a law, 
or any other is founded. x. 

It a law be bad, it is one thing to oppose the practice of 
it, but it is quite a different thing to expose its errors, to 
rcason on its defects, and to shew cause why it should be 
repealed, or why another ought to be substituted in its 
place. 1 have always held it an opinion (making it also 
my practice) that it is better to obey a bad law, making 
ust at the same time of every argument to shew its errors 
and procure its repeal, than forcibly to violate it ; because 
the precedent of breaking a bad law might weaken the 
force, and lead to a discretionary violation of those which 
are good, 

The case is the same with respect to principles and ſorms 
of Government, or to what are called Constitutions and the 
parts of which they are composed. 

It is for the good of nations, and not for the emolument 
or aggrandizement of particular individuals, that Govern- 
ment ought to be established, and that mankind are at the 
expence of supporting it. The defects of every Govern- 
ment and Constitution, both as to principle and 88755 must, 
on a party of reasoning, be as open to discussion as tlie de- 
ſects of a law, and it is a duty which every man owes to 
<0Ciety to point them out. 
means of remedying them are generally seen by a nation, 
that nation will reform its Government or its Constitution 
in the one case, as the Government repealed or reformed 
the law in the other. The operation of Government is re- 
strifted to the making and the administering of laws; but it 
is to a nation that the right of forming or reforming, gene- 
rating or regenerating Constitutions and Governments be- 
long; and consequently those subjects, as subjects of in- 
vestigation, are always before a country As A MATTER or 
„aur, and cannot, without invading the general rights of 
that country, be made subjects for prosecutlon. On this 
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When those defects, and the 


round I will meet Mr. Burke whenever he please. It is 
— that the whole argument should come out, than to 
seck to stifle it. It was himselt that opened the contro- 
versy, and he ought not to desert it. 

do not believe, that Monarchy and Aristocracy will con- 
tinue seven years longer in any of the enlightened countries 
in Europe. It better reasons can be Shewn for them than 
against them, they will stand; if the contrary, they will 
not. Mankind ere notnow to be told they shall not think, or 
they shall not read ; and publications that go no farther than 
to investigate principles of Government, to invite men to 
reason and to reflect, and to she the errors and excellencics 
of different systems, have a rig it to appear. It they do not 
EXCite attention, they are not worth the trouble of a pro- 
Secution ; and if they do, the prosecution will amount to 
nothing, since it cannot amount to a prohibition ot reading, 
This would be a sentence on the public, instead ot the au- 
thor, and would also be the most effectual mode ot making 
or hastening Revolutions: 

On all cases that apply universally to a nation, with re- 
spect to systems of Government, a Jury of Twelve Men is 
not comnetent to decide, Where there are no Wiinesses 
to be examined, no facts to be proved, and where the 


whole matter is before the whole Public, and the mer:ts or 


dem-rits of it resting on their opinion; and where there is 
nothing to be known in a Court, but what every body 
knows out of it, every twelve men is equally as good 1 
Jury as the other, and would most probably reverse each 
other's verdict; or, from the variety of their opinions, not 
be able to form one. It is one case, whether a nation ap- 
prove a work, or a plan; but is quite another case, whe- 
ther it will commit to any wuch 3 ry the power of deter- 
mining whether that nation have a right to, or shall reform 
its Government, or not. I mention those cases, that Mr. 
Burke may $se< I have not written on Government without 
reflecting on what is Law, as well as on what are Rights. 
The only effectual Jury in such cases would be, a Con- 

ention of the whole nation fairly elected; for in ail such 
cases the whole nation is in the vicinage. It Mr. Burke 
will propos? such a Jury, Iwill wave all privileges of being 
the Citizen of any other Country, and, defending its prin- 
ciples, abide the issue, provided he will do the same; tor 
my opinion is, that his work and lus principles would be 
condemned instead of mine. 

As to the prejudices which men have from education and 
habit, in favour of any particular ſorm or system of Go- 
vernment, those prejudices have yet to stand the test of 
reason and reflection. In fact, such 32 are nothing. 
No man is prejudiced in favour of a thing, knowing it to 


be wrong. He is attached to it on the belief of its being 


right; and when he sees it is not so, the prejudice will b» 


one. We have but a defective idea of what prejudice is, 
t might be said, that until men think jor themszives, the 


whole is prejudice, and not opinion; for that only is opi- 
I oifer 


nion which is the result of reason and reflection. 


this remark, that Mr. Burke may not confide too much in 


what has been the customary prejudices of the Country. 


do not believe that the people of England have ever been 


fairly and candidly dealt by. They have been imposed u pou 


by parties, and by men assuming the character of leaders. 
It is time that the nation should rise above those trifles. It 
is time to dismiss that inattention wich has so long been 


the encouraging cause of stretching taxation to excess. It 


is time to dismiss all those songs and toasts which are ca- 
culated to enslave, and operate to suffocate reflection. On WW 


all such subjects men have but to think, and they will nei- 
To say that any people are 
not fit tor freedom, is to make poverty their choice, and to 
say they had rather be loaded with taxes than not. If such 
a case could be proved, it would equally prove, that those 


ther. act wrong nor be misled. 


who govern are not fit to govern them, tor they are a pat 
of the same national mass. 


But admiting Governments to be changed all over FU. 


rope; it certainly may be done without convulsion or fe- 
venge. It is not worth making changes or revolutions, un. 
less it be for some great national benefit; and when this 


Shall appear to a nation, the danger will be, as in America 
and France, to those who oppose ; and with this reflectien 


I close my Preface. 


| | THOMAS PAINE. 
London, Feb. 9, 1792. 
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Ws RicuTs or Max, Part J. | Page 156.—“ From the Revolutions of Ame- 
1 Page 54.—“ Can then Mr. Burke produce rica and France, and the symptoms that have 
the English Constitution? If he cannot, we may appeared in other countries, it is evident, that 
fairly conclude, that though it has been so much the opinion of the world is changing with re- 
XX talked about, no such thing as a constitution spect to systems of Government, and that re- 


exists, or ever did exist, and consequently 
chat the people have yet a Constitution to 
form. | 
Mr. Burke will not, I presume, deny the 
position I have already advanced ; namely— 
that governments arise either out of the people 
or over the people. The English Government 
is one of those which arose out of a conquest, 
and not out of society, and consequently it 
arose over the people; and though it has been 
much modified from the opportunity of circum- 
W $tancessince the time of William the Conqueror, 
WS the country has never yet regenerated itself, 
and is therefore without a Constitution.”” 
Wu Page 55.— A government on the principles 
on which Constitutional Governments arising 
out of society are established, cannot have the 
right of altering itself. If it had, it would be 
arbitrary. It might make itself what it please; 


IF he and wherever such a right is set up, it shews 
there is no Constitution. The act by which 
dhe English Parliament empowered itself to sit 
seven years, shews there is no Constitution in 


ee. 


1 England. It might, by the same self- authority, 


form Parliament, was on the same erroneous 
principle. The right of reform is in the nation 
in its original character, and the Constitutional 
nethod would be by a general convention 
eelected for the purpose.“ wa 

Page 60—“ Much is to be learned from the 
French Constitution. 


4A 3 transplanted themselves with William the Con- 


oifer 23 
chin 


been 


u = EL 
aQcrs. as 


. abilities, 
en this Rs 


== queror from Normandy into England, and the 
country 15 yet disfigured with th. marks. May 
then the example of all France contribute to 
egenerate the freedom which a province of it 
Aestroyed!“ 
Page 152—< The two modes of Government 
ZW hich prevail in the world, are, Frit, Govern- 


. 


1 2 by election and representation: Secondly, 


overnment by hereditary succession. The 


bormer is 8 known by the name of Re- 
* the latter by that of monarchy and 


public; 
hose two distinct and opposite forms, 
Frect themselves on the two distinct and oppo- 


. F SS 0 
dldite basis of Reason and Ignorance.—As the 


Fercise of Government requires talents and 


and as talents and abilities cannot 


merica _— . 
lecten keditary succession requires a belief from man, 


INE. 


e hereditary descent, it is evident that he- 


. 1 his reason cannot subscribe, and 
1 ich can only be established upon his igno- 

Wnce; and the more ignorant any country is, 
Pe better it is fitted for this species of Go- 


wy o 

FF \ > * 1 
ernment.“ 
Wen . 


: * 


Conquest and tyranny 


volutions are not within the compass of political 
calculations, 'The progress of time and cir- 
cumstances, which men assign to the accom- 
plishment of great changes, is too mechanical to 
measure the force of the mind, and the rapidity. 
of reflection, by which Revolutions are gene- 
rated: All the old governments have received a 


Shock from those that already appear, and 


which were once more. improbable, and are a 
greater subject of wonder, than a general Re- 


volution 12 Europe would be now. 


«© When we survey the wretched condition of 
man under the monarchical and hereditary sys- 
tems of Governinent, dragged from his home 
by one power, or driven by another, impove- 
riched by taxes more than by enemies, it be- 
comes evident that those systems are bad, and 
that a General Revolution in the principle and 
construction of Governments is necessary. 

„What is Government more than the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the nation? It is not, 
and from its nature cannot be, the property of 
any particular man or family, but of the whole 
community, at whose expence it is supported; 
and though by force or contrivance it has been 
usurped into an inheritance, che usurpation 
cannot alter the right of things. Sovereignty, 
as a matter of right, appertains to the nation 
only, and not to any individual; and a nation 
has at all times an inherent indefeasible right to 
abolish any form of Government it finds incon- 
venient, and establish such as accords with its 
interest, disposition, and happiness. The ro- 
mantic and barbarous distinction of men into 
kings and subjects, though it may suit the con- 
dition of courtiers, cannot that of citizens; and 
is exploded by the principle upon which Go- 
vernments are now founded. Every citizen is a 
member of the sovereignty, and, as such, can 
acknowledge no personal subjection; and his 
obedience can only be to the laws. : 

«© When men think of what Government is, 
they must necessarily suppose it to possess a 
knowledge of all the objects and matters upon 
which its authority is to be exercised. In this 
view of Government, the Republican system, as 
established by America and France, operates to 
embrace the whole of a nation; and the know- 
ledge necessary to the interest of all the parts, 
is to be found in the centre, which the parts by 
representation form: but the old Governments 


are on a construction that excludes knowledge 


as well as happiness; Government by Monks, 
who know nothing of the world beyond the 
walls of a Convent, is as consistent as Govern- 


ment by Kings. 


«« What were formerly called Revalutions, 
were little more than a change of persons, or 
an alteratioa of local circumstances. They 
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rose and fell like things of course, and had 
nothing in their existence or their fate that 
could influence beyond the spot that produced 
them. But what we now see in the world, 
from the. Revolutions of America and France, 
are a renovation of the natural order of things, 
a system of principles as universal as truth and 
the existence of man, and combining moral 
with political happiness and national prospe- 
rity.“ | 

Page: 161.—* As it is not difficult to perceive, 
from the enlightened state of mankind, that 
Hereditary Governments are verging to their 
decline, and that revolutions on the broad basis 
of nation sovereignty, and Government by re- 
presentation, are making their way in Europe, 
it would be an act of wisdom to anticipate their 
approach, and produce Revolutions by reason 
and accommodation, rather than commit them 
to the issue of convulsions. , 

© From what we now see, nothing of Reform 
in the Political World ought to be eld impro- 
bable. It is an age of enen, in which 
every thing may be looked for. The intrigue 
of Courts, by which the system of war is kept 
up, may provoke a confederation of nations to 
abolish it: and an European Congress, to pa- 
tronize the progress of free Government, and 
promote the civilization of nations with each 
other, is an event nearer in probability, than 
once were the Revolutions and Alliance of 
France and America.“ | 

Part Second, 

Page 21.—“ All hereditary Government is 
In its nature tyranny. An heritable Crown, or 
an heritable Throne, or by what other fancifal 
name su h things may be called, have no other 
significant ere than that mankind are 
heritable property. To inherit a Government, 
is to inherit the People, as if they were flocks 
and herds.” | 

Page 27.—“ How irrational then is the he- 
reditary system, which establishes channels of 
power, in company with which wisdom refuses 
to flow. By continuing this absurdity, man is 
perpetually in contradiction with himself; he 


accepts for a King, or a Chief Magistrate, or a 


Legislator, a person whom he would not elect 
for a constable.“ | {ies 

Page 47.—** This Convention met at Phila- 
delptua in May, 1787, of which General Wash- 
ington was elected president. He was not at 
that time connected with any of the State Go- 
vernments, or with Congress. He delivered 
up his commission when the war ended, and 
Since then had lived a private citizen. 

The Convention went deeply into all the 
subjects; and having, after a variety of debate 
and investigation, agreed among themselves 
upon the several parts of a federal Constitution, 
the next question was, the manner of giving it 
authority and practice. 

For this purpose, they did not, like a cabal 


of cour tiers, send for a Dutch Stadtholder, or a 


German Elector; but they referred the whole 
matter to the sense and interest of the country. 

They first directed, that the proposed Con- 
stitution should elect a Convention, expressly 
for the purpose of taking it into consideration, 
and of ratifying and ratification of any nine 
states should be given, that those states should 
proceed to the election of their proportion f 
members to the new federal Government; and 
that the operation of it should then begin, and 
the former federal Government cease.”? . 

Page 52.—“ The history of the Edwards nd 
the Mute, and up to the commencemement of 
the Stuarts, exhibits. as many instances of ty- 
ranny as could be acted within the limits to 
which the nation had restricted it. The Stuarts 
endeavoured to pass those limits, and their fate 2 . 
is well known. In all those instances we sce 
nothing of a Constitution, but only of restric- 
tions on assumed power. 

„After this, another William, descended 
from the same stock, and claiming from the 
same origin, gained possession; and of the two 
evils, James and William, the nation preferred 
what it thought the least; since, from circum- 
stances, it must take one. The act, called the 
Bill of Rights, comes here into view. What me 
is it, but a bargain, which the parts of the 
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Government made with each other to divide 
powers, profits and privileges? You shall have 
so much, and 1 will have the rest; and with mn 
respect to the nation, it said, for fozr 5hares, 
YOU shall have the right of petitioning. This 
being the bill of rights is more properly a bill 
of wrongs and of insult. As to what is called 
the Convention Parliament, it was a thing that 
made itself, and then made the authority by 
which it ated. A few persons got together, 
and called themselves by that name. Severa! aa 
of them had never been elected, and none of 
them for that purpose. __ 
„ From the time of William, a species 0: 
Government arose, issuing out of this coalition 
Bill of Rights; and more so, since the corrup- Wl 
tion introduced at the Hanover succession, by il 
the agency of Walpole ; that can be described % 
by no other name than a despotic Legislation. IF 
„Though the parts may embarrass cach Wl 
other, the whole has no bounds ; and the only 8 
right it acknowledges out of itself, is the right Wh 
of petitioning. Where then is the Constitution Ws 
either that gives or that restrains power ? 25 
elt is not because a part of the Government 
is elective, that makes it less a despotism, i! WM 
the persons so elected, possess afterwards as it 
Parliament, unlimited powers. Election, n 
this case, become separated from representa- 
tion, and the candidates are candidates for de- 
potism. | CITES oak 
I cannot believe that any nation, reas0n- ng 
ing on its own rights, would have thought Ci 1 
calling those things a Constitution, if the cry 0 
Constitution had not been set up by the Co- 
vernment.?? 3 . 
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page 63.— Wich respect to the two houses, 

of which the English Parliament is composed, 

they {appear to be effectually influenced into 

y ru one, and, as a legislature, to have no temper of 
„ its own. The Minister, whoever he at any 

time may be, touches it as with an opium wand, 

d aud it sleeps obedience. 

xf WE But if we look at the distinct abilities of 
d the two houses, the difference will appear 50 

d great, as to shew the inconsistency of placing 


power where there can be no certainty of the 
d Judgment to use it. Wretched as the state of 
of representation is in England, it is manhood 
y- 1 — with what is called the House of 
Lords; and so little is this nick- named house 
regarded, that the people scarcely inquire at 
any time what is doing. It appears also to be 
most under influence, and the furthest removed 
rom the general interest of the nation. In the 
debate on engaging in the Russian and Turkish 
war, the majority in the House of Peers in fa- 
our of it was upwards of ninety, when, in the 
other house, which is more than double the 
umbers, the majority was sixty-three.”” 
= Page 65.—* But in whatever manner the se- 
parate parts of a Constitution may be arranged, 
there is one general principle that distinguishes 
5 freedom from slavery, which is, that all he- 
ita Government over a People is to them a 
pecie, 1 lavery, and Repretentative Government 
RR /reedom.”” 
Page 107. Having thus glanced at some 
ef the defects of the two Houses of Parliament, 
proceed to what is called the Crown, upon 
SWF hich I shall be very concise. 
It 5ignifes a nominal office of a million 
Were erling a year, the business of which consists 
receiving the money. Whether the person 
rade wise or foolish, sane or insane, a native or a 
poreigner, matters not. Every Ministry acts 
pon the same idea that Mr. Burke writes, 
manmely, that the people must be hood-winked, 


Mag bear or other; and what is called the Crown 
swers this purpose, and therefore it answers 
' I the purposes to be expected from it. This 
IX more than can be said of the other two 
. Manches.“ | 

age 161.—< The fraud, hypocrisy, and 
position of Gavernments are now beginning 
en be too well understood to promise them any 
ing career. The farce of monarchy and 
n ocracy, in all countries, is following that 
of chivalry, and Mr. Burke is dressing for the 
Meral. Let it then pass quietly to the tomb 
all other follies, and the mourners be com- 
orted. | DE 5 : 

The time is not very distant when England 
wil! laugh at itself for sending to Holland, Ha- 


easen. Per, Zell, or Brunswick for men, at the ex- 
gh. of e — à million a year, who understand nei- 
cry ot Thos hs 4 = laws, her langu ge, nor her interest, 
ue Co- nose capacities would scarcely have fitted 
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ad held in superstitious ignorance by some 
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them for the office of a parish constable. If 
Government could be trusted to such hands, it 
must be some easy and simple thing indeed, 
and materials fit for all the purposes may be 
found in every town and village in England.” 

Further proceedings at the Crown and Anchor 
were then read—on the 28th of Septembes aud 
5th of Otiober, 1792. | 

Read a letter from the Constitutional Whigs 
and Independents—and the thanks were voted. 

Read Joe} Barlow's Letter to the Convention 
of France, transmitted to the Society—it repre- 
sents the defects of the Constitution of 1791 — 
TheThanks of the Society for the communication 
were voted at the next Meeting, on the 12th of 
October. 


Frem the London Corresponding Society, <cith an 
inclozed Address to the National Convention of 
France. 

« Sir, 

% Your favour of the zd instant, informing 
us that our proposal for addressing the French 
National Convention had met with the appro- 
bation of the society for Constitutional Inform- 
ation, we have enclosed you a copy of the 
Address we have draun up and mean to send, 
the Society at large having approved of it. 

«© Not in the least presuming to propose it 
for the adoption of your Society, ourselves will 
joy fully throw it aside, and as readily subscribe 
to any production of yours better calculated to 
answer the purpose, and less unworthy being 
presented to so august an Assembly. f 

«« Should no other be produced, we imagine 


this plain but honest Address will be adopted 


by some other Societies, in concurrence with 
our own, and, respeRQing the manner of sign- 
ing, of conveying, and of presenting it, your 
better experienced advice will greatly oblige, 

« Gentlemen, your very humble Servant, 

« For the Committee of the London 
Corresponding Society, 
« MAURICE MARGAROT, Chairman. 


„Secretary. 


« Thursday, 11 Oct. 1792. 


« Frenchmen, 

« While foreign robbers are ravaging your 
territories under the specious pretext of justice, 
cruelty and desolation leading on their van, 
perſidy with treachery bringing up their rear, 
yet mercy and friendship impudently held forth 
to the World as the sole motives of their in- 
cursions, the oppressed part of mankind, for- 
getting for a while their own sufferings, feel 
only for yours, and with an anxious eye watch 


| the event, fervently supplicating the Almighty 


Ruler of the Universe to be favourable to your 
cause, so intimately blended with their own. 
Frowned upon by an oppressive system of con- 
troul, whose gradual but continued encroach- 
ments have deprived this Nation of nearly all 
its boasted Liberty, and brought us almost 
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that abject state of slavery from which you 
have so emerged, five thousand British Citizens, 
indignant, manfully 1 to rescue their 
Country from the opprobrium brought upon it 
by the supine conduct of those in power. They 
conceive it to be the duty of Britons to counten- 
ance and assist, to the utmost of their power, 
the champions of human happiness, and to 
swear to a Nation proceeding on the plan you 
have adopted, an inviolable friendship: sacred 
from this day be that friendship between us, 
and may vengeance to the uttermost overtake 
the man who, hereafter, shall attempt to cause 
a rupture, 

Though we appear so few at present, be as. 
cured, Frenchmen, that our number increases 
daily. It is true, that the stern uplifted arm of 
authority at present keeps back the timid ; that 
busily circulated impostures hourly mislead the 
credulous ; and that court intimacy with avowed 
French traitors has some effect on the unwary 
and on the ambitious : but with certainty we 
can inform you, Friends and Freemen, that in- 
formation makes a rapid progress among us; 
curiosity has taken possession of the public 
mind; the conjoint reign of ignorance and des- 
potism passes away; men now ask each other 
what is freedom, what are our rights? French- 
men, you are already free, and Britons are pre- 
paring to becume s0. Casting far from us the 
criminal prejudices artfully inculcated by evil- 
minded men and wily courtiers, we, instead of 
natural enemies, at length discover in French- 
men our Fellow Citizens of the World, and our 
brethren by the same Heavenly Father, who 
created us for the purpose of loving and mu- 
tually assisting each other, but not to hate, and 
to be ever ready to cut each other's throats at 
the command of weak and ambitious kings and 
corrupt ministers : seeking our real enemies, we 
find them in our bosoms ; we feel ourselves in- 
wardly torn by, and ever the victims of, a rest- 
less and all-consuming Aristocracy, hitherto the 
bane of every nation under the sun. Wisely 
have you acted in expelling it from France. 

«« Warm as our wishes are for your success, 
eager as we are to behold freedom triumphant, 
and man every where restored to the enjoyment 
of his just rights, a sense of our duty, as or- 
derly Citizens, forbids our flying in arms to 
Vour assistance; our Government has pledged 


the national faith to remain neutral—in a strug- 


gle of Liberty against Despotism Britons re- 
main neutral! O shame! But we have entrusted 
our king with discretionary Powers, we there- 
fore must obey; our hands are bound, but our 
hearts are free, and they are with you. 
Let German despots act as they please, we 
shall rejoice at their fall, compassionating how- 
ever their enslaved subjects. We hope this ty- 
ranny of their masters will prove the means of 
einstating in the full enjoyment of their rights 
and liberties, millions of our fellow creatures, 
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With unconcern, therefore, we view the Elec- 
tor of Hanover join his troops to traitors and 
robbers—but the King of Great Britain will do 
well to remember that this Country is not Ha- 
nover— should he forget this distinction, we 
will not. f | 

„While you enjoy the envied glory of being 
the unaided defenders of freedom, we fondly 
anticipate in idea, the numerous blessings man- 
kind will enjoy. If you succeed, as we ardently 
wish, the triple alliance (not of crowns, bit) 
of the people of America, France, and Britain, 
will give freedom to Europe, and peace to the 
whole world. Dear friends, you combat for 
the advantage of the human race—how well | 


purchased will be, __ at the expence of 


much bloodshed, the g 


orious unprecedented 


privilege of saying mankind is free—tyrant; 
and tyranny are no more—peace . on the 
_ earth, and this is the work of Frenchmen. (5 
«« Resolved, That the Thanks of this Society 
be given to the London Corresponding Society 
for the above Address transmitted by them; 
and that the Secretary acquaint them this i 
Society do highly approve of the spirit of the 


same.“ | 
Josep] Fohnson, Bookseller, sworn. 


Did you publish this pamphlet ? J have pub. 9 
Iished many. Do you know by the title this to 


* 


have been one of the pamphlets you published! 33 


I believe it may. Who paid for the publication? 
Do you believe o 

Barlow to be the author? I do not know. "Wo 

you believe other authors might assist? I 


The sale paid the charges. 


1 


— 
4 


really cannot say. You did not publish Paine's h ð0 
Did you seie; 
any? I believe I did. Many, or few ? 1 oY 


Rights of Man? No; I did not. 


wish to observe, that when I sold them the book 
had not been considered as a libel. Do you 
know how many of them were published? | 
do not know. 
lieve it was large. | | 


"it 8 
"- had 
— ITY 
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not be presse d upon this subject. J F 


Do you remember any letter from Mr. Pair 


to Mr. Dundas? Yes. Were copies sent you 


by any body? I think there were from tie oh 


country, Were there many ? I do not recolled. 
Some dozens? There might. 

Ido not know. Were there 7co? 1 do naß 
know, nor from whom they came. 8 


What quantity might you sell of Barlow 
letter ? 5 or 600, 


J- " | 


Lauzun proved the seizing Barlow's let" 
at the house of the prisoner. This letter w 


We | 
[The Cnirr Baron desired the witness migl!b 


| ESE 
Some hundreds 4 | 
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Was the sale extensive? i be 


transmitted to the Corresponding Society, toge 
ther with a copy of the same writer's letter % 


the Convention. | | 8 
Mr. Fohnson was here asked, if Mr. Barlo 
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was the author of Advice to the Privilege 


Orders?“ He published it for Barlow. Had 
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large sale? 


About 1000.— Extracts read frog 
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5 kisson corrected several errors in the Evglish 
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Do you know such book published by Thomas 
Paine ( meaning the Address to the Addres- 
sers 

1 believe there was such a book. 

Do you know the cheap edition? 

I beg leave to decline giving any answer. 

Several interrogatories then ensued. Do you 
believe that there was a large edition? Do you 
believe that real, or a fac simile edition? 

To all of wich the witness declined an an- 


 gwer. 


Do you know by whom this was printed? 
(shewing the book.) 1 believe by Mr. Sy- 
monds. 

Had you any communications on the sub- 
Jet? I beg leave to decline the answer. 

Mr. GAR ROW. My Lord, I am not asking 
whether the witness published any one edition 
or not ; but whether or not he had any commu- 
nication directly or indirectly with the author on 


Mr. Fobnson. I beg leave to decline any an- 
nar. - — | 

Mr. Garrow. Mr. M*Lean, are these the 
letters, referred to in the last bill, by Mr. Adams, 
Secretary to the Constitutional Society ? 

dar. Melean. They are. 

Mr. GarrRow emphatically remarked—we 
see and approve the industry of Mr. Adams, the 
Secretary. | 

On reading the Addresses, one mentioned 
4 That innumerable Societies are formed in Scot- 
land, England, and Ireland, for the purpose of 
Reform,” PV. 

In the same Addresses, © the Society has sent 
— the Soldiers ot Liberty 1000 pair of Shoes, 

Cc, 

After reading a body of other evidence, 

WILLIAM Huskissox, of Pall-Mall, who had 
Sometime resided in France, as Secretary to 
Lord GowtR, was called upon to substantiate an 
Address from a Society in France. Mr. Hus- 


translation of the Address—Such as, „“ Con- 
federacy destructive of TYAN NY, he mended 
by the more literal translation of © destructive of 
Tyrant, - The perfidious Court of St. James's, 


EI a Whose Hrannieal policy —The wit ness amended 
by“ whose infernal licy.“ 


Mr. Garrow.  1homas Wood, is that Mr. 
FrosT's handwriting ?: (shewing a manuscript 


do identify the same). 


Mr. Wood. I have no doubt of it. 
Mr. GaRROWw.— In order to shew, my Lord 


4 the nature of the glorious vifory alluded to by 


8 Mr. Hoax Tookk, &c. in the correspondence 


now read, I shall ask some few questions of the 


=== wines, who I believe resided in Paris at that 


=== eventful period, 
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Mr. Garrow.—Was you in Paris the 10th of 


Mr. Huskisson.--I was. I G resided in the 


3 hause of Earl Gower, the English Ambassador. 


On the 1oth of August I remained at home 


heard firing, and sa people running. 

Mr. GARROW.— What had occasioned the 
firing, &c. | 

Mr. Huzkisson. — The contest between the 
insurgents and the King's friends. The Governor 
took shelter in my lodgings. I went out about 
nine o'clock—the outbuildings were burnt, and 
there was an appearance of destruction every 
where. | 

Mr. William Woodfa!l deposed, that the paper 
Shewn him was the hand-writing of Mr. Horne 
Tooke, whom he had seen write several times. 

Mr. James Thornton, on being shewn four 
manuscripts, deposed, that they were the hand- 
writing of Mr. Horne Tooke. 

Mr. Thomson- affirmed, that the two papers 
now presented were among those seized in the 
house of Mr. Horne Tooke. | 

Mr. iTuskisson was again called, to mention 
what he knew of the state of affairs in Paris on 
the 10th of August, 1792. > 

CA letter contained these words—* We can 
now begin the public contributions“. J 

An extract was then read from the proceed- 
ings at the Crown and Anchor on the 18th of 
January, 1793, Lord SEMPLE in the Chair, 
when there were present, 


Count Zenobio, Mr. J. Williams, 


Mr. Chapman, Mr. Balmain, and 
Mr. Reider, Others, | 
It was resolved, “ That Citizen ST. AN DRE 
Should be admitted an Associated Honorary 
Member of this Society; and that the same 
should be published in the news-papers.” 
Ordered. | 
At another Meeting, 25th January, 1793, it- 
was resolved, „That Citizen BARRERE should 
be admitted an Associated Honorary Member 
of this Society; and that the same should be 
published in the newspapers. 5 
A Resolution was also made to the following 
effect: That the people of this country 


(meaning Great Britain) are averse to a war 


with France.“ | | 

In an extract from a letter written by Mr. 
Horwne Tooks to Pęrnlox, Mayor of Paris, 
Mr. Tooxx offers the donation of 4000 Livres 
to enable the French to defend themselves 
against all Tyrants, with assurances that he 
would give them every assistance in his power 
in the cause of Liberty—even again:t his own 
countrymen! | 

The French Paper, called the © Moniteur,” was 
then produced, recording these facts; containing 
also the congratulatory speeches of Sr. ANDRE 
and BARRERE on the subject. 

Mr. Huskiss0n, when called upon to swear to 
particular papers first produced, declined. 

Mr. De Boffe deposed, that he was a Book- 
seller in Gerard-street, Soho; that he sold French 
Newspapers; that be believed the papers now 
Shown him were the French Monzteurs, as genuine». 


Indulgence he may require. 
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Iy printed in Paris; that he had dealt extensively 
in the newspapers called the Moniteurs ; that they 
had, at the time alluded to, been ya fan 
from Paris to Calais, thence to Messrs. Minet 
and Fector, Dover; and that all those which he 
had received, had been constantly examined by 
the Custom-bouse Officers! [The emphasis with 
which Mr. De Boffe delivered himself in the 
concluding part of his deposition, produced a 
loud laugh. ] 

A short altercation then ensued between the 
ATToRNngy GENERAL and Mr. EnskIxE respect- 
ing the evidence now produced, the latter think- 
ing the Mouileur an indifferent testimony at this 
crisis. 

A letter was read, which the Constitutional 
Society transmitted by Mr. Rowan to Simon 
Butler and Oliver Bond, to congratulate them 
on tte resistance they made to the Aristo- 
cracy of Ireland. 

At a Meeting of the 12th of April, 1793, 
Mr. Frost read a letter, which he was directed 
to prepare, in answer to one from the United 


Societies of Norwich, Which was given in evi- 


dence, 

Previous to this, Mr. Ginzs acquainted the 
Court, that being indisposed he found himself 
unable to attend any longer ; and as it was then 
eleven o'clock, he hoped the Court would con- 
Sent to adjourn the proceedings. 

The PrtS1DeNtT said, that as they were now 
in the midst of the proceedings, he would much 
rather give him an hour in the morning. | 

Mr. Garrow observed, that though Mr. 
G1BBs should from indisposition withdraw, it 
could then produce no great inconvenience while 
Mr. Esskixg remained. 

Mr. Ersx1xe declared, that he would stay 
with all his heart, and suffer Mr. G1Bss to re- 
tire ; but he wished exceedingly that the Court 
would consent to adjourn then, as he wanted 
Some time to turn the evidence already given in 


his mind. | 


The Pastor replied, that he last night 


expressed his inclination to give every indul- 


2 in his power to the prisoner and his 
ounsel, but he did not think an adjournment 
now absolutely necessary, as no inconvenience 
could arise from Mr. G1BBs withdrawing. | 

Mr. ErsKiNE said, that as the evidence ad- 
duced was new to him, and he had occasion to 
deliberate upon it, the Counsel on the other side 
liad great Bo ma over him. 

The Lord PatsIDENT said, when he came to 
make his defence the Cou t would allow for any 
But as to the fa- 


tigue, the Court also had its share of it. The 


Proceedings were then continued. 


A resolution of the Constitutional Society of 
October 28th last was read, to send delegates to 
the Convention at Edinburgh, and their choice 
of Mr. Vork and Mr. Sinclair to that office, to- 
gether with the original instructions. There were 


two minutes of these instructions; the first, that 


the delegates should assist in forwarding any 
petition to the House of Common, to enquire in- 
to the state of said House, and requre a Reform 
of Parliament. It was afterwards altered to in- 
structions, that they should assist generally in 
any constitutional mode of procuring a reform. 
That they also demand annual Parliaments, ge- 
neral suffrage, and the right of the People to 
frequent reforms, &c. &c. 


Mr. Adams, their secretary, proved these in- 

structions. 
It turned out, that they allowed the Delegates 
seven guineas for travelling, and three guineas a 
week during their continuance in that office. 
Resolutions of the 17th of January, 1794, which 
were mentioned in the Attorney General's speech 
of yesterday, and appeared in this paper, were 
read: That law ceases to be an object of obedi- 
ence as soon as it becomes an instrument of op- 
pression, &c. 

In a sitting of the 24th of January, they re- 
solved that the excellent address of the London 
Corresponding Society should be inserted in 
their books, and the King's Speech to his Par- 
liament should be printed under it, and that 


| 40,000 copies of them should be priuted on one 


sheet of paper. 

On the 11th of April, in conference with 
some Members of the London Corresponding 
Society, it was resolved, that it was necessary 
to hold a Congress of Delegates from the People, 
for forwarding which they passed some regu- 
lations. | | 

He then went on to read their subsequent pro- 
ceedings, their consolatory address to Skirving, 


Muir, and Palmer, and the very eloquent answers 


returned by those Gentlemen. 


The last paper read, was their Anniversar7 
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Meeting at the Crown and Anchor on the 2d * 


of May, John Wharton, Esq. M. P. in the 


Chair. 


Amongst other things were mentioned, that 


they played Ca Ira, the Marsellois, and other RR 


patriotic music, and drank several patriotic 


toasts. 


were proceeding also to read the songs, which 


Mr. GarRow said he would not trouble the y 


Court with. 


Mr. Easxixr thought, that, after the fatigues 0 
of the day, it was but fair that they should bu | 


have a song. 


Mr. Garrow said he had no objection—it 4 | 


was not from any reluctance that he proposed 


omitting them, but to save the time of the {2 | 


Court. The song, however, was not sang. 


Amongst the Toasts were— 


© x, The Rights of Man; and may Britons never Wy 


want spirit to assert them.“ 


„ 2, The British Convention, lately held at Edin- 4 . 


When the first of this account was read they py A 


burgh ; and suceess to the important object it had in 


view. 


« 3. Citizen William Skirving, charged by t5* WW 


sentence of the Court of Justiciary, with the honour 
of being the cause of calling that Convention.“ 

« 4, The London Corresponding Society, and 
other Patriotic Societies of Great Britain and Ireland.“ 


« 5, Citizen Maurice Margarot, the condemned 
Delegate of this Society, and may his manly and pa- 
triotic conduct be rewarded by the attention of the 
4 People.” 
XX _ «cs. Citizen Joseph Gerald, the other Delegate of 
= this Society, now under persecution ; and may his 
* 1 Ig sentiment be engraved upon every British 
heart.“ 
1 55. The transactions at Toulon. May Britons 
p = remember them as they ought, and profit by dear- 
» = bought experience.” » 
c Fc « $. Citizen Hamilton Rohan, and the other true 
h Patriots of Ireland; and may the Author of the 
I Convention Bill find that they have committed a 
re py Bull.“ ; i 
li- 99. Citizens Muir and Palmer, May their sen- 
p- tence be specdily reversed, and Botany Bay be 
of 31 peopled with a colony of real criminals.” | 
2 10. Success to the Arms of Freedom against 
on whomsoever directed; and confusion to despots with 
„ whomsooever allied.“ | 
in bd * 11. All that is good in every Constitution; and 
ar- ; may we never be superstitious enough to reverence 
iat in any that which is good for nothing.“ 


ne | 5 132. Citizen Thomas Paine; may his virtues rise 
superior to calumny and suspicion, and his name still 

be dear to Britons.” 8 
8 7 6013. Lord Loughborough, the Earl of Moira, Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, and the other Apostates from Liber- 
ty; and may they enjoy the profits of their Apos- 
Wy tacy $0 long as they live.“ | 
14. A speedy and honourable Peace with the 
Prave Republic of France.” 
© © 15. The starving Manufacturers and neglected 
Ppeasantry of Great Britain and Ireland.“ 
16. Citizen John Frost; and a speedy restora- 
"34 1 of that health which he lost in the dungeons of 
Newgate. 1 | 

W © 17. The virtuous and spirited citizens now in 
bonfinement for matters of opinion; and may we 
bew them by our conduct, that they are not for- 
13 1 tten,”” 
WW "#4 The proceedings were read in the detail, but 
9 For the particulars we refer our readers to the 
5k Reports of the Secret Committee of the House 


er Commons. 


hich Here the written evidence being concluded, 
I e Lozp PRrsIDENT, in order to make an ar- 

mngement for the hour of meeting next day, 
; Noposed to give Mr. ErsKiNE an hour to 
tigues epare himself, telling the Jury at the same 
;houl imme that he was sorry for the fatigue they en- 


= Mured, and to be under the necessity of consign- 
on—it 1 Ing them to the same situation they were in last 


p posed bt, as it appeared impossible to bring the 

of the 4 i | to as speedy a conclusion as he desired. 

1g » A One of the Jurors then addressed him, and 
ow ledging how sensible he and his col- 

is never 77 leer nes were of their Lordships goodness 


I resented, that if they were ex posed to the 
+ Edin- RRP. Severity this night, as they were the pre- 
t had in ng, there would be some of them in a con- 

the a which would disable them from attending 
by _—_ | | 


— 1 . 
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to-morrow, He was himself a- strong hearty 
man, but was not prepared to undergo a repeti- 
tion of last nighr's = 5 They had been now 
42 hours without taking off their cloaths, and 
during the night had neither fire nor candle-light, 
obliged to stretch in their cloaths upon hard and 
damp mattrasses ; in point of heat they had bet- 
ter remain in their box, no person was permitted 
to attend, or even speak to them, so that they 
must appear perfectly squalid; even a razor, he 
declared, he could not obtain, if he wished—fo 
cut bi; throat with it. 

Mr. Exskix here thought it right to make a 
few observations. It was evident that there were 
no accommodations in that place by any meana 
fit for the reception of the Jury. Standing there 
as the representative of the unfortunate prisoner _ 
at the har, he was willing to express every 
readiness to agree, if the Court should think 
fit, that the Gentlemen should return to their 
own houses, pledging their honor to what they 
may be relied upon to do, without giving such 
a pledge—namely, not to converse, or suffer 
even to come within their reach, any person 
whatever that had the least concern with either 
party in this prosecution. 2 

There was another circumstance also which 
induced him to desire that they may be allowed 
to refresh themselves, which was the deep at- 
tention which it would be necessary for them 
to pay to him, during the considerable length 
of time for which he should have occasion to ad- 
dress them. In order to render this address 


serviceable to his client, honourable to himself, 


and satisfactory to the Court and the Jury, he 
must claim all the attention which they could 
possibly bestow ; and as sound aitention depend- 
ed upon the firmness of the mind, and that the 
mind took its tone from the health and vigor of 
the body, a state of lassitude was not that which 
they required upon such an occasion. The re- 
turn of the Gentlemen, therefore, to their own 
houses, and their repose, was what. was more de- 
sired than objected to on the part of the defence. 


Mr. Ganrow thought himself under the ne- 
cessity of removing any impression which Mr. 


_ Ers8xK1NE now, for the second time, might hap- 


pen to make upon the minds of the Jury, as if the 
Counsel for the Crown had not the same reliance 
on the honour and probity of the Jury, as was 
expressed on the other side. He declared, how- 
ever, that Mr. ERSkINE, or any other person, 
could not go a step beyond them in the most 
implicit confidence in the Jury, or in any wis 
to accommodate them, however irregular it 
may be, if it could be done with due ovservance | 
of the law. | Ep ENS 
The labours of yesterday, however, coul! 
not greatly exhaust Mr. Erskine, though the 
uncommon exertions of the Attorney General 


| had so fatigued him, that he was prevailed on to 


retire some time Since. But even in the absence 
of the leader in this progecution he would venture 
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to answer, that, provided the Court thought 
that conformably to law, they could indulge the 
Gentlemen of the Jury in the manner proposed, 
it should meet with no opposition on the part of 
the Crown. | | 

Mr. Easxixx was defending himself from any, 
attempt to insinvate any thing to the jury 
against the disposition of the gentlemen on the 
other side, when he was interrupted by Mr. 
GaRrow, who said he did not accuse him of it. 

The Lond PRESIDENT said, that by these 
observations they only distressed the Court, by 
obliging them to repeat their refusal of an indul- 
gence which they were desirous to grant, but 
found upon reflection that it was not in their 
power. 

The Spokesman of the Jury again pressed 
very hard to be suffered to go home, as the con- 
sequence of a further detention in so severe a 
situation would lay some of them up to-morrow, 
not to speak of the desire they may have of expe- 


riencing once more the comforts of a clean sbirt. 


The Lorp PRESIDENT asked if there was any 
house in the neig hbourhood where they may all 
find beds, and be guarded by some of the Bai- 
liffs of the court. 


Mr. Exsx1ne and some of the Jury mentioned 


the London Coffee-house. 

Mr. Garrow hoped it would not be any 
prevention to their sleeping there, that the per- 
sons attending in behalf of the prosecution were 
stationed in that Coffee house; but he believed 
they occupied it so fully that beds could not be 


had in it. 


Mr. Ersx1NEt then mentioned the York Hotel 
in Bridge-street, and a messenger was sent to 
know if they could be accommodated there. 

The spokesman proposed a way to remedy all 


difficulties, which was—to let them go to their 


own houses: But to no purpose. 

The Court then resumed the business of the 
arrangement for to-morrow, and in order to 
give Mr. Erskine time to consider of his address 


to the Jury, proposed again that they should 


meet an hoftr later. 
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End of the Third Day. -LJo be continued Daily. 


Mr. EnsxixE represented that this was a very 
anamalous case, that he had all the business to 
class chronologically, which was the way he 
intended to take it, though the Counsel for the 
Crown took a different method ; and some time 
would be consumed even in the mechanical part 
of this operation. He reminded them of the 
length of time expended by the ATTorRney 
GeNERAL in the opening; and the defence would 
be undoubtedly no less difficult and important: 
He said the Court would save much time by ena- 
3 him to proceed in the order he intended to 

0. 

A pause then ensued, during which Mr. Er- 
skine proposed, that the Jury should be taken 
to the Hummums, where he was informed the 
might all go to bed in a moment. | 

The Lord ParsTD ENT said, certainly the pri- 
soner and his counsel were entitled to every 


necessary indulgence, and, if the trial was likely | 5 
to termimate to- morrow, the Court would allow 


him two hours in the morning to prepare him- 
nelf, + | 
Mr. ERrsKiNnE said there was not the most 
distant chance of its being at an end to-morrow, 
The PRESIDENT agreed that they should go 
attended by three bailiffs. 


The spokesman said they were better known 0s 


in the city, and doubted whether they would be 1 85 


taken in at the Hummums if the bailiffs were 5 


with them. 


To remove this objection, Sheriff CRw bn 


offered to accompany them to the house himself, 
where they were directed to go in three coaches, 


four in each coach. 


One of the Jurors: borrowed” of a Gentle. 


man in the Court, a servant to attend them, 
whom the PresIDenT ordered to be sworn in; 
and said, that if a razor crept iu amongst them, 


it would be no mortal offence, 


It was agreed upon, that the Court should 
meet at ELEVEN o'clock To-morrow and at : 


QUARTER AFTER ONE It adjourned. 


* 
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XX Gentlemen for that purpose, from the Divisions 
| No. 7, 16, and 19, and the Delegation was cal- 


4 
r 
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8 The Arronvev GENERAL, I wish no looze 
Proof on this progecution, but 1 am not prepared 


75 Ar Eleven o Clock this morning the Court was 
=” resumed, and the names of the qurymen called 
over, to which they respectively answered. 
A W The "ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
cshould proceed to prove the appointment of the 
Prisoner, Margarot, Martin, Baxter, Vaughan, 
self, 
ferent divisions of the London Corresponding 
Society, to form a code of laws for the whole 
body, on the 13th of April, 1792; and this he 
meant to prove by the original documents, 
found in possession of the prisoner. 


that he 


Richter, and Thelwall, as delegates from dif- 


Gurnel and Lauzun said, these documents were 


95 $a] Seized by them among the papers of the Prisoner. 
They were then produced and read by the 


Clerk of the Arraigns, and contained minutes 


EX 1 1 — . 
po the original election and appointments of these 


[5 
- 0 


led a Committee of Constitution. 
The Report of this Committee of Constitu- 


* 
£ 
\ 


Thomas Clio Rickman, a Bookseller. She knew 
Thomas Paine, who lodged at her husband's, in 
* A une, 1792. The Address to the Addressers was 
a2 work she had sold frequently from her hus- 
bband's shop. Paine told her, the profits of the 
larger pamphlet of this work was for him, that 
of the lesser for her husband. On saying that 
3 she thought two pamphlets handed to her were 
the same she had so sold, | = 
$9. Mr. Ers8K1xx said, that he should require the 
, ame proof of the identity of the work, as was 


2 2 Ts 
*. * 
1 1 * 

I . > 


required in prosecutions for libels. The Attor- 


5 rey General could not wish looser proof in a case 
ef High Treason. Vs 


to to sell it, which he did. 


tion was then read from a copy originally print- 
ed for the use of the Members. | 
=: Fane Rickman said, that she was the wife of 
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TRIAL OF THOMAS HARDY FOR HIGH TREASON. 


OLD BAILEY, Tuvssvay, OcToneR, 20. 


FOURTH DAY 


to admit the proposition advanced. I know not 
how I am to prove the identity of any work; for 
instance, Locke's Essay, in any other way than 
I am going to do this. To remove all objection 
at present, I will call the husband. 2 

Thomas Clio Rickman. The books, he said, 
were printed in his name While he was out of 
town, in September 1792, aud he was applied 
He sold many of 
them, and never heard of any other book of that 
name. He had not any doubt but that the pam- 
phlets handed to him were the same that he sold. 
He had read the Address, and it was the same 
as the parts he looked into. 

Mrs. Rickman was again called, and perceived 
some marks which she had made at the time in 
the pamphlets, and therefore knew them certain— 
ly to be the same. ES 

Mr. ErsKiNE. There is another considera— 
tion before the book is read. I wish to know 
how you make it evidence against the Defen- 
dant. The Rights of Man was evidence, be- 
cause the Defendant circulated them, 

The ArTroRNEY GENERAL. Rickman and 
Paine are members of the London Corresponding 
Society, and it is proved that they published the 
two parts of the Rights of Man, a letter to the 

French, and to Mr. Dundas. | 


The Lorp PRESAIDENT. I do not see how 


| facts so distinct can be evidence, 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL. I will not insist 
on it, as I can prove parts of the work published 
in the Argus newspaper. | | 

The Loxp PRksIp ENT. That circumstance 
will make the whole book evidence. | 
Mr. Gurnel. A letter from the Constitutional 


Society, at Sheffield, in Yorkshire, to Mr. 
Hardy, was shown him, which he said he found 
among 
_ lows: 


the Prisoner's papers. It was as fol- 
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« Shefietd, April 24, 1794. 
© pELLOW CITIZENS, 


«« The barefaced aristocracy of the present Admini- 
stration has made it necessary that we should be pre- 
pared to act on the defensive against any attack they 
command the ir newly- armed minions to make upon us. 
A plan has been hit upon; and if encouraged sufficient- 
ly will, no doubt, have the effect of furnisbing a quan- 
tity of pikes to the patriots ; great enough to make 
them formidable. The blades are made of steel, 
tempered and polished after an improved form. They 
may be fixed into any shafts, but fir ones are recom- 
mended, of the girth of the accompanying hoops at the 
top end, and about an inch more at the bottom. The 
blades and hoops, more than which cannot be properly 
sent to any great distance, will be charged one shilling, 
Money to be sent with the order. As the institution is 
in its infancy, immediate encouragement is necessary. 
Struck tbroug in; © Orders may be gent to the Secretary of 

8 «© the Sheffield Constitutional Society, 
«© Signed 


cc To prevent post suspicion, direct to Mr. Robert 
Moody at Sheffield.“ 


the original. 


Another was produced, directed to the Secre— 
tary of the Norwich Patriotic Society, and in- 
closed iu the above. It was as follows: 

&« FELLOW CITIZEN, 

The baretaced aristocracy of the present Admini- 
stration has made it necessary to prepare to act upon 
the defensive, in case of any attack upon the patriots. 

© A plan has been formed for carrying into effect this 
necessary business. Pike blades are made with hoops 
for the shafts to fit the top ends; the bottom end of the 
Shafts should be about an inch thicker; and fir is re- 
commended for the shafts, selected by persons who are 
judges of wood. The blades and hoops wlll be sold at 


the rate of one shilling, properly tempered and polish- 


ed. The money sent with the orders, 
| + . — 0 Siened. - 5 
Direct to Mr. Robert Moody at Sheffield.“ 


William Camage said that he was a Member 
of the Society for Constitutional Information at 
Sheffield, of which he was Secretary, till the lat- 
ter end of May, 1793. He signed letters, but 


a Committee managed the affairs of the Society, 


composed of David Martin, John Holcroft, 
George Widdeson, and Matthew Campbel 
Brown. The avowed object was first a Par- 
liamentary Reform, and it so continued. He 
remained a Member after he ceased to be Secre- 
tary. They had a Delegate to the Scotch Con- 
vention, who was Brown. He himself too went 
to that Meeting, and carried Brown a supply of 
cash; rol. from Sheffield, and 10l. from Leeds. 
Cailes, a printer at Sheffield, he knew, and 
Henry York. The latter used to exhort at 
the meetings of the Society. Arms, he never 


heard him mention in public. At first they 


thought of applying to Parliament for a Par- 


liamentary Reform; but no speeific plan was 


ever pointed out to obtain it. In private, he 


Late apartments. 


out any specific plan to obtain it. 


af a few. 


had heard Vork say, that the Society Should be 
armed to prote& itself, which he understood to 
allude to the threats, that the people of Sheffield 
meant to disperse the Society when it met. 
He had seen the blade of a pike made by one 
Hill, which was approved of by York, for the 
urpose of arming. Others had been shewn 
bim which he did not approve of, In all he 
had seen about three dozen of these. He knew RE 
Widdeson, and had seen handles for the pikes. 
They met to talk about this business, and se thc 
instruments at night, and it was always at pri- 


Ile recollected, that at the Meeting on Castle. 
hill near Sheffield, York strongly recommended 
in his Address not to petition Parliament for 32 
Reform, in consequence of which, a Resolution 
was come to by the Society to that effect, 
York, at that time, recommended an Address 
to the Nation, and after the Meeting was over 
was drawn home in a carriage by the populace. 
He, the witness, had never heard him talk of a x 
Convention, but had heard him disapprove of XK 
the Scotch Convention, assigning, as a reason, 
that the people were unprepared for it. They x 
Should first, he said, have brought out an Ad. 

dress to the People. The two letters to Hardy 
and the Norwich Society, he, the witness, had 
Seen in Davison's possession, who came from FR 
Leeds to Sheffield. Robert Moody was the 
man who put handles to the pike blades, and RE 
was a carpenter by trade. The blades were ten RR 

inches long, the handles seven feet; the forme: 

were like a. bayonet, fluted and sharp at th: 

point. Davison and Gailes absconded from 

Sheffield before the witness was apprehended. RX 


. 


at bs & C2 
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He had seen the model of a night- cat, and hal RR 
been told that it was to use against cavalry, x 


having three sharp blades five or six inches long 
to lame them as they trod. \ >: 
On being cross-examined by Mr. ERS K IV, 
he said, that a Parliamentary Reform was hi; RE 
only object in belonging to the Society, 0 RK 
which he was Secretary from its first institutio! 
in 1791, till May 1793. By that Reform, he 
.meant a more equal Representation of the Peop|? 
in the House of Commons. He had no inte! 
tion whatever against the King or House d 
Lords, and had no reason to think that the So- 
ciety had. The change was sought for witt- 
Had he hal 
any idea of force being used, he would not have 
been a Member, or have continued $a after that 
plan had been discovered. He had no concep- 
tion that the Society or its objects affected te mr 
Safety or honour. of his Majesty, or that t'* 
Scotch Convention meant to assume the pov'*' 
ok the King or Parliament, but that they meant 
bo petition by numbers for a Reform, thinking 
that it would be more effectual than the petiti9! 
| He protessed himself a friend to the 
English Constitution in its purity, and that be a 
had no wish to introduce the misery and desola- i 
tion of France into this kingdom, or to bring 


7% corruption of Government. 
ꝗealous mode of speaking sometimes used to go 
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down ruin on our Royal Family. He was 
afraid, and the Society, of the persecution of 
the people of Sheffield, who were averse to 
them. He considered all they did as legal, and 
the pikes and cats he never thought intended 
against the King or Government. 'By the Bill 
of Rights, he conceived, he had a right to have 
arms individually and collectively for their de- 
fence. 

The ATTonxney GENTRNAT. Who told you 


that the Bill of Rights permitted you to have 
arms? 


A. Mr. York. I never conceived that they were 


rt a Convention ; but that what I con- 


to sup ö 
for would make the King's title more 


tende 
secure. N 

Q. Why were pikes chosen? A. For cheap- 
ness. 

2. Did you ever hear of night-cats being 
used? A. Yes; at Newcastle many years ago. 

Q. You say you expected to oppose the peo- 
ple of Sheffield only. Why, therefore, was the 
arms provided for London, as Davison's letter 
mentions? A. Davison might think them ne- 
cessary for the Society in London as well as here. 

Q. If meant only to oppose the opposite par- 
ty of town's people, what signification had the 
words barefaced aristocracy of Ministers in the 
letter? A. It alluded to the opposite party. 

Q. Were night - cats too, to be used against the 
opposite party, in that sense town's people? A. I 
know of none that were made. 


William Broomhead said, that he was a cutler 
in Sheffield, and a member of the Constitutional 
Society there, which he considered as acting in 


con} inction With the Constitutional Society of 


London, with which a regular correspondence 
was kept up. He was Secretary to it five 
months, previous to his apprehension in May last. 
The object was a Parliamentary Reform by 
means of meeting tv enlighten themselves and 
the people. He understood the meaning of uni- 
versal suffrage, but did not hear it talked of till 


the Scotch Convention met, to which the Se- 
He knew Henry - 


ciety delegated a member. 
York, alias Redhead, at Sheffield, York was 
not a settled inhabitant, but a visitor of tae So- 
ciety, respected highly as a man of talents and 


a great orator, who used to harangue and write 


er The Society met in the witness's 
ouse where a place of elevation was made for 


speakers. Some called it pulpit, others a tribune. 


At the Castle-hill Meeting, Vork addressed the 


assembly with a book of Mr. Locke's in his hand, 


from which, as his text, he expatiated on the 


5, further than the witness approved of; his man- 


ner was always energetic. and violent. At this 


meeting it was previously settled by York, 


Gailes, himself, and another, that he the wit- 
ness should make a motion at the meeting to 
petiton Parliament. for a Reform, in order 


Arraigns.. 


Mr. York from his. 


| 
that the motion might be rejected, and another 


substituted in its stead. 


This was accordingly done; Vork opposed it, 
and made another to petition the King, the first 
was unsupported, and received with murmurs; 
the last was carried, drawn up, sig ned, and 
transmitted to Lord Stanhope, who, however, 
declined presenting it to the King, in the form 
which it was sent up in. A few days after this 
meeting, Vork published the speech he made. 
This was dispersed about, and many sent up to 
Hardy for the same purpose. He hid heard talk, 
in common with others, of arming the Society; 
and that arms were in preparation for them. 

This arose in consequence of furious hand- 
bills dispersed about the town, in his opinion, 
calculated to draw the Society into some act of 
violence, Procuring arms was accordingly talk- 
ed of generaly in the Society, and pikes were 
mentioned. A model of a night-cat, he also 
Saw, which stood on three legs, always present- 
ing upwards a sharp point, three inches long; and 
it was thrown on the floor,, but no account of 
its use was given. He regarded it as a play- 
thing, and never heard about Newcastle or 
cavalry. Among other violent expressions of 
York, in which he went too far, he recollected 
his saying to the Society, that the people of 
England were in so low and despicable a situa- 
tion, that rather than submit to it, he would go 
up to London with all the Society. The wit- 
ness said, as he feared God and honoured the 
King, this alarmed him. He was present at the 
keeping of the Fast day, in 1794, for which 
the Society received the thanks of the London 
Corresponding Society. 

An account of the Fast, which was kept on an 
eminence at Sheffield, near Westgate, was 
published. A pamphlet was produced, which 
he said was that account, and some other papers 
which he knew eat Sheffield. | 

Mr. Lauzun proved the seizing of them among 
the prisoner's papers—namely, a Prayer, a Seri- 
ous Lecture, an Address to the British Nation, 
the Account of the Fast-day,. as observed at 
Sheffield, and an Address to the King, in miti- 
gation of the late Scotch sentences for Sedition; 
all of which were read by the Clerk of the 


4 


Read an address to the British Nation. —In 


which we find a resolution that the framers of 


that Address will never more petition Parlia- 
ment upon the subject of reform. They think 
themselves entitled to consideration from their 
numbers. | | 

In p. 34. They say we never expected place- 
men and pensioners to listen to our Petition. 
They ohjected to a just and proper request, that 
it was not couched in language sufficiently 
courtly. Either they are our representatives, 
and therefore are bound to listen to the wishes 


olf the people, or they are not, in which case we 


have nothing to do with them. The petition 


was.thrown out by a majority of 79. —-We our 
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selves are plain men, we love plain dealing and 
detest hypocrisy in others —We will seek re- 
dress some other way—we shall trouble them no 
more. We must proceed as we have done, to 
enlighten the people—until a complete revolu- 
tion in the popular sentiment bursts majestically, 
like the thunder from mount Sinai too terrible to 
be longer withstood. 


Brumet sworn. 

His evidence turned out to be as follows :— 
He was asked as to the substance of a handbill, 
what was its purport? To call the people to arm 
against their foreign and internal enemies: it 
stated that riot was absolutely necessary—there 
had been riots in the market-place ; this handbill 
was the cause why arms were provided : they 
never had the smallest intention to make any 
attack ; the pikes were got in consequence of the 
handbill to defend themselves. The object of the 
Society there he stated to be Parliamentary 


Reform—that such a design as that of eg 


the King he believed no member ever entertained, 
and he certainly did never entertain it himself: 
be conceived that all the grievances of which 
they complained would be done away by Reform 
in the Commons House, combining with the 
King and the House of Lords. He had not 
the vanity to think of altering the Government; 
Their objects it was never thoug ht of obtaining 
otherways than by peaceable means. As to the 
intentions of a few bad men, he could nat pre- 
tend to answer for them ; but he understood 
the General Convention meant not to appeal to 
arms, but to effect their objects, by addressing 
the Nation and the Legislature. 5 


Mr. Garrow questioned him about the letter 


in which the Sheffield Society disclaim all fur- 


ther connection with the Friends of the People. 
He was not present at the discussion. As to 
York he has seen him there. 
opinion that the Society meant Reform by Con- 
Stitutional means, although several people did 


not believe that they did. He stated that those 


who provided arms did so through fear ofillegal 
force. Asked as to whether he had expressed 


his fears to the Civil Power, to Mr. Wilkinson, 


or Mr. Apthorpe? He answered no; we did 
not any more than the opposite party. Resolu- 
tions to arm were taken, and repel any illegal 


assaults that might be made as they were 


threatened to be. 


He acknowledged that York and Gailes were 
leading men, and as to their peculiar sentiments 


the Society passed them over—the General 
Assembly meant well. He remembered the 
petition to. the King, in which Reform, and 
the Abolition of. the Slave Trade kept company. 
The leQure that was read in the open air, he 
stated to be before the appearance of the hand- 

bill, at which Mr. Gax so. much exulted. 


When asked as to the desire for weapons in 
Other parts of the kingdom, he said he knew 
nothing of the matter When, whether Davi- 


He was of 


Culottes. As to arms, he did not intimate what 
exactly was to be done; but he said without 


— 


son had sent them, he said if be did, it was 
without his knowledge. | 

The Court then heard the famous lecture in 
the Backfields, and the resolutions signed Cam- 
age which followed. This meeting was opened 
with prayer, and a hymn suitable to the occasion 
was sung. The resolutions are expressive of the 
despotism of courts to be prodigal of blood 
Contrary to the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, That the war with France was one of the 
most diabolical kind, and the landing of the 
Hessian troops a matter of very suspicious ap- 
pearance, It was high time to be upon their 

uard. Barracks were erecting all over the 
klagen, and the next step might be the fill. 
ing of them with foreign mercenaries. Theic 
thanks and. sympathy followed the patriots 
Muir, Skirving, and Margarot. And they vot- 
ed their thanks to Sheridan for his eloquent 
Speeches in the cause of freedom. They also 
most solemnly pledged themselves never to relin- 
quish their objects until they should obtain a full 
and free Representation of the People. WM 

The ist page of Camage's Lecture was then 
read, with the quotation from the 18th chapter ol 
1 Kings. 8 
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Alexander sworn. 


Examined by Mr. BEARcROF r. Baſt © 
He became a Member of the London Cor- XR 
responding Society towards the end of the year XR 
1793z—he was of the division or district 29. 
They usually met, he said, at Robins's Coffee. RR 
house in Shire-lane, to the amount of 95 mem- RX 
bers. He knew York by sight—became a mem 
ber while he was there. The room was full when 
York took his leave; there might be from 60 to 2 0 
100 members in it. He left them, after mak- RK 
ing a long speech; said he was going to RR 
BEL—GI—vUM ; that a friend had written him #RE 
a letter of invitation; that every thing would 
be ripe by Chrismas for a Revolution, and they x 
wanted him to head them. He said, in his 
speech, that he hoped to return to London, at 
the head of those troops, and trusted he should 
find them ready all to join with him. 


The witness was asked, whether Vork men- 
tioned the King and Queen of France? He did 
not recolle& what particular expressions he used, 
but he understood him to have said, that they 
had their deserts. He said nothing about the 
war, But he applauded the bravery of the Sans 
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some bloodshed the grand object could not be 
obtained. He trusted he should see the heads of 
the King, and Pitt, his Minister, upon Temple 
Bar, when he returned: that they must all join 
him, and not (scringe), nor shrink from what 
they pretended to be. | 

He recommended, that the Society should 
provide themselves with pikes, the same as those 
of Sheffield. It was but living one day upon 
bread and cheese to purchase them. Ihe 80. 
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ciety unanimously applauded York, wished 
him success, and $shook hands with him stand— 
ing. He saw York no more. He went, to 
Mr. Dundas's Oftice—to the Lord Mayor (Sir 
J. Sanderson): He thought it proper to let them 
know what was going forward. He said he 
knew Smith, a delegate, had been only seven 
times in the Society. | 

The cross-examination of this witness produ- 
ced the most extraordinary testimony that was 
ever known—his ignorance was extreme. 


He did not go to the Society for the purpose 


of becoming a Member. A friend of his, WHiTE- 


ALL, asked him to go to a club, and he went 


from curiosity — York was not there then— 
tl re were of persons he knew, Smith, Ashley, 
and Baxter—he said this was on a Tuesday— 


he did not know the time of the year—( he had 
said previously November )—he heard nothing 


that was offensive that night—papers were read, 
of whose contents he heard nothing - Members 
were admitted, and not knowing why he did so, 
nor the objects of the Society, he himself be- 
came a Member. 

He missed two or three of the weekly mect- 
ings. York was not there the second time he 
went—1le spoke to Ashley—He was asked if 
he did not go there as a spy? No: not then. 
What did he go there for? Curiosity. What! 
had he no wish for reform? No: none at all, 
Had he been desired to go? No: But he here 
heard something he disapproved; he thought 
there was danger, and meant to be serviceable 
to his King and Country. So you pretended to 


be a friend, and went after as a spy? No mi- 


nutes, however, were suffered to be taxen.— On 
the third time of his going pikes were not men- 
tioned, He went twice more after he had been 
with Mr. Dundas. — He was asked who, in par- 
ticular, shook hands with York? He did not 
know, Where Yorke was going? He in- 
formed them Belgi-um, or Belgi-am, for he ne- 
ver heard the name before. He said of himself 
that he was a linen-draper, who was without a 
Situation. Mr. ExSkiNFE told him he was in a 
very singular situation. In May last he was 


employed at Mr. Killowby's, No. 14, Finsbury 


Place. He had been a shopman at Holborn- 
bridge two years nearly. 

He had been applying to several people for 
employment—to Twining and James,.and to 
Marley, at Holborn-bridge ; he had been en- 
gaged by the latter, as shopman, upon his com- 


mencing business on the 22d Sept. at 251. per 


year ; he left him last Friday. Why ? Because 
Mr. Wood had subpœned him upon the present 
trial. And so you left your situation, because 
you were wanted halfan hour at the Old Bailey, 
and your master living only in Holborn ; what 
reason did you assign for leaving him? I said, 
was going out of town; 1 thought I was to 
be sent to Sheffield, as soon as this was over, 


after York. Who told you that you would be 


Wanted upon that employment, after you had 
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done this job? Mr. White informed him, he 
might be wanted. Where did you live before 
you lived with Falding? 1 lived with Smith 
in Cheapside eighteen months, about four or 
five years ago; then 1 went o see my friends. 
What friends? An aunt, named Alexander, 
who lived at Wishford, six miles from Salisbury; 
there he staid 11 months; then I came to town, 
and lived with another aunt in Old Bethlem, 
the other side of Moorfields, this lady's name 
was Simpson; he resided there up to the time 
he went to Falding's. 

How long since yon lived with Smith—near 
five years. He left him for words, but did not 
recollet them What was the quarrel about? 
He could not remember the subject. "The Ar- 
ToRNEY GENERAL objected to Mr. EaSKINE“'s 
pressing the witness. 

Mr. ExsKINE, with that glorious zeal he al- 
ways feels for a prisoner, replied, that in a case 
where the life of an unfortunate man was at 
stake, he could not but press him— He demand— 
ed that there should be fair play on both sides. 

This produced a question, whether by fair play 
on both sides the Court was meant? Mr. ErxsKixE 
disclaimed this application. He meant by both 
Sides, the witness, and the prisoner. At length 
by pressing him, he found the cause of quarrel 
to be a dispute between him and another shop- 
man, who wanted to be the #4ead, and the witness 
had resolved not to be put upon. He believed 
be was hot. They called each other fools; and 
blows he thought passed on both sides. The 
antagonist of this brother of the yard was named 
Williams, He has seen Smith but once since he 
left him. 

Mr. Enskixg drew him now to the zd time 
he visited the Corresponding Society. He staid 
there from 8 o'clock until 11 or 12; he recol- 


lected not a syllable except when he saw York. 


They were admitting Members every night. 
He went the 4th time, and then he recollected 
nothing. He went the 5th night, he has seen 
York three times; on that night York had 
been to see Frost; he said there had been words 
with Mr. Kirby, and a'stick been struck through 
a window ; a person then mentioned pikes, but 


it was not York, but somebody from Sheffield; 


the defeats of our armies were often mentioned, 
The extraordinary nature of a memory that 
could retain not a syllable four mghts cut 
of seven, drew from the Defendant's Counsel 
many a severe rebuke, and many a meaning in- 
junction to look steadfastly upon the Jury. 


Thomas Whiteall sworn. 
He was shopman to a bookseller ; he had lived 


with Mr. Owen, and went from him to Mr. 


Baxter, at No. 81, in the Strand. He became 


a member of the Society at the latter end of the 


year 1793; he went the first time with Alex- 
der; saw York but once, and went himself 
once or twice; aſter which he discontinned it, 
as it interfered with his business, and was itt» 
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convenient on account of situation never con- 
versed with Alexander upon the subject, and be- 
came acquainted with him at Holbofn- Bridge. 
York, he said, seemed to be very well known 
at the Society. He went away, and left him 
speaking; but knows nothing of the substance 
of his speech. 


» George Widdeson sworn. 


He is a hairdresser and turner at Sheffield - 


became a member of the Society there two years 
ago. Their meetings were pretty full, about 
200 persons. He knew York by sight, he was 
usually in the chair—Gailes and Martin were also 
leading men. At the meeting of the Friends of 
Freedom, which was at the Barrel, he saw York, 
who seemed rather in liquor: Saw him also at 
Castle-hill about twelve months ago. Brown, 
the delegate, he described as an attorney at the 
time he entered the Society—before this he had 
been a player. He saw York about March or 
April in the year 1794, when he lived at Caw- 
thorne's. He heard first about arms in April— 
when he made for Gailes a dozen pike-shafts. 
York knew of this. He made about a dozen and 
a half, when the magistrate seized the whole in 
his house. He was to have one himself. He 
was asked what he purposed ? To act with it in 
his own defence. His idea of reform in Parlia- 
ment is universal suffrage—that was the idea of 
the Society. Some few weeks before York left 
them, he saw cause to disagree with the Society. 
He thought the plan they were upon wrong, 


and feared they were going too far. He remon- 


Strated with Gailes, who coolly told him, that if 
they differed in opinion, he had better give it 
up. | 
After this he had not much communication 
with them. He remembers the meeting in the 
open ar He saw York and Gailes ; he was not 
paid for the shafts; he made them for sale; nobody 
ever bought one. Davison was a customer in 
the hair- dressing way. He made the shafts, be- 
cause he was told, that the people began to call 
Out for arms. | 

Mr. EzsKint cross-examined him. He had 
been two years a Member, and was himself a 


friend to the King and Queen. The Members 


of the Society in general loved the King. He 
Should not have continued there two years, un- 
less he had believed this. Their idea of Reform 
was universal suffrage, as in the Duke of Rich- 


mond's plan, and annual Parliaments. The letter 


to Sharman had been often read. He remem- 
bered the quotation to this effect, which Mr. 
ERsKINE read; upon some observations here 
as to the consistency of universal suffrage, with 
his other Constitutional attachments, Mr. Erskine 
quickly remarked, that about their being com- 
patible, there were very great differences of opi- 
nion. ; | 

He never had an idea of accomplishing the 
objett of reform by arms, and was satisfied the 
ma or part of the Society were of his opinion. 


They meant to address in the general Conven- 
tion of Delegates the Nation — the Parliament. 
Never to assume by any means the functions of 
Parliament—he would not have assented to 
their plans if such had been their tendency. He 
thought the safety of the King inseparable from 
the freedom of the People. He has frequently 


been threatened because he was a member of the 


Society. And the opposite party accused them of 
inclining, in case of invasion, to join the French. 
— He himself had been assaulted and put in fear 
of his life, and houses had been fired into through 
the doors. He never meant to arm against Ma- 
gistracy, but to resist the attacks of illegal 
mobs. He had seen York three or four times, 
and then he conducted himfelf with propriety; 
but at the last meeting he thought him not 80 
sober as usual, and he spoke rather warmly. 

The Crown Lawyers here remarked upon the 
circumstance of persons voting thanks to Paine, 
and yet being attached to the King and Consti- 
tution. 3 

The next witness was — who made 
the heads of the pikes. He made the blades to 
a pattern given by Davison in April; he re- 
ceived orders to make 120 or 130 of them, and 
he took them to Camage's house; he shewed 
York the blades, who appeared to be $0 over- 
joyed, that he did not say any thing. He saw 
a pike mounted about a fortnight after ; he had 
two-pence a-piece for workmanship, and the 
price of the iron. He was given to understand 
there would be a demand for pikes at London 
as well as Sheffield. Davison fled from Shef- 
field about the middle of May. 


Upon hes cross examination by Mr. G1Bss, 
he disclaimed, for his own part and those with 
whom he was connected, any design to displace 
the KI, and spoke of their intended reform 
precisely as others had previously done, and 
which, therefore, we omit. He gave the same 
reason for the adoption of arms, which others 
had done. | | 

Mr. Law asked, whether he had represented 


his fears of attack to the Civil Power—he had 


not—and the witness was not. present at the 
time when thanks were voted to Paiue. 
Robert Moody) - examined by Mr. G aRRow. 


Robert Moody was sworn. On being asked 
for what purpose the pikes, &c. were given to 


certain people of Sheffield, said, that they were 


designed for se/ſ-defence ; that they meant to re- 
sist the dragoous in the neighbourhood, if attack- 
ed; that he saw an instrument called the cat, 


which he learnt was to prevent horses from at- 


ing in the streets or Janes; but that as to the 


particular design of these measures, he had not 


derived his information from any Member of the 


Sheffield Society, nor from the Prisoner. 


A pike was then produced, which was iden- 


tified by the witness, as the form which bad been 


approved, 


— Wwey 


= Mr. Ensxix E cross- examined the witness re- 
pecting the time he had been a Member of the 
Wociety, and other particulars, which he an- 
Egwered in substance as follows: 
== Robert Moody — That he had been a member 
ill taken into custody ; that he never heard any 
Sy llable uttered against the King or country; 
What if the wicked des'gn had been brought 
Worward to attack either, he would have opposed 
Wt ; that he believed the King was a very good 
min, consequently would not have been con- 
erned in any measure prejudicial to him; and 
hat he had made two dozen and nine or ten 
Pikes. 
On being interrogated respecting the cat, or 
strument to prevent the acting of the horses in 
WStreets, or lanes, 
Robert Moody believed, that the cat, or instru- 
ment alluded to, would prevent horses from 
acting. | : 
2 [It is said to be of a globular form, containing 
n the outside pikes in all direct ions, so as totally 
o disable the horses when they trample upon it. ] 
= The Court for the purpose. of refresbment ad- 
orrued about an hour. 
= At Eight o'Clock the proceedings were re- 
omed, when Mr. Garrow called upon 
Job Edwards, a Member of the London 
$$ 0:responding Society. The witness sa id, that 
e knew the prisoner Thomas Hardy ; that he 
Te collects certain orders for Sheffield respecting 
Di kes in April last; that hearing a letter was 
bout to be sent thither, he wished to inclose a 
w lives to learn who would undertake to forge 
be blades of pikes; that he remembers after- 
Ir ards reading a letter to Mr. Hardy, which 
Wetter the witness had received from Sheffield, 
explanatory of a plan formed there for pikes ; 
bat he had also communicated the particulars of 
hat plan to Spence, Barks, Hillier, and others; 
$$ at he had proposed the adoption of a similar 
ene in London; that each Member who wished 
co have a pike, was to pay one shilling for it. 
0 . Mr. Gazzxow, Do you recolle& of any place 
i the Borough occupied to learn the use of the 
nusket, &c.? 

== John Edwards answered, that he had heard 
ol Such a place, but did not know the particular 
bot; that he knew cf no subscription for the 
fturnishing of fire-arms; that he had been ac- 


& quainted with Higgins and. Goodwin, who © 


azz were Members; that he believed the Society in 
the Borough had been initiated in the use of 
BT muskets, but that he never had attended any 
ok their meetings; that he did not know 
= Bandy Legged Walk (which Mr. Garrow 
mentioned as the place of their meeting); that 
be believed Franklow was a member of the 
London Corresponding Society, but that he did 
not belong to his division; and that he himself 
= emained a member till taken into. custody. 

Mr. Exxxixe objected, at this time, to what 


== Goodwin or Franklow. 


night be stated as having fallen from Higgins, * 
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Mr. Garrow persisted in his interrogatories 
to which the Court acquiesced. 


Edwards, the witness, then proceeded by 
Saying, that he understood there was a Corps 
called the Lambeth Loyal Asociation, for the 
purpose of acquiring the use of the musket; 
that he could not tell what Franklow's 
Association was for; that they wore uni- 
forms which consisted of a blue coat and-a 
red collar, white breeches and waistcoat ; that he 
Saw Franklow in that dress at the anniversary 
dinner, at the Globe Tavern on the 2oth of Ja- 
nuary last; that he knew the division number 
20, which met at the Three Tuns, Snow- 
hill; that at one of the Meetings, which 
consisted of Sixteen persons, he, the witness, 
proposed to form a corps similar to that of the 
Sheffield Association, which was unanimously 
retused ; that this was long before the anniver- 
sary dinner now mentioned; that he afterwards 
suggested the formation of a Society like that of 
Franklow's, but that no person would support or 
join him; that some time after the Secret Com- 
mittee was dissolved by consent; that Martin 
(attorney), Thelwall, Hodgson, and others, 
were Members of the Secret Committee; that 
they met at their own houses; that the Com- 
mittee was instituted to receive and answer let- 
ters; and that these communications were kept 
a secret from the Society at large. 


On being further interrogated, Edwards 
answered, that he was a Member of the Com- 
mittee of Delegates, Compton street ; that the 
Meeting was transfered to Mr. Thelwall's, No. 
2, Beaufort's-buildings; that he understood 
the Constitutional Society had deputed six 
persons, and that the Corresponding Society 
deputed live ; that the Society to which he be- 
longed added one; that thus six and six met to 
deliberate on particular measures; that he remem- 
bered a meeting for the purpose of presenting 
medals to the Jury who had acquitted Eaton; 
that he was present at the meeting at Chalk- 
Farm, which consisted of 2000 persons; tliat he 
first went to Store-street : that he had cards of 
admission at the Committee, Compton-street ; 
that the reason of his going first to Store-street, 
was because a room had been there advertised 
for the meeting , that when he arrived at the 
latter place, he understood that Justice Ad- 
dington had been there; that there was no 
other ceremony at Chalk Farm, but the trans- 
ſer ot the ticket; that one half of it was 
given to the person at the door, and that the 
other half was put in his bat ; that Thelwall, 
Lovet, Moore, Richter, Black;nan, and 
most Members were there; that Mr. Lovet took 
the chair; that he did not s:e Hardy, the Pri- 
soner there; that he was in the Long-room with 
the ladies; that he knew Robins's Coffee-house, 
Shire-lane, where Division, No. 29, used to 
meet; that he had been there frequently ; that 
he knew the matter of the paper now presented ; 
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and that what he had seen was a different sized 


paper, and of a different date. 


Here a very short conversation took place between 
the Counsel respeAing the propriety of such evidence. 


The paper now alluded to was read in Court, 


and, among other expressions, contained the 
subsequent words :— 


On the zoth of January, 1794, will be presented, 
A DRAMATIC ENTERTAIN MENT, 
Called 
THE GUILLOTINE, 


| OR 
GEORGE's HEAD IN A BASKET ! 
To which will be added, 
THE PRINCE OF LEEKS! 


Among other Actors, were 


Mr. FOX, Mr. GREY, 
Mr. SHERIDAN, Mr. ERSKINE. 


(Loud Laugh.) 


Chancellor &f the Exchequer, 
BILLY TAX LIGHT ! 


Between the Acts, a Song, 


TWENTY MORE! KILL THEM ! 


To conclude with 
GOD SHAVE GREAT GEORGE OUR 
Vive la Liberte ! Vive la Republique ! 


On being farther. interrogated, Edwards af- 


firmed, that he read this bill of entertainment in 


October, three months before the time appointed 
for the performance; that after the, meeting at 
Chalk Farm the witness went to Compton-street, 
where he supped ; that Mr, 'Thelwall was there; 
that he never received any information farther 
than what he has related respecting arming z 
that he knew Ashley, but never heard any 
thing from him detrimental to the Prisoner; that 
he was at the meeting at the Crown and Anchor 
on the 2d of May last; that he received his ticket 
from Mr. Joyce; that after the other dinner at the 
Globe Tavern, the address read in the morning 
was circulated” in a printed handbill; that he 
recollects nothing started there respecting the 
Hessian troops; that he saw no political paper 
there about the ins and outs, but that be read one 
at the Three Tuns, Snow Hill; that he never 
received any paper on that subject from Hodgson; 
that he had attended Thelwall's lecture; that the 
price of the pike was one shilling a blade as he 


had already $tated ; that the Friday previously 
to Hardy's being apprehended, there was to 


have been a meeting at Green-arbor- court, Old- 
Bailey, which. was postponed ; that while wait- 
ing, they first learnt that Hardy was apprehend- 
ed; that each member summoned was to have 
deposited a shilling for his pike-blade; that the 
only blade at the meeting was that of the wit- 
ness; that the shaft now in his hand (here the 
Witness examined” it) was that on which his 
blade had been fixed; that he had destroyed 
the blade, fearful lest it should be discovered in 
bis possesslon ; that he believed Hillier also 
had a pike similar to that which he had now 


of exciting the people to oppose the Government, 


said, that he was convinced no person meant 10 


that Hardy, the Prisoner, had conducted him- 


described; and that he recolleted a handbjj: 
for another dramatic entertainment, which he 
himself had suggested, called the Taking of the 
Bastile, Ec. 1 

Mr. ErsK1NE cross- examined the witness, u ho 
answered, that he was by trade a silversmith; 
that he had made a pike for himself; that the 
only design which he had in the use of that in- 
strument was to resist any illegal dispersion of 
their meeting; that Mr. York of Shefficld first 
communicated the idea of a pike; that this wa; WR 
at the time when the Hessian troops had landed 
in this country, without the consent of Parlia. 
ment; and the witness solemnly declared, tha: 
neither he nor his associates had the most distant 
idea either of aiding or abetting a rebellion, o: WR 


Edwards further recapitulated, that the sole 
purpose of the pikes was to repel any attempt at 
an illegal dispersion of their Society, and that 
he was well grounded in apprehending such an 
attempt, because the Societies had been severa| Wm 
times harassed by the Police Officers; that onc: 
when the Society to which he belonged wa: x 
assailed by the officers, he well remembered thi: 
they were busily engaged in reading the cele- Me 
brated AppRess of the Duke of RicumoxD ail Rx 
Mr. Pirr in favour of Parliamentary Reform, Te 
and that he in his conscience knew these to be 
so many truths. — 

Mr. EnskixE.—“ I wish it to be understood 
that 1 am no advocate for the DoxE of R1cu- 
MownD's or Mr. P1TT's Conscience!“ + 5 

The Lord PRrESIDENT.—< 1 think this levig RE 
unbecoming the dignity of the Court. 13 
Mr. Enxski NE seemingly assented to what had 


fallen from the learned Loxp PaESID ENT; b 


waxed warm and indignant on hearing 9 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL say, —“ I canno: me 
sit in silence when the Court is harassed UV) 5 Fs 
such frivolous or flippant observations“ = 
Mr. ErxsK1Nne—* ] must tell the learned Ge! RE 
tleman, that he uses language here which be = 
dare not avow in any other place.“ = 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL—* The change 0! i 
place or situation will never make me shrink ae 
from what I have advanced.“ | IB. 
The Lorp PresIDENT—* I lament the in- 
temperate language which has been used; and | 
am sorry to remark, that Mr. ErsKixs has be- 
trayed an inclination to inflame rather than to 


conciliate the Gentlemen employed in the prose- 


cution for the Crown. I hope, however, that 
all the learned Gentlemen will perceive how Wt 
necessary it is for the dispatch of business 0 
have a proper understanding on the occasion- 

Edwards, the witness, being interrogate, W 


make any other use of the pikes than what le Wa 
had stated as his own designs; that the Lan. 
beth Loyal Association had been incorporated KS. 
for that purpose: that he had always understood 


self in a very peaceable manner; that he never 


* 


heard him make use of any improper expressions; 

that he never heard him mention any thing 

about pikes } and that he had always understood 
that Hardy was an enemy to every kind of 
violence. 5 

Mr. Exski x E.— From whom did you first 
receive the ridiculous pla y- bill now brought for- 
ward ? 

The Lord PRESIDENT.,—** Ridiculous play- 
bill! I think it is an infamous pla y- bill.“ | 
Mr. ExSsKI N E—“ I agree cordially with your 


as | Lordship. It is a very #famous Bill! From 
ed whom did you receive it?“ 

ia. Edwards saw it first in the possession of 
1at Baxter, whom I requested to procure me a 
ant COPY» ; 

or Mr. Exsx1nt—*© Do you believe that Hardy, 
pt, the prisoner, would have approved of such an 
ble infamous Bill?“ 

at | Edwards“ From what I know of Hardy, I 


== am convinced that he would by no means ap- 
an prove or encourage the circulation of such a 
ra Bil.” | | 
c« Mr. Garrow.—Were not the pikes formed to 


111 RE they were called by certain men? 
. RE Edwards.—No. 

8 Mr. GROW. — Upon your oath, was your 
, RE Pike begun before that time, and for what pur- 
& pose? | | N 

Eduards — All the allusion which I made to 
the Hessians was, that I had begun or finished 
my pike just at the time when the Hesssians had 

FF landed in this country without the consent of 
10% Parliament; and that this instrument had been. 
RX formed to prevent any illegal dispersion of our 
== >oociety. 

i RE Samuel. Williams deposed, that he knew 

Hardy, the prisoner, to whom he applied for a 
Ticket for the Constitutional Dinner, but was 
refused, not being a Member. 
to him and bespoke a pair of shoes, and after- 
= wards a pair of boots, and by the introduction 
? RE of a Mr, Franklow, was admitted a Member 
äzꝭ of the Society. He was soon appointed 
= to ivstruct some five or six Members in the 
ink EE manual exercise, at Spence's house in Turnstile, 

by candle-light, up two pair of stairs. Hardy 


in- told him that Franklow intended to raise an 
e armed society, and had the post of Serjeant 
be- at Major, teaching his men himself their exercise 
110 WE at Lambeth. Williams supplied them with seven 
se WERE Stand of arms, for which he was paid by Frank- 
hat low, He said that the armed society at Lam- 
0w WET beth was composed of different persons from 
; to 


5 + to have 60 rammers and bayonets complete. 


e, , The Clerk then read the regulations by which 
t10 WEE they were to be organized. There was to be 1 
te WEE Captain, 1 Lieutenant, 1 Eusign, a Serjeant 
am. Major, and 60 rank and file, a Fifer, Drummer, 
ted Kc. &c. N | 


ool He said that Franklow appeared in the So- 
in WR ty with his military uniform ; and that it was 


oppose the landing of the Hessian Butchers, as 


He then went 


form at the point of the bayonet. 
those he saw at Spence's, and that they were 
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their avowed intention to obtain a Reform by 
force of arms, if not by fair means. 

Mr. G1BBs Submitted, that this evidence did 
not apply in the least to the prisoner Hardy. 
Where a set of men were joined in a conspiracy, 
all the parties were accountable tor the conduct 
of any one of them, as far as regarded that same 
conspiracy ; but here was a man, Franklow, 
who, though belonging to the Corresponding 
Society, was instituting another Society him- 
self, unconnected, as far as the evidence went, 
with the matter of this charge. He did not 
alledge that Hardy either employed him or paid 
him in this transaction. | 

The Lord PRESIDENT said, that in this case 
some species of evidence may be admissible, 
which had no immediate relation to the prisoner. 

Williams then proceeded to swear, that a Par- 
liamentary Reform was not the general topic of 
conversation in their meeting; and that in 
Hardy's shop, and in his presence, he was con- 
sulted about drilling 1000 men, which he de- 
clined undertaking. 

The Lonp PRESIDENT observing, that there 
was nothing applicable to the present case in the 
evidence of this witness he was ordered to stand 
down, | 

— Sanderson examined. 


On the 2d of April last he went to Shel/medy's 
in the Borough, where there were seven or eight 
Stand of arms and twenty-seven or twent y-eight 
men of the Corresponding Society, as he thinks, 
but knows that many of them were of that 
description. From the 11th of April to the ist 
of May he attended at St. Fames's and the $shed. 
at Westminster, where he was drilled with others 
by Willianis, Franklow, and Augh. | 

On the 2d of April he heard some Members 
declare, that a Parliamentary Reform must be 
carried at the point of the bayonet. In a divi- 
Sion which met on May last, in Shire-lane, he 
heard a Member say mysteriously, that Pitt 
went over the bridge at twelve o'clock, but did 
not know, what bridge was meant by it. Auo- 
ther announced the defeat of the British army as 
a piece of good news; and on hearing that one 
ol the King's Messengers was killed, a third 
declared that he would rejuice in his fate, were 
it his own father or his brother. 

In his cross-examination he acknowledged 
that he was a spy, but said he was led into the 
Society by means of a bet. He did not then 
know who used the expression of carrying Re- 
It happened 


in general conversation. 
Edward Gosling examined. 
He became a member of the London Corres- 


ponding Society in April 1794, in consequence 


of some seditious publications, which he saw by 
them, and after a conversation upon the subject 
with Mr. Wickham, a Magistrate. When he 


was admitted on the 15th of April, at Clerken- 
well, there were about zo membess present. 1t 


ws * 
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was the day after the meeting at Chalk Farm. 


The members talked much of the fate of Charles 
IJ. and being, as he supposed, elated after the 
meeting, they also declared that the British 
Convention, like that of France, must be sup- 
ported by arms. He went afterwards with Hil- 
lier, to visit Dr. Hodgson in Newgate, with 
whom he was before unacquainted, and there were 
a number of persons present. Hodgson asked 
him if he had seen the New Constitution of the 
Corresponding Society ? and he replied that he 
had not, as he was a very young member. 
Lloyd, one of the prisoners then in Newgate, 
was of the party., One of the toasts given was 


„The World a Republic ora Desart.*” 


Hodgson said amongst other things, that he 
hoped soon to see a revolutionary tribunal esta- 
blished in this country. 

The same evening, April 25, he went to meet 
the 11th division, where Wright, the delegate, said 
that he was provided with is arms, and so 
sliould the other members. Gordon, the secretary, 
who is since gone to America, assured the socie— 
ty that he was sorry to leave them at a time that 


they were about to act as well as think, and to 


regenerate their country. x 

He accompanied Hilliers to his own house, 
where he shewed him and others the drawings of 
Pikes, knives, &c. which he said were the instru- 
ments soon to be made use of. He added, that 


the principal dependance of the Society was in 
seizing upon the persons of the Royal Family, 


and the Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
after which nothing was to be apprehended from 
the army, as they would have no leaders to 
refer to, and that they could not fail to be al- 
Jured by the additional pay of eighteen-pence a- 
day instead of sixpence. One of the parties in 
this conversation was very much in liquor, but 
the rest were all perfectly sober. 


At Hillier's house, on the gth of May, he 
met with Hill, Bennet, and Baxter. The last 
Said, that he had been with Mr. Joyce, Chap- 
lain to Lord STAawnoee, who assured him, that 
though the Ministers had taken up Stone, he was 
a man of sufficient firmness to remove all ap- 
prehension. Baxter also said, that the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence and Co-operation was 
drawing up an Address to the armies, accom- 


panied by some strong resolutions ; that a per- 


son of the name of Moore was particularly ac- 
tive and successful in gaining over the military: 
that of the old soldiers in Westminster one third 
was already gained, and the other two would net 
act against them. Baxter said, he was an officer, 
lately introduced to the Queen, who, in speak- 
ing of HER Mazesty, used language which the 
witness could not repeat, and demanded why 


they did not send the whole family to the de- 


vil, or words to that effect. 


| buy a pike? He answered that he would, if he 
kn ew how to make use of it. He then desired 


- 


him to go to the sign of the Parrot in Green' 


One of them asked the witness if he would 


Arbour-court in the Old Bailey, and, using his 
name, ask for Mr. Edwards, who would come 
out, and not only furnish him with a pike, but 
also have him instructed in the use of it. He 
asked if a Reform could not be effected without 
coming to blows? Baxter replied, there is not a 


man inthe Society who believes that a Parliamen- 


tary Reform 1s all we want ; and without having 
recourse to the sanguinary measures of the French 
Revolution, may be brought about in a few 
hours. Hedid not wish the KING or any of the 
RovAL FAM to be killed. They may be sent 
to Hanover; but at the same time some blood 
must unavoidably be shed, on account of the in- 
sults offered to the people, which human nature 
could not bear. 

He said that the heads of many thousand pikes 
were manufacturing at Sheffield, but that the 
stocks would be made in town. That silence. 
however, should be observed in the divisions 
until the new Constitution should be established, 
as there were spies amongst them. A part of 
the plan was to set the French prisoners of war 
at liberty, and if the emigrants made any 
opposition, they should share the same fate, 
that the Swiss did in Paris. 
Dundas, and Mr. Reeves were mentioned 
amongst the enemies of the people, whom it 
would be necessary to secure. The purport of 
the address to the army was to sow jealousies 
between the British Troops and the French 
Emigrants, to explain to them the severity of 
their treatment, and propose on the part of the 
Societies more lenient usage, and to have their 
pay encreased to 1s. 6d. per day. 

On May the 14th, he attended another meet- 
ing at Hillier's, but as that was subsequent to 
Hardy's being taken up, Mr. Garrow did not 
think the present was the properest time for 
offering it in evidence. 

Cross Examined. 
Is by profession in this business of an informer, 
and in the writing way ; was a dealer in naval 
Stores, but did say the direct contrary of this to 
Mr. Worship. Never said he lived by cheating 
the King; did not always go by his name: 


went by the name of Douglas ten years since, 


and was in that name a hair-dresser seven 
years in Petty France, No. 3; took the name 
from pride, his father being in the wig and shav- 
ing way, who kept several journeymen. Played 
the part of Douglas seven years; knew Mr. 
Lincoln, borrowed money of him (a twenty 


pound note) 4 or 5 years ago; and gave him a 


note in the name of G. Douglas, and paid part 
by himself and part by his wife. 
Here the cross examination was interrupted 
by Mr. Garrow, who seeing or fancying that 
he saw Mr. Macnamara who sat not far distant 
from the prisoner, using some gestures to embar- 
rass the witness, requested that he may be ac- 


commodated with a seat upon the bench if he 


could not be quiet. 


Mr. Pitt, Mr. 


FT 
4 


Mr. Macnamara wished to know in what he 
was not quiet ? | 

Mr. Gazrow explained, that as he appeared 
to be communicating with the Counsel against 
the prosecution, it was right that he should de 
so in the full face of the Court, as the witness 
was already sufficiently agitated by the nature 
of the examination, without the intervention of 
a Gentleman of so much consideration, and once 
a Member of Parliament. 

The witness then proceeded to state, that 
he told Worship he was a dealer in naval stores; 
because if he told him he was a Clerk he would 
not give him what he wanted, but did not speak 
against the King, or use inflammatory expres- 
Sions in the Societies; swears positively that he 
never said why do not you arm? He knew a Mrs. 
Colman who rented a shop of him, died at his 
house and he buried her; she left a will, leaving 
her property to Burrows and Leech; don't know 
Mrs. Biffin ; he hesitated to answer whether there 


= was a complaint made against him respecting 


that will; Leech was a hair-dresser, and Bur- 


rows a relation; he (the witness) made the will; 


never heard that he was charged with having 


= forged that will; knew Mr. Cox, a cheesemonger, 


with whom he dealt, for a shop his wife kept ; 


| 3s, never dealt in naval stores, though he did in 
He wr stuff; did not say that he got things for a 
= fift 


h of their value by feeing the keeper to under- 
Selling them ; did not tell Hillier that he was in 


3 4 the habit of stealing ; but whatever he told him 
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was for the purpose of extracting information 
from him. 


The points of character being discussed, Mr. 


ExskINE, though he exerted great ingenuity, 


was not able to extract from him any observable 
variation in his first testimony. 

Mr. Gazkrow, to explain the circumstances 
relative to the affair of Mr. Macnamara.—The 
prisoner gave the following account :—He gave 
a note to Mr. Lincoln for fol. or ten guineas, of 
which there remained about four guineas due, 
and no demand was made upon him till the pre- 
sent prosecution was instituted. Mr. Macna- 
mara met him at the London Coffee-house, told 
him he was a man of considerable property, and 
a friend to the Constitution; but that he would 
see justice done, and the debt owing to him 
would be spoken of in Court. 

The witness said that he was a stranger to 
Mr. Macnamara, and that they were in an impro- 
per place for entering upon explanations, Mr. 
Macnamara used no other threat. 

Mr. Garrow then asked him if he had heen 
under any prosecution for the forgery of the will 
to which Mr. Erskine alluded * The prisoner 
answered in the negative. | 


Here the business concluded, the Jury again 
remitted to sleep at the Hummums, and at 
Two o'Crock IN Tye MorNnING THE CourT 
ADJOURNED To ElGHT. fo 


bl 


End of the Fourth Day.----.To be continued Daily. 
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Ar nine o'clock this morning the Court re- 


sumed the proceedings in the usual form. 


PRESENT), 


Lord Chief Justice Exnx, President, 
Chief Baron Macbo nato, | Judge BurkrzEn, 
Baron HoTHaM, Judge Gros, 


The LonzD Maron, &c. 


Some Witnesses were called who could speak 
only of facts subsequent to the apprehension of 
the Prisoner; and therefore, from che rule laid 
down by the Court, could not be heard. | 

Fohn Groves said, that he was present at the 
meeting of the London Corresponding Society, 
at the Globe "Tavern, on the 2oth of January 
1794, and became a Member of the Society in 
| February following, agreeably to the desire of 
== a person high in office, in order to watch and 
report the proceedings which were taking place. 
On the 2zoth of January there were a great 
number of people as:embled. Martin was in 
the Chair: the general language was such as 


and the means by which those ends were to be 
obtained were by enlightening the minds of the 
pe . lower orders of the people, that they might be- 
come acquainted with the natural rights of 
== mankind. 

Mr. Gises. Does not your Lordship think 
chis evidence too loose for admission. It ap- 
Pears to be general hearsay, and no one is 
named as having spoken it. | ONE 
= The Lozyr PRESIDENT. If the witness re- 
Lollects the names of those who held this lan- 
guage, he should mention them; but if he does 
Pot recolle& them, that circumstance will inva- 


ladate the reports he heard, 


* * : 
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indicated that wniversal cuffrage and annual 
—_— Parliaments were the objects of the Society; 


TRIALS FOR HIGH TREASON. 


TRIAL OF THOMAS HARDY FOR HIGH TREASON. 


OLD BAILEY, Fama, Ocronkn, 31, 


FIFTH DAY. 


John Groves, I do not recolle& the names 
of those who made use of this language; but J 
am certain that it was the general voice. He 
farther said, that he had been present at Thel- 
wall's Political Lectures, which consisted in 


violent abuse of Administration, ridicule of 


every branch of the Legislature, the King, 
Lords, and Commons, and exhortation to new 
model it by universal suffrage and annual Par- 
liaments. He was present at the meeting at 
Chalk Farm, on the 14th of April 1794. Hardy 
was present, and Lovet in the chair. Several 


Printed papers were handed about and addresses 


and letters read, among others one to the chair- 
man of the Friends of the People, with the an- 
swer, which was received with general disap- 
probation . Letters were likewise read from 
the Society to Gerald, Margarot, &c. convict- 
ed of sedition, encouraging them and profes- 
Sing the most unbounded approbation of their 
conduct. | | 


% H a GENERAL MEETING of the London 


Corresponding Society, held on the Green at 
Chalk Farm, on Monday the 14th of April, 
1794, J. LoveTT in the Chair, the following 
Letter was read : 

* 7h the CHAIRMAN of the SOCIETY of the 

FRIENDS of the PEOPLE, 
66. 81K, 
« At a crisis so important as the present, 


there needs no apology on the part of the Lan- 


don Corresponding Society, for addressing itself 


to all other associated Societies, who have in 


view the same object as themselves. 5 
« To the * Society of the Friends of the People,” 
arguments are not wanting to shew the import- 
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ance of and absolute necessity of a full and fair 
representation of the People of Great Britain, 
They have investigated the subject for them- 
selves; hey have exposed to the world a series 
of plain and indisputable facts, which must ex- 
cite in the mind of every man well disposed to 
his Country, apprehensions of alarm for the 
security of the 12 remaining vestiges of liberty, 
from which, as Britons, we-derive consolation. 

«« Deeply impressed with considerations of 
this nature, the London Corresponding Society 
earnestly solicits, at this time, the concurrence 
and assistance of the Society of the Friends of the 
People, in assembling, as speedily as the nature 
of the business will admit, a Convention of the 
friends of freedom, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing, in a legal and constitutional method, a full 
and effectual representation. 

« Our request is not made from the impres- 
sions of the moment, but after the maturest de- 
liberations on the value and importance of the 
object for which we are contending, and of the 
difficulties we may expect from those whose 
present interests render them hostile to the 
welfare of their Country. | 

© The opposition of such persons is no small 
argument for the goodness of our cause, and 
their late conduct, when compared with their 
former professions, exhibits a depravity un- 
paralleled, we trust, on the page of history. 

* Under the auspices of apostate reformers, 
we have lately beheld serious and alarming en- 
croachments on the liberties of the people. 

We have seen with indignation and horror 
men /egally and peaceably assembled, dispersed 
by unconstitutional powers, and their papers 
seized. | | 

© We have seen some of our most virtuous 
bretheren, whose only crime has been an imi- 
tation of Mr. Pitt cl his associates, sentenced 
to fourteen years transporation, without the 
sanction of law, or even of precedent, of which 


number, one was held up in the British Parlia- 


ment as convicted and condemned, before he was 
even put upon his trial. | 

The insidious attempts also to introduce 
foreign troops into this Country, without the 
consent of Parliament, and the intended Bill to 
embody foreigners into his Majesty's service, 
are measures sufficiently calculated to awaken 
our fears for the existence even of the name of 
liberty. Nor can we overlook that part of the 
present system of corruption which maintains, 
out of the public plunder, a train of spies, 
more dangerous to society than so many assas- 
sins, whose avowed business is to destroy the 
friends of the Country one by one. 

„These are grievances which demand im- 
mediate redress, and when added to those evils 
which are necessarily connected with every 
fartial representation of the people, call for the 
$trenuous exertions of every lover of his 
Country, 


«« But we are told, that -the present is not 
the time for reform, and that innovation may 
introduce disturbance, Are those persons to 
judge of the proper time to make a reform, 
who exist only by corruption ? Are the people 
of Britain to endure every thing without re- 
pining, without ardently seeking a radical 
reform, because disturbances may happen? 
Have the enemies to reform told us whence 
these disturbances are to originate? Has a 
single overt act been committed by the friends 
to freedom ? Have not all the riots, all the 

ublic disturbances, all the seditious assemblies, 
hem excited by the enemies to reform? And 
do they mean to tell us, that they will still find 
other instruments for the wicked designs; that 
they have yet those who will act over again the 
outrages that have been perpetrated in some 
parts of Britain, and attempted in others ? 

« Tf such is the determination of those per- 
sons hostile to a fair representation, let them loak 
to the consequences, but let them recollect that it 
has happened, and may happen again, that 
those who kindled the flames have perished by 
them. 

The friends to reform are friends to peace, 
their principles can he promoted only by 
peaceable means, they know of no other 
method of obtaining the object they desire. 
But they will not be alarmed by the threats of 
venal apottates 5 they will not draw back be. 
cause they have seen some of their best friends 
doomed to exile; they will pursue the course 
in which they have began, and turn neither to 
the right nor to the left. 

« Convinced, as the London Corresponding 
Society is, that there is no power which ovgh/r, 
so there is no power which can finally withstand 
the just and steady demands of a people resolved 
to be Free; they will, therefore, look with 
confidence to the determination, and they hope, 


to the co-operation of the “ Society of the Friends 


of the People,“ in the attainment of an object 
which involves the dearest interests of society. 
« Convinced also that their intentions are of 
the purest kind, they will never stoop to answer 
the calumnies of their enemies; but will, at all 
times, and in all circumstances, endeavour, by 
firmness and perseverance, to deserve the 
countenance 1 approbation of the best friends 


of their country, %½e friends of a fair representa- 


tion of the people of Great Britain. 
I am, Sir, 
% Por the London Corresponding Society, 
THOMAS HARDY, Secretary.“ 
April 4, 1794. 8 

After this an Address was read to Joseph Ge- 
rald, their condemned Delegate, to whom they 
paid many encomiums, and declared they would 
never forget his name, his vartues, and his 
great example. | 


* 


% th 
th 


of the Magistrates. 


Aſter which the following Resolutions were , 
read : 

It was also unanimously regolved, That the Commit- 
tee of Correspondence be directed to convey the appro» 
bation of this Society, 

I. To Archibald Hamilton Rowan, prisoner in the 
New gate of the city of Dublin, for his unshaken attach- 
ment to the people, aud for his spirited assertion of their 
rights. 

II. To John Philpot Curran, for his admirable and 
energetic defence of A. H. Rowan, and the principles 
of liberty, as well as for his pairiotic conduct in Par- 
liament, 


III. To the Society of United Irishmen in Dublin, 
and to exhort them to persevere in their exertions to 
obtain justice for the people of Ireland, 

IV. To Skirving, Palmer, and Muir, suffering the 
same iniquitous sentences, and in the same cause with 
our Delegates, | 


V. To John Clark and Alexander Reid, for their 80 


XZ readily and disinterestedly giving bail for our Delegates, 


instigated thereto solely by their attachment to liberty, 
uninfluenced by any personal consideration, 


VI. To Adam Gilles, Malcolm Laing, and James 
Glbson, for their able assistance given to Joseph Ger- 


uad, at the bar of the Hi gh Court of Justiciary at Edin- 


burgh. 


VII. To felicitate Thomas Walker, of Manchester, 
and the people at large, on the event of his, as well as 
several other late trials, and on the developement of the 
infamy of a system of spies and informers, 


VIII. To Sir Joseph Mawbey, for his manly conduct 
at the late surreptitious meeting held at Epsom, in 


; W Surry, 


It was also unanimously resolved, That two hundred 


= thousand copies of the proceedings and resolutions of 


© this meeting be printed and published. | 
J. LOVETT, Chairman, 
T. HARDY, Secretary. 
Nesolved, . . | 
That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Chair- 
wan, for his manly and impartial ccndud this day, 
i T. HARDY, Secretary. 


o hundred thousand copies of these Reso- 
== )utions and Addresses were ordered to be 
WE printed, | 


John Groves went to Chalk Farm with Thel. 
wall, who told him that the meeting was origi- 

Rally appointed in Store-street, in order by the 
Sudden change of place to elude the interference 
At Chalk Farm, Thel. 
all, Lovet, Richter, and Hodgson, were the 
= principal speakers. There being a clamour 
bat spies were among them, T helwall de- 

clared that he was for n all of them, as 
| the great numbers assembled would be no wel. 
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come news to Ministers. Hardy was there, 
but said only three words which were addres- 
sed to Richter, who, when reading some ad- 
dress, stopped to make his own remarks, Hardy 
then 2 © Read and don't comment.“ 
From this meeting the witness adjourned to the 
meeting house of his own division, in the So- 
ciety, in Compton-street, where the division sup- 
ped. At this place Thelwall taking a pot of 
porter in his hand, skimmed the head, and 
said, Thus would JI serve all Kings, or thus all 
Kings should be served ; but which of the sen- 
tences he made use of he was not certain. At- 
ter supper 'Thelwall gave as a toast, Ihe lamp- 
tron in Parliament-street ; and a member at the 
lower end of the room said, May it be covered 
with the Lreatury Bench. Green, another mem- 
ber in the same division, told the witness that 
Universal Suſfrage and Annual Parliaments were 
only /adders by which they meant to obtain their 
ends, 'This passed at another time, and when 
no other person was present. | 

When at Chalk Farm the witness was sitting 
under a shade, previous to the commencement 
of the business, when five or six of the mem- 
bers pulled out of their pockets each a knife, 
which exactly corresponded. They called them 
Couteaus Sacre. These were French knives with 
a spring to keep them open, and prevent their 
flying back. 

Pierce, he recolleted was one who, on that 
occasion, produced these instruments. 'The 
names of the others he could not recollect. 
One of them said they were bread and cheese 
knives, on which a general smile ensued. The 
witness then asked where they were to be had, 
and was told at Green's, a member of the So- 


ciety, and a perfumer and hair-dresser in Orange 


street, Leicester Fields, In a few days after. 
wards he went there, to inquire for one. 
Green told him he had sold to the Society be- 
tween two and three hundred of them; he then 
added, eat low, as my wife is a damned arii- 
tacrat, | 

When at Chalk Farm, Pierce told him that if 
a person struck with them, when open, they 
would not fly back; and a man from Sheflieid 
said, they were bunglingly executed, and nat 
80 perfect as some of the same sort which were 
made at Sheffield. | 

When the Society was applied to for a sub- 
scription in favour of Dr. Hodgson, it was re. 
jetted on the ground of his violent conduct, 
and not belonging to the Society. 

On the 25th of February, 1794, he was pre- 


sent at the meeting of the Division No. 2, tv 


which he belonged, when an Address from 
Stockford was read, This was an Address to 
the Poor, entitled, Rights of Stwine, It con- 
tained a plan of reducing the price of provisions 
to the value of labour. And, among ather in- 
citements, exclaimed, „Open your <yes, ye 
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of the nation, or in vain will your mouths 
and hands be open.” 


The Rights of Swwine—An Address to the Poor. 


Be careful to withhold 
Your talons from the wretched and the bold; 
Tempt not the brave and needy to despair, 
For though your violence should leave them bare 
Of gold and silver, swords and darts remain, 
And will revenge the wrongs which they sustain 
The plunder'd still have arms. 

STrxy. Juv. 


« Hard indeed must be the heart which is unaffected 
with the present distress experienced by the poor in general 
in this commercial nation. Thousands of honest and in- 
dustrious people in Great Britain are literally starving for 
want of bread ; and the cause invariably assigned is a stag- 
nant commerce. My opinion on this subject will perhaps 


appear to some a strange phenomena---it is that a stagnant 


commerce is net the real cause of the want of the necessa- 
ries of life among the laborious poor, And I am confident, 
that while the © earth yields her increase, there is a method, 
founded on Justice and Reason, to prevent the poor from, 
wanting bread, be the state of trade whatever it may. 

« In the first place, then, I will ask, What are the prin- 
cipal sources of human subsistence ?---Certainly corn and 
grass. Corn is moulded into many shapes for the use of 
man, but chiefly into bread, which is the staff of life; and 
from grass we derive our flesh, milk, butter, cheese, &c. 
besides wool and leather, which I think, with the addition 
of coal, and a few other minerals, nearly make * the real 
necessaries of life. 

« T ask again, then, who is so infatuated as to say, that 
the growing of corn or grass is dependent on, or connected 
with the prosperity or adversity of trade? Certainly (thank 
heaven!) they are not affected by the devouring sword or 
ruined commerce (except at the seat of war), Corn grows 
not in the loom, nor grass upon the anvil ;- why is it then 
that while there is plenty of bread the poor are starving? 
Is there not as much grain and grass in the Land as when 
the trade flourished ? Suppose trade were to rise immedi- 


ately to an amazing degree, would it make one grain of corn 


or blade of grass more? Certainly not. Why then, I ask 


again, are the Poor, who are the peculiar care of Him who 
delights to do his needy creatures good, not satisfied with 


the good of the Land? 

The following reasons are at least satisfactory to my- 
Self :---Because, in the time of national prosperity, house 
and land rent (consequently provisions) are always raised 
by the wealthy and voluptuous, till they are at last at par 
with high wages; but when War, or any other cause, has 
ruined or impeded commerce, 'and reduced wages, rents 


and provisions remain unabated. The poor callico-weavers, 


in the vicinity of Manchester, notoriously illustrate this ar- 
gument, as they are now (they who can get any) working 
for fifty and sixty per cent. less wages than at this time two 


years back, and the necessaries of life are rather augmented 


in ther prices than diminished ! 


« Hearken, 0 ye poor of the land! While great men 
have an unbounded power to raise their rents and your pro- 
visions, and, at the same time, an uncontrouled power to 
make War, and consequently to dry up or diminish the 
sources of your income, your subsistence will, at the best, 
be precarious, and your very èxistence often miserable 
The present want of bread and butcher's meat amongst the 
poor is not owing to the want of grain or grass in the world 
vor, I presume, in this land, but owing to the price of it 
being excessively above the price of labour. When, there. 
fore, the price of labour cannot be brought up to the rate of 
provisions, provisions should be reduced to the rate of la- 
bour. Till this is practicable the poor are miserable! 

During the last twenty years, mechanical wages 
have been varied according to circumstances several 
times, and not unusually, in some branches, twenty, 
thirty, forty, and even fifty per cent.—I mean on the 


lowering, as well as the rising side of the medium. 


But, with regard to land-rent, its variations have al- 
ways been progressive: and to find a single instance to 
the contrary, would be es, if not altogether im- 


possible. 


It requires but little sagacity to see, that the Game 
Laws, Riot Act, laws against vagrants and felons, 
&. &c, are made chiefly for the security of the rich 
against the de predations of the poor. But what security 
have the poor against the oppression and extortion of 
the rich ? Certainly none at all. As every comfort of 
life is derived from land, and as the rich are proprietors 


thereof, it may in some sense be said, that they hold 


the Issues of life and death; and whilst they can, un- 
interruptedly, raise their rents without limitation or 


restraint, they have an alarming and unbounded power 


over not only the happiness, but even the lives of the 
great mass of the people—the poor. 

« If, then, Statesmen have a right to advance their lands 
in times of prosperity, the poor ought to have a Parliament 
of their own chusing, invested with power to reduce them 


in days of adversity. This balance of power between the 


rich and the poor would be produQive of a thousand times 
more consolation to this nation, than the chimerical non- 
sense of court jugglers “ the balance of power in Europe.“ 
Nor can I imagine that any judicious person would call 


such a power in Parliament unjust or irrational, which, 


when exercised, could ruin none, but bless millions! If it 
would be cruel to make a Statesman of twenty thousand 
pounds per annum, live a year or two upon ten thousand 
pounds, how much more remorseless is it to make the 
Spitalfields and Norwich weavers, as well as some hundred 
thousands more, live upon nothing, or, what is little bet- 
ter, upon charity! !!---Besides, it is a curious truth, that 
the very superfluities which ruin hundreds of the volup- 
tuous great, would render happy the innumerable unhapph 
part of mankind. 

« Great God! What spectacle so affecting to a reflecting 


mind as Great Britain in her present state !---On the ons 
hand, we see the impudent Nobles advertising their “ grand 


dinners” in the very face of the hungry poor, whom the) 
have ruined ! II- on the e other . an orphans, and 
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peace and incessant plenty. 


others, are weeping, and often dying, for want of bread! 
What can be more odious in the sight of Heaven than feast 
and famine in the same nation? 
case in this kingdom at this moment, and not only in the 
nation, but in every town, in every street, yea, often 
under the same roof 

« Open your eyes, O ye poor of the land! In vain are your 
hands and your mouths open!---Do your not see how you 
are cajoled and degraded, by the paltry subscriptions made 
for you at different times and in various parts of the nation; 
which serve only to make your slavery more servile and 
base, and your misery of longer duration? I revere gene- 
rous subscribers and collectors, but I scorn the means! Ye 
poor, take a farther look into your rights, and you will 
see, that, upon the principles of reason and justice, every 
peaceable and useful person has a right, yea, a“ divine 
right,” to be satisfied with the good of the land! Besides, 
is it not monstrously provoking to be robbed by wholesale, 
and relieved by retail! Look again, and you will sce that 
public collections, subscriptions, and charities, are nothing 
more than the appendages of corruption, extortion and 
oppression! If the benevolent Father of the universe did 
not send amongst mankind provisions enough, and more 
than enough and running over, such is the waste of the 
great and the gluttonous, that many of you poor would get 
none at all! Say not, therefore, ye oppressed, “ there is 
a famine, or scarcity of provisions in this land! It would 
be false. The land contains plenty; and if provisions were 


(as they ought to be) reduced to your wages, you would | 


enjoy your unquestionable right, a confortable suffi ciency. 

te But, besides the destruction of your trade, and the 
means of subsistence, you have the mortification to see 
your bread eaten by dragoon and hunting horses, spaniels, 
c. and your parental, àffectionate, loving, provident and 


tender guardians, can give you a good reason why---it is 


their own, | # 
„ Hearken! O ye poor of the land! Do you fret and 


whine at oppression ?---& yes, ee Then, as ye do, so 
did your fathers before your“ and, if you do no more, 


your children may whine after you! Awake! Arise arm 
yourselves---with truth, justice and reason---lay Siege to 
corruption; and your unity and invincibility shall teach 
your oppressors terrible things !---Purge the representation 
of your country- claim, as your unalienable right, uni- 
versal suffrage, and annual Parliaments. And whenever 
you have the gratification to chuse a representative, let him 


be from the lower order of men, and he will know how to 


sympatize with you, and represent you in character. 
Then, and not till then, shall you experience universal 


A FRIEND TO TRI Pook.“ 


On the 2d of way the witness was present at 


the meeting of the Constitutional Society, at the 


Crown and Anchor. Hardy, the prisoner, on 


the day preceding, brought him a ticket, of the 
Price of seven $hillings and Six-pence, for which 
he refused to receive any thing, About twenty 


of the Members of the London Corresponding 
Society attended. He recollected, that, on 
dome intelligence being brought of the defeat of 


k 
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Yet this is literally the 


first time on the 2oth of Jan. 1794? A. 


ST 


some part of the Allies by the French, that the 
news excited great joy, and general felicitation 
in the meeting. On entering the room a son 
was distributed, called the Free Constitution; 
and a paper, containing some Address, whicn 
he could not recolle&t, was also laid on each 
plate. | | 
Mr. Wharton, the Member of Parliament, 
was in the chair. Of those present, he recol- 
lected Mr. Burchal, Horne Tooke, Frost, Thel- 
wall, Richter, Lovet, and Pierce. As soon as the 
company entered, various French tunes were 
played, as Ca Ira, the Marvseillois WMarch, the 
Carmagnol, which produced the most unbound- 
ed applause he ever heard; every hand must 
have smarted in the room. After diner Horne 
Took got up to address the meeting, He com- 
menced by observing, that about one out of 
fifty in the meeting must be considered as spies, 
and to them therefore he meant to address him- 
self. He begged the company, before he be- 
gan, to take notice, that he was not in a state 
of inebriation : He had, he said, taken particu- 
lar care to avoid it, knowing that he meant to 
address the meeting. He then commenced a 
long harangue, which, among other sentiments 
of the like sort, called both Houses of Parlia- 
ment a scoundyrel sink of corruption. There was 
a junction, he said, of scoundrel parties, for the 
purpose of destroy ing the rights and liberties of 
the country. He asked, it that $s4ip-jack Jen- 
kinson could be called one of rhe Hereditary 
Nobility. This infamous junction, he said, was 
made in order to amuse or abuse that poor man 
the King.— This address was received with 
great applause. Afterwards Horne Took sung 
a song, to the tune of © God save the King, 
but with different words. | | 
Mr. GiBBs. What are you, Sir? 
A. A conveyancer. Q. Nothing else? A. No. 
Q. Are you not a Sglicitor ? | 
A. Not in the Court of Chancery. 
Q. Come, come, Sir, you know what I mean, 
are you not an Old Bailey Solicitor ? 
A. Idid not understand that you meant to ask 
that, or I should not have hesitated a moment 


to say, yes; but J never brought an action in 
my life or defended one in any Court. 


Mr. Law. Infact, an Old Bailey Solicitor is 
rather a nick-name than a proper title. 

Mr. Ginns. Did you attend the Meeting 
of the London Corresponding Society, BE the 
IF 

Q: What induced you to go there ? 

A. I was desired to go, that I might relate 
what passed. | 
2. Who sent you there ? 
A. My Lord is it proper to answer that ques- 


tion; I have no objection to do it, if it be, as 
the person who sent me did not enjoin the least 


The Lond Parsipent. I think Mr. Gibbs 


that you have all the facts you want to know. 
He admits that he was sent there by a person 


Aa 


high in office, for the purpose of giving infor- 


mation. The disclosure of names may possibly 
lead to consequences, if not in this, in similar 
cases, that would be injurious to the state; and 
1 therefore think that the question should not be 
asked. | . 

Mr. Grass. What sort of connection have 
you, Sir, with this person who sent you? . 

A. A personal acquaintance, of long standing. 

Q. You, Sir, being a spy, did you take any 
note of the names of those people who held t he 
language you have described? 

1 he Lon p PaxsIDENT. It is imrroper, Mr. 
Gigns to give witness that title. If you 
think the facts will warrant it, the observation 
must be made afterwards to the Jury. | 
Q. Then, Sir, you, a Gentleman practising in 
the Old Bailey, went there for the purpose of 
giving evidence, and had not the precaution to 
take . one name of those from whom you 
heard all this conversation? 

The Logo PresIDENT. This, Mr. Gibbs, is 
matter of observation, and fitter for another pe- 
riod of the trial. You may probe a witness as to 
facts, but must forbear all comment in the cross- 
examination, 

Mr. G1BBs sent for Mr. Ersx1vNEe. 

Mr. Esskixk. My Lord, this latitude is al- 
lowed in the constant practice of the Court of 
King's Bench. The observation will be found 
to resolve itself into a question, though it has 
not the dire& form. I can appeal to the recol- 
leftion of Mr. Justice Buller, that the practice 
is so. 


Judge BuLLer. It is true, that on a cross- 
examination, there is a greater latitude allowed 
than when the examination is in chief, This la- 
titude however, has been increasing very much 
of late, and is frequently used beyond its proper 


extent. You may lead the witness by some ge- 


vera! allusion, but you must not put the very 
words to him that you wish him to say. 

Mr. G1Bss.- I am satisfied, since the prac- 
tice is allowed to have been so, to ascertain 
which I sent for Mr. Erskine. 

The Lord PRESID ENT. H hope that it will 
be understood that I did not mean any thing 
personal to the Counsel I interrupted; or, that 
I should be capable of pressing on any Gentle- 
man in the absence of his leading Counsel. 

The Ar TORX ET GENERAL. If I have in 


the course of the trial said any thing to offend 


the Gentleman interrupted; I am certain that I 


have offended one of the most respectable Mem- 


bers of our profession. | | 
Groves, in the course of his further cross- 
examination, said, that he could not recollect 


_ who talked of Annual Parliaments or Universal 


Suffrage, the conversation was general, and he 
took no notice of particular people. When the 
cry of Spies was raised at Chalk Farm, he join- 
ed in it, and pointed out one person, who, he 
- 82nd, was paid by Government; but then, he 
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ways, he said, spoke highly of the Hereditary 


with his Rights of Man, were voted to be pub- 


Fleet-street, at which a report was read by the 


ford had wrote to Sheffield, approving of the 
a 2 


which he had made of what passed at various 


the 83 Departments. 


at the Meeting of Delegates to issue a Declari- 
tion that they were not Levellers; and that in 


said, the person was already suspected, and if 
he had not joined in the cry, the suspicion 
would have extended to him. Horne Took al- 


Nobility as contrasted to the New, whom he 
called adventurers introduced by the corruption 
of the House of Commons. 'This latter class 
of Nobility had entirely destroyed the weight 
of the ancient Hereditary Novility of the Coun- 
try, as well as the due influence of the Crown. 
He never heard him use any disrespectful words 
against the King. 
Gurnel was called to prove the finding of a 
olitical song set to the tune of the Vicar of 
— among the Prisoner's papers. 

John Thompson, a King's Messenger, said 
that he had found a ſinished pike, which he 
produced, in the apartments of Hillier. 

Camage was asked if he had seen a French 
knife, similar to those described by Groves, in 
possession of Margarot at Edinburgh. Hs 
said that he had. 

Fames Lynam deposed, 'That he became a 
Member of the London Corresponding Society 
in October, 1792, and belonged to the Division, 
No. 12, which met at the sign of the Mansion- 
house. October 29, he was at the Division, 
No. 2, to which Hardy belonged; at this 
Meeting, Paine's Address to the French nation, 


lished and delivered about to the people. On 
the 2d of November he was at the Meeting of 
the Division, No. 11, at the Rainbow, in 


Delegate, mentioning that the Society at Stock- 


Meetings there, and that the Editor of the 
Sheffield Newspaper had written to them, inti- 
mating that it would be good policy to send 
Delegates among the Farmers to instruct them 


ome minutes were read, which were found 

on the Prisoner, by which it appeared that he 
was the Delegate who read these accounts. 

The witness then proceeded to read minutes 


meetings, at which he was present. At one of 
these he was chosen Delegate of his own Divi- 
sion, after which he attended the General Com- 
mittee of Delegates. At another a Report was 
made of the Address to the National Convention 
of France; that the Society amounted to up- 
wards of 6000 Members, and was increasing 
daily; that the Address had been received at 
Paris, and sent by order of the Convention to 


His division once directed him to recommend 


case of tumuit they were ready to support the 
Magistrates, accompanied with the information 
that they were determined to persevere in their 
endeavours to obtain a Parliamentary Reform. 


At the same time to declare, that Members of 
the Society who were persecuted should be pro- 
tected by the Society, if they had not made use 
of any violent words or actions. These were 
recommended and passed. 

The Lon D Parsipe vr. If they were passed, 
a message must have been sent to the Magist rates. 
Was that done; or was any resolution come to 
to send such a message? | 

Wilness. There was not. He proceeded to 
State, that at one of the meetings it was recom- 
mended to the members to avoid signing, if the 
could, the resolutions on foot by Mr. Reeves's 
association for the support of Government. 
individuals were, however, he said, left to their 
Wown discretion. It was determined that Mr. 
Wpublished and distributed. Some time after, 
NMargarot told them that Mr, Fox had gone as 
Wer as he possibly could; but that they must not 
$1 ely on him, as he was bound up so by the de- 
Elarations he had been forced to make in Parlia- 


ach delegate to take the sense of his division as 
o the propriety of giving soldiers a ticket of ad- 
nission. A letter was received from the Friends 
f the People, recommending moderation, and 
ot to correspond with France; on which it was 
eroposed no longer to correspond with that 


eeclaration of their principles. | 
== 4 member observed, that corresponding with 
France showed that they wished their laws esta- 
lisbed here. Margarot answered, certainly it 
Woes. At one meeting, Kersaint's speech was 
irculated in the country, and the Address of 
e National Convention. 

Nee prisoner, recommended a debate, whether 
Nehteen or twenty-one years was the proper 


evailed, that the former was the properest 
rid, as at that age they were liable to be 
hon militia-men. | 5 
Ac the meeting of the 26th January, Lynham 
a, a delegate of division No. 5, had got some 
ies of Paine's works—he was going to France 
be had received a hint, that they would be all 
en up. | 


5 At the meeting of the 31st January, the note- 


m- pok of Lynham furnished him with one very 
was Wl daterial fact, namely, a proposition of Baxter, 
ion at only 65. should be paid of their subscription 


Te d the Society; and that the other 7s. should be 
en to encourage the division of Spitalfields, 


n to hey were poor, and yet more numerous than 
þ | the other Divisions put together. Margarot 
zend _— mended them to proceed orderly. Some 
lan. ebeerved, that it must come to a struggle. 
at in his time 13 Del-gates were present. 
the Red a letter from Sheffield, dated Jan. 16.— 
tion argarot was of opinion, as he expressed him- 
their If to the delegates, that petition was not the 


om. e to obtain rediess; nevertheless, it was 


Fox's speech on Parliamentary Reform shculd be 


ent. It was at one meeting recommended to 


ociety, as they never had made a sufficient 


At another, Hardy, 


aue for every man to have a vote; and an idea 


lich needed it in fact, to keep them together, 
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essential to petition, as it kept up and fixed the 
attention of the public to the object. It was 
resolved the deputies should go to No. 52, Frith- 
street, to sign the address upon the liberty ofthe 
press.—lIt was mentioned that there were several 
religious Societies in town, whose principles led 
thei to prefer a republican form of government 
these Should be conciliated. 

At a meeting in the Seven Dials, where the 
witness was present, Margarot mentioned that 
divisions 25 and 16 were poor, but that le would 
be policy to assist them, as their members might 
be useful in case they went to War. 

The witness was asked, what he understood 
by the term—going to war? He explained it 
against the Government; and added, it was 
frequently said by many, that a general rising 
might be expected throughout the country. 


Atameeting of the 14th February, Hardy pro- 
posed a general meeting, to be composed of dele- 
gates from each division and society. Worthy 
mention was made of Mr. Fox's sentimerits, as 
to the people having a right to alter the Govern- 
ment of the country. They promised to an- 
swer the Sheffield Society speedily, how they 
meant to proceed. Resolved to have nothing 
to do with any one who had been connected 
with Lord George Gordon. Resolved to de- 
mand a conference with the Society for Consti- 
tutional Information, as they appeared to be in- 
clined to go as faras themselves, and to have no 


farther in:ercourse with the Friends of the Peo- 


ple, who never meant to go so far as the other 
two Socicties for Reform. 


The ci-devant Aldgate or Gotham Society 


expressed themselves, it was said, to be dis- 


posed to Republicanism, of which tendency 
there were said to be six Socisties in che Me- 
tropolis. The Aldgate Society thanked Mr. 
Fox for his speech. The Division 23 deter- 


mined to petition Parliament. 


On the 24th of February it was resolved that 
a Petition should be written to the King ——re- 
marked, that the late failures occasioned by the 


Banks refusing discounts were serviceable to 


their cause. / 


Read a letter of the 15th of February, in an- 
swer to one of the ist, signed Joseph Carter, 
purporting to be from the Friends of the People ; 

hat . body of their friends, the witness did 


not know. It was said the time of action was 
not far distant. Reeves's Society was pronoun- 
ced to he unconstitutiognal. f 


On the 28th of February, the Thanks of the 
Society were voted to Mr. Erskine, Mr. Grey, 
Lord Lauderdale, Lord Lansdown, and the 
Duke of Norfolk. They think, though they 


could not hope to succeed, it would yet answer 


a good purpose to petition. It was proposed, 
that each Delegate should have one copy of the 
petition, and by all means to force it into the 
Coffee-houses in his district, that signature, 
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might be accumulated. Resolved to print 1000 
copies of Friend's Address and make Extracts. 
ſarch 28. It was resolved that hand- bills 

should be secretly posted in the night to inform 
the people where the petitions. lay for signing; 
14 Delegates were then present. 5 

April 29. This was the Anniversary Dinner 
of the Society. It was said there that a Revolu- 
tion was certain in the country. The witness 
took down the toasts and. sentiments. We 
think {it to notice only two of them; one as it 
shews the folly of the day, and the other as it 
evinces the corredneis of the witness. 

May despotism be trampled under the hoofs of the 

Swinish nmultitude—And 


May Governments soon cease to be an opposition of 
the MANY to the rEw. 


Mr. Easkixtz alluded to the fidelity of this 
minute in passing. | 

May 2. Mr. Fox's letter was read. He 
apologized to the Society for not having sooner 
answered the letter of the Society, and declined 
presenting their petition unless they particularly 
pressed) it, as their object in a Parliamentary Re- 
form was Universal Suffrage, to which he never 
cou:d give his assent. Some other member 
therefore could more becomingly present it. 

May 23. Hardy passed his accounts. 

Here the Court retired for refreshment. | 

May zo. It was hinted, that caution should 


be used, lest by Le Brun's letter it might be 


supposed they had some connection with 
France, Hardy proposed the Society should 


break up for three months; this was over-ruled 
then. | | 

June 6, Mr, Wharton's letter recommended 
— Motion of thanks to him—Ordered to be pub- 
liShed in tour papers—once in each paper—Com- 
ments to be made on it by a Committee of 5 
to sit on Monday. | 

Sept. 25. The friends of liberty were ex- 
horted to persevere, until the Constitution 1688 
should be restored ; Mr. Vaughan had declared, 
in his opinion, the petition to be treasonable. 

Oct. 7. The petition was discussed against 
the war. 


Oct. 24. Margarot and Gerald elected the 
two delegates to Scotland. | | 

Nov. 5. Proposed to learn the exercise to 
deſend themselves Rejected at the division 23 
— This was from memory. 88 | 

Nov. 20. A second subscription to support 
the e to Scotland. | 

Mr. G1ns desired to see his notes. The wit- 
ness made some reply, which the learned coun- 
sel conceiveũ insulting. | 


Jan. 2, 1794. The witness was re-eleted 


delegate: Determined to remove the place of 


meeting to No. 3, New Compton-street: Deter- 


mined to distribute hand-bills, approving the. 
conduct of the delegates to: Scotland, and cen- 


sur ing the Magistrates of Edinburgh. 
Jan. 9. It was resolved a letter sliould be 


witten to Abe different Societies, to consult of 
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an address to the public, upon the invasion of 
their rights by the Magistrates of Edinburgh. 


that friend was a magistrate or not. 


Resolved to discuss the conduct of the Right 
Hon. Mr. Dundas. | 
Jan. 20. On this day, at the Globe, the floor 
gave way: He minuted Thelwall's resolutions, 
and heard very bold layguage. — 
Jan. 23. Meeting of delegates— Hardy there 
—handbill expressive of grievances—s1bscrip- 
tions for support of delegates in Scotland 13], 
145. 5d, Determined to watch the proceedings 
of Pariiament every night. 
Jan. 30. Division 11 proposed dividing the 
meiropolis, and opening the divisions to all parts 
—division, No. 8, expressed its alarms at the 
press gangs, against whom they had no pro- 
teftion. A Secret Committee— Martin, Baxter, 
Williams, Thelwa'l, and Moore, to consider of 
measu es to be pursued at the present crisis. 
Mr. BoweR asking him how he had beco me: 
member of this Society? He said he was led toit 
by a meeting he}dat the sigy of the Mansion-house, 
the landlord of which he had cautioned not to 
admit such improper company — Watt, he said, 
was President of the Society when he made him: 
self a member. 


The cross examination by Mr. Exsx1xt: 
roduced, that he had been in the commiss10n 
E although he was not then. It consisted 
of procuring articles for persons in the Indi: 
line : he had done more business last s caso 
than on any former, and he still kept a ware. 
house open in Walbrook. Of his own he had 
no stock, and in this business he had been seven 
years. | 
Ihe resolution and address of the Society 
first alarmed him, but to effect any good for the 
public it was necessary to think as they did, u 
appearance. He was elected delegate, une 
13,1793. His character had not passed without WW 
suspicion, he was even tried upon evidence, 
and notwithstanding the testimonies against 
him, this real spy was hozourably acquitted. W 
le continued with the Society, until he wi Bl 
re- elected a delegate. | 7 
_. He mentioned his idea of danger to a friend 
first in October 1792. He was asked whethef 
An ob. 
jection was made and answered. He removel 
it by saying his friend was not a mag istrate, 
That friend recommended him to a quarte!, 
where the information of such proceedings W® 
likely to meet the proper notice. | 
Mr. ERSKINE 1 who that friend was? 
Mr. ArTORN EY GENERAL objefted. | 
The Cree JusTICe. The channels by which 
information useful to the public is obtained 
should never be unnecessarily disclosed, and / 
this friend was one of the links of that chain © 
communication, he thought it improper to Pre 
for his name. ee e 
Mr. GIs remarked that Mr. ESC 
meant to sift his credit by the question. 


54 - is a A. am a 


F 
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The Arretwar Gruul proſessed himself 


mination in the Nisi Prius Courts, not having for 
many years practised in any of them, but he 
drew an analogy from that in the Court of Ex- 
chequer. If an informant there had, upon oath, 
convicted a man, who should have defrauded 
the revenue duties of 40,000l. it would never 
be a question, who had led him to the know- 
ledge of this fact. | | 


Mr. ExsKk IN E said, all he wished was to get 
at the rule of the Court, if he could— 


this friend his book ? No, he had mentioned it 
to him in October 1792, that friend recommend- 
ed a quarter: as the friend was not a magis- 
trate, nor any member of his Majesty's execu- 
cutive Government. Mr. EASsKINE contended 
he had a right to know his name. 


Suppose, my Lord, said he, that we entertain 


made, how am I to get to the truth of this fact, 


unless I am permitted to subpœna that person, 


and ask him, if it was made. Suppose I be- 
lieve, stating it in argument, that the whole of 
those particulars in that book are fititious, and 
coined subsequently to the time when they are 
pretended to have been written, how am I to 
falsify such assertions? But it is said public 
just ice must give way in some degree to politi- 
cal necessity ; he would try the public justice 
with the prisoner at the bar, and as it gave him 
the requisite means of defence, so would he 
Judge of it, and as to the popularity of the state, 
it was impossible that could be injured by the 
disclosure, for the Government was poputar. 

The Cmrgr JusTICE recapitulated his former 
opinion with great clearness. - | 

The CuiErT Baron thought that the friend 


nication to Government, and that the question 
might thus far be admitted. | 
Judge HoTtaam could not see any distinfion 
between this friend and the magistracy, and 
decided against the question. | 


xe the difference, but he failed. He imagined 
it to be the idea of the Chief Justice that the se- 


advised, and did not communicate. 

Judge ' Gros however, resisted the question 
upon a similar argument to the Lord Chief Jus- 
| © tice's, and the question therefore was lost. | 
? He Was asked, whether he had any private 
business in his note-book, and if so to take 

them out, and allow the Counsel to see his 


notes. He was then questioned, whether the 


able, though not to answer merely his purpose. 


not acquainted with the practice of cross exa- 


He then asked the witness, if he had shewn .. 


doubts whether such communication was ever 


who had advised was not a link of the commu- 


Judge BuLLter took the proper line to com- 


cond person only should be excluded; that is to 
say, the first informer—since th- friend merely 


members of the Society usually took notes? He 
answered, they did. He took such as he was 
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conscience and seeming duty, though opposite, 
leading to the same at. | FI 

It came out that the second person to whom 
he addressed himself, recommended him to a 
third, and from that third the information cir- 
culated to Government of the meetings from 
time to time. The witness never went to 4 
magistrate himself. 

He was allowed to take his book awzy, erase 
or remove the leaves irrelevant to his evidence, 
and bring it in the morning for the use of the 
Counsel. | 

John Coates, late of the Birmingham Volun- 
teers, acknowledged that he had been a servant 
or apprentice to P. Franklow, taylor, No. 1, 
China-Row, Lambeth : that in the one pair of 
stairs his master and several others used in the 
evening to be taught the use of fire- arms: that 
he never heard of any circumstance which in- 
duced him to believe that those who met there 
conspired against the King; that so far as he 
understood their principal aim was a Reform 
in Parliament, and that he had seen his master 
in his uniforms of blue coat and red collar, 
with white waistcoat and breeches. 

James Malob's evidence fo lowed. He stated 
his having been at the Chalk Farm Meeting. He 
heard something mentioned respecting a Con- 
vention. The Resolutions were read in his pre- 
sence. One hundred thousand copies were 
ordered to be printed; and, if necessary, it 
was said, that the number might be increased 
to 200,000. He remembered having heard 


Thelwall speak on the occasion; but does not 


recolle&t any part of his speech. He was con- 
vinced, that there was no proposition, nor one 
word uttered, relative to arms. There was 
one man there from Ireland, which he knew by 
his brogne. Cannot charge his memory with 
any further particulars, | 

Thomas Green, of Orange-street, Leicester 
Fields, was then sworn. He declared, that he 
had dealt in knives and forks ever since he had 
been in business. Of three dozen of spring 
knives which he had received from Sheffield, he 
had sold fourteen, He had sometimes disposed 
of single knives. The prisoner, Hardy, had 


purchased some in packages, which consisted of 


six, sometimes seven in the pack ge. Green sold 
one o Billington,” and another to Groves; but 
sait that he had got most of those taken by 
Hardy on account, returned to him when the 


prisoner was apprebended. The wit ness remem- 


bered having been one evening at supper in 
Compton-street, where he cut his food with a 


kuife of this description, which received the ap- 


probation of the company. 
Mr. EssxidE cross- examined Green. 

The Witness answered, that he had dealt in 

these knives for several ears. r 
Mr. EüskIxE.—“ Did you ever understand 


b that these dreadful knives“ were for the purpose 
He made his minutes as a bona fide delegate, his e 
8 | | 


of throat-catting 2” - 
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Crecen.—“ Never.“ 09-220 

Mr. Euskisr—““ Were they of a new or an 
old construction? Were they considered as 
secret knives for terrible designs? 

Green —“ They were neither new nor secret. 
They always lay in my window for common 
sale, and I dealt in them for more than seven 
years.“ 

Mr. EasKiNE—* I suppose all cutlers sell 
such knives ?”* - | 


Green“ I rever knew any cutler without 


them.“ 
Mr. Ezxsx1NnE—* When Groves wished to 
urchase a knife, did you desire him to speak 
in a low tone of voice, because your wife was a 
damned Aristocrat, and might hear what he said, 
from the parlour ?*” | | 
Green,——<* I never said my wife was a damned 
Aristecrat; nor did I ever advise Groves to speak 
in a low tone of voice.” ul 
Mr. Exsx1ng.,—** Upon your oath, you did 
not . 
Green. —“ I swear positive, I did not call 
my wife a damned Aristocrat. : 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL.,—** No, Mr. Greene, 
I dare say you could not be so unpolite to your 
wife.“ 
Mr. ErxsK1xE—* Groves has sworn to it.“ 
Edward Hodson was next sworn. He said 
that he was a member of the London Correspon- 
ding Society about three months. Believed 
that there was no other object in view than a 
Parliamentary Reform. That the change which 
they wished to effect was that in the Commons 
House of Parliament; that it was no part of their 
plan to attack the King, but, that they enter- 
tained very far different objects; that they de- 
Signed no diminution of his power; that they 
never intended to displace or overthrow the 
Lords; and that the witness left the Society 
when helearnt that Hardy aud Adams had been 


apprehended. 


Mr. GiBps—© Had the Society ever any idea 


of taking upon themselves the legislation of the 
country?“ | 


Hodson—< No.“ 


as Mr, G1nBs—* Did you believe that from their 
conduct they ever meant to introduce the anarchy 


of France ?*” 
Hodson — “ Never.“ 

_ George Ross lives in Edinburgh, entered a 
member of the Society of the Friends of the 
People at the end © 
member of the British Convention, as delegate 
from his Society in 1793. At the end of Novem- 
ber or beginning of December, attended seve- 
ral of their meetings. There were several de- 
legates from England: Was not a member of 
the London Corresponding Society; received 
amongst other letters in number about half a 
dozen, one from Mr. Stock in Edinburgh, the 
dame with that which was then given into his 


ds ; sent several of the letters he received 


the year 1792, was a 


this evidence, 


from Stock into the country. Sent one to 
Strathaven, one to Paisley, and some to other 
places. Took some of the minutes of the Con- 


vention, acting occasionally as secretary, recol- 


lects the dispersion of the second Convention. 


Cross- Examination. 


The obje& of his Society was a Reform in 
the House of Commons, and no further. There 
was, to his knowledge, no intention in the As- 
sociation to attack the King's Majesty. The 
Convention did not consider themselves as the 
British Parliament, nor attempt to usurp the 
functions of the Magistracy. Made no laws to 
bind the people. Their only object was to 
8 a Reform by means of a petition. The 

onvention consisted of about 200 people, un- 
provided with arms, and yielded to the aut hori— 
ty of the Magistrates when they came against 
them. The Convention consisted of all ranks, 
poor and rich, many of them reputable people, 


and chiefly of sober morals. | 
Mr. Garrow, in re-examination, asked him 


if he was present when the Convention declared 
they would contimie to assemble, until compelled 
to resist by superior force? | 

He does not Know that such a resolution had 


passed, or at least does not recolle& that he was 


present at the time of such a proposition, as he 


had not an opportunity of attending every hour in 


the day. Was present when a Convention Bill, &c. 
was to have been a signal for their assembling. 

Speaking of the morality of the Members, he 
denied that Watt was a Member of the Conven- 
tion, but acknowledged that Downie was. 

The Lox D PrEsIDENT interrupted this kind 
of examination as irregular. 

Mr. EasKIN E— What were they to do when 
assembled in consequence of such signal? 
He said it was to forward their petition; but 
if their petition was rejected they would not 


desist. | 


Arthur M<* Nell, of the Water of Leith, was 4 
Delegate to the Edinburgh Convention, and 
attended their Meetings sometimes. After the 
Convention was dispersed, there was a Com- 
mittee of Union formed, some of them of the 
Committee of which Watt was a Member, 
There was a Committee of Ways and Means 
appointed afterwards, Mr. Holt, Mr. Burk, 
Mr. Richardson, Mr. Watt, Mr. Downie, and 
himself. | x: Exp 
In that Committee, which was held in the 
month of April, the original object was to de- 


fray the expences of Mr. Skirving. 


Watt read a plan, proposing to seize the Lord 
Justice Clerk and the rest of the Lords of 
Council and Session, and the Lord Provost ot 
Edinburgh; to kindle a fire in the Excise Office 
of the New Town, and there was to be a party 
stat toned.— 700 | 7 
Mr. Exsk INE wished to know the relevancy of 
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The Ar ron Nur Ge NHR AL rested the applica- 
dility upon letters of correspondence between 
Skirving and the prisoner, Hardy, in which he 
nde avoured to shew that they understood, and 
ere in concert with each other. The docu- 
ents which he brought forward on this oc- 
asion, were exceedingly numerous and com- 
licated. From their concert, union, and cor- 
espondence, he inferred that they were all 
arties in the same design. They were both 
Yreparing pikes, and preparing plans of resistance 


e © Government, going on at the same time in 
e oth countries, and similar circumstances were 
0 deemed a conspiracy in the case of Lord Lovart. 
0 Mr. 'ErsKiwne said, that having scarcely the 
e ime allowed kim which nature demanded for 
= rest, he was hardly prepared to answer the 
— ATTORNEY GENERAL in all the references to 
t which he had recourse; but as far as the pri- 
5 soner Was implicated in the proceedings of the 
A cotch Convention. ; 

| The PrtsIDEST recommended to let the ex- 
n mination go on. 15 | | 
f The examination being resumed, the witness 


said, that a party was to be stationed at Lochin 
Brach, and a party in another part of Edinburgh. 


Castle. The two parties were to take them in 
front and rear. Different parties were to seize 
the different banking houses in Edinburgh, and 
commissioners were appointed to collect the cash 
of the banks. When Watt read this first plan, 
were present Mr. Stock, himself, Watt, Downie, 
and another, being five out of the nine ofwhich 
the Committee was compose“. The prisoner 
objected to any thing that would tend to shed 
the blood of his country, in which Downie 
agreed with him. h | 3 

On one of the last nights he attended, Watt 
read another plan iu the presence of the same 
Committee, in form of a proclamation, prohibi- 
ting all farmers or dealers in corn, grain, or bay, 
to remove the same from their dwellings, under 
pain of death; also that no gentleman should go 


5 tions, under pain of death. 


war, or abide bad consequences. 

The address was to be sent to his Majesty the 
morning after the attack. This plau he con— 

celves was to Strengthen the former one. 

The witness told Watt those things did not 
belong to a Parliamentary Reform, and he 
would have nothing to do with him. 

Watt called upon him, and asked him to take 
WE © walk to Orrock's, whom he asked to make 
dome pikes, which Orrock sketched out upon a 


and work, as he had 4000 to send to Perth, be- 
side what he was to distribute about Edinburgh. 


was going to London or Bristol; and that he 


The fire was to draw the military from the 


above three miles from their respective bhabila- 


On the other side of the paper was an address 
= fo his MazesTy, ordering him to dismiss his. 
present Ministers, and put an end to the present 


board or plate. Watt desired him to be busy 


He met Stock at the Committee, who said he 
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would wait upon Mr. Hardy, the prisoner. 
Watt offered him a letter to the prisoner, to form 
a correspondence with Mr. Hardy and him in a 
safe manner. "AN 


Cross-Examination.. 


Does not know whether Hardy desired such 
correspondence, or whether any took place. 
The obje&t of his Society, consisting of 20, 
was a Parliamentary Reform. Attended the 
Convention, and never heard such conversation 
as that he heard from Watt. As far as he could 
understand, they meant, by @ pelition, to ob- 
tain a Parliamentary Reform. The very 
night they had been di;persed, they were to 
have considered of a Petition to Parliament, 
or the King. Never saw any arms amongst 
them, nor was any proposition for an armament 
made, He spoke in general well of the moral 
characters of the Members, and gave the sante 
description of their object as the former witness, 
He swore that he did not know that the Con- 
vention had agreed not to separate, except com- 
pelled by force, and as to the other latter 1es0- 
lutions, which were considered as violent, he 
only knew of them by report. 

Mr. Garzow was examining why he did not 
give information to the Magistrates of Watt's 
first plan, when he was interrupted by the 
Lord PRESIDENT, who said he was leading 
himself to make a confession of High Treason, 
and expressed his regret for sufferiug it to pro- 
ceed $0 far. | | 

William Middleton said he had on the 15th; of 
May searched the house of Watt. | 

This evidence was objected to by the Court, 
as being subsequent to the time when Hardy 
was taken into custody. 


Mr. ExSsEKINE then said, that the evidence on 
behalf of the Crown being now in a great mea- 
sure closed, he must represent to their Lord- 
ships that Mr. G1BBs and himself, being the 
Counsel, appointed by the Court, for the 
Prisoner, had been so continually occupied, 
as to allow them insufficicnt time even for that 
rest which nature required; but none at all for 


consulting upon the manner of conducting his 


defence. For himself he was so much indis- 
posed as to be unable to avail himself of the 
few hours granted on a former day, and he yet, 
remained so ill that nothing but an imperious 
sense of duty could induce him to attend any 
longer. Notwithstanding this he was far from 
vichine to trespass on the time or convenience 
of the Court; but, as much time would be 
saved by suffering him to proceed according to 
the arrangement he withed to make, he hoped 
the Court would indulge him in some time to 
make the necessary preparations. | 
The Loa Dp PrEsivenT observed that this 
was a very new and unprecedented situation. 
The Court felt for the difficulty of his situation, 
and he could assure him that, as far as depended 
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on himself, the Loa Dp Carty Baron, and the 
other Judges, any personal inconvenience to 
them shonld not deprive him of any necessary 
accommodation. But that was not all the Jury 
were in the discharge of a more severe duty than 
any he had ever heard of, and they bore it in a 
manner that did them very great honor. Be- 
sides, it was a matter of notoriety that great 
part of this evidence had been for a long time in 
print, and it was not to be supposed that it had 
not been duly weighed and examined. 'There 
was one alternative which suggested itself, 
which may be of general accommodation, which 
was that Mr. ExSK INE should go on to examine 
his witnesses to-morrow, for, though he did not 
wish to name Sunday expressly, he must inform 
him that the Court meant to sit very late on 
Saturday night. 

Mr. ErsKint said, that the ATTorney GE 
NERAL having opened up so copiously, and with 
so many comments, the evidence on behalf of 
the Crown, he could not venture a thing so un- 
precedented in the history of our jurisprudence, 
as to suffer that evidence to go in such a state be- 
fore the Jury, and the impressions which the 
cross examination might have made to be worn 
off without entering fully upon the defence, 
and explaining the nature of the exculpatory 
evidence. He meant not to ask any time for 
preparing his address; but simply to make such 
arrangements in the evidence as would expedite 
the proceedings, and for this I require only a 
few hours. 


Mr. G1Bss also remarked, that they could not 
hazard so novel a proceeding, as to enter upon 


the exculpatory evidence without addressing the 


Jury, lest any imputation may lie upon them, 
Should the event be adverse to the prisoner. 


The ParsiDbExr said, that consideration was 
personal to themselves, but not essential to the 
administration of justice. The Court, be said, 
was afraid to hear Mr. Erskine's explanation of 


End of the Fifth Day—To be continued. 


&* 


what he meont by a few hours, and was desi. 


in evidence before, which may not take more 


rOR NET GENERAL had taken upwards of nine 


rous to know what time he demanded. 

Mr. Enskivr declined the appearance of pre. 
scribing to the Court, and would be content 
with what time they should think proper to al. 
ford him. . | 

The ArronxxWYW GENERAL being asked whit 
furt her witnesses he meant to produce ? said, 
there were only two, and those to points given 


than twenty minutes. 3 1 
Mr. ExskixE was asked whether he intended! 
to call witnesses, or rest the defence on the evi. 
dence already adduced ? 
He answered, that he intended to call wit- 
nesses. | 
Judge BuLLE said, that he neither accepted 
their expedient, nor would mention precisely the 
delay he wished to obtain. 
Mr. ExsKINE reminded them that the Ar. 


e 


hours in opening the prosecution, and it would 
be but just to allow an equal, or if necessarya 
longer space of time for making the defence; 
but if he was suffered to make such arrange. 
ments and selections, instead of reading that pan 
at full length of the evidence upon which he 
should have occasion to observe, he need not 
occupy half the time that was taken by the Ar- 
TORNEY GENERAL. He therefore proposed an 
adjournment till twelve o'clock to-morrow. 
The PRESsIDEN T then offered to adjourn til! 
eleven o'clock. 
Mr. Exsxins begged earnestly for another 
hour, and asked the Jury, whether they would 
agree to accommodate him in that manner ? 
The Jury with one voice declared, that they 
would agree to any thing which would accom- 
modate them. | 
The lonb PRESIDENT said, if the Jury beg 
ged it for him, he would not refuse him. 
The Court then, at HALF PAST ONE O'CLOCK, 
(this morning,) adjourned till TWELVE. 
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net pursuant to their adjournment last night, 
Wand proceeded to business. 


T- PRESENT, 
an Lord Chief Justice Eyre, President, 
| Chief Baron MAacvoxALD, Judge BuLLER, 
1} Baron Horna, Judge Grost, 
1 The Lond Mayor, &c. 
er The ATrTornty GENERAL. My Lord, I 
14 WEpropose to call a Witness to prove that the pa- 
er, page 18, in the second report of the Secret 
ey Committee, was found in possession of Thelwall 
m. nd Martin, and taken from a copy of the pri- 
oner's. It was indeed found after the prisoner 


as in custody, but I shall further prove that it 
risted long before that period. 

Mr. GiBBS. This paper, my Lord, was 
ever made use of, it was simply in their cus- 
ay independent of observation; the admis- 
on of it in evidence directly contradicts the 
le your Lordship has laid down, not to receive 


bDefendant. 
he Losp PagsiD ENT. The only ground 
chat rule is, that being found afterwards, it 
P551bly might not exist previous, and there- 
eit was no proof that the prisoner was a 
rty to it. But if they remove that objection, 
d sho that in fact it did exist before his 
prchension, the objection exists not longer. 
be Arroxxney GENEN AL. There was a 
eting held in consequence of this paper which 
ututes a direct act. Thelwall and Martin 
a ned to draw up the mode of the 
ng. | . 
he Lord PersIDENT. 


effect of the evidence, than the admissibility. 
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Ar twelve o'clock this morning the Court 


document found after the apprehension of 


That goes more to 


* 


TRIAL OF THOMAS HARDY FOR HIGH TREASON. 


OLD BATLEY, SaTtTurDay, Novem, I. 


SIXTH DAY. 


The objection is removed, and it must be re. 
ceived. 

Mr. Shaw, the Messenger, said that he found 
the paper produced in the apartments of Thel- 
wall on the night of the 13th of May. 

John Nest said, that he found the same copy 
in Martin's possession. 

William Walker declared, that the whole was in 
the hand writing of Martin. 

Mr. Gigus. Where do you live? 

A. In the Adelphi. 

| Evan Evans was called. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL. Were you 

ever confined in the King's Bench prison for 


debt? 


A. I was. 
Q. When did you leave it? 
A. The zist of july last. | | 
Q. How long were you there before you 
left it ? | 3 | 
A. Two years nearly. 
Q. Did you know John Martin there ? 
A. I did. | 
Q Did you ever see these two papers be- 
fore ? | 
A. I have. 
Q. Where? Gs 
A. In possession of Martin some time in 


April, previous to the date which they bear. 


Q. Did any thing pass between you and 
Martin at that time? 1 „ 
A. He told me that he had drawn up the re- 
solutions for the meeting at Chalk Farm. He 


added, that he had put plenty of cayenne into 


them, and that if they would follow his advice, 
there would be warm work among them before 
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Q. Was your wife with you in prison ? 
A. She was. 
Q. Did she ever see the papers: 
A. — 5 : 8 6 
Did you know Towel in prison; 
A I did, 
Mr. G1BBs. What are you, Sir? 
A. I was formerly a Grocer. 
Q. Had you ever any difference with Mar- 


A. I had. 

Q. What was the cause of this quarrel. 

A. It was not a quarrel, but only a difference 
which took place in common conversation. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL. Was Gay in 
Prison at the same time Martin was ? 

A. Yes. 

Mrs. Evans. The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
You are the wife I believe, Madam, of the for- 
mer witness? 

A. I am, Sir. 

Q. Did you attend your husband in prison ? 

A. I did. | 

Q. Did you see these papers there ? 

A. Yes; inthe possession of Martin. 

Q. Did he say any thing at the time? 

A. He said that he had drawn up the Reso- 
lutions to be passed at Chalk Farm, and had 
put plenty of cayenne into them, and that if they 


followed his advice there would be warm work 


among them soon. 

Q. Was it before the date which they bear 
that you saw these papers ? 

A. I saw them in April. 

Q. Did you ever see a copy of them before 
that period ? — 

A. Pierce, Under Secretary to Hardy, 
brought one, and said, he had distributed many, 
and could have more from Hardy who gave 
him them. 

Mr. GinBsS. 
pers contain? | | 

A. Resolutions for the meeting of the Lon- 
don Corresponding Society at Tottenham-court- 


What Resolutions do these pa- 


road. 
The Lord PRESID ENT. 


at Chalk Farm, but only that when these were 
produced, Martin said, that he had drawn up 
Resolutions for that meeting. 

Thomas Iban deposed, that he knew Martin 
in prison, and three or four days previous to 
the meeting at Chalk Farm, heard him make 
use of expressions similar to those detailed by 
the former witness: Gay was in prison at the 
same time, and he saw Pierce there. 

The paper was now read, and the Attorney 
General requested the jury to attend to what 


was erased, as well as what was inserted. 


awards saw a paper handed about 
the Division, No. 11, to which he belonged, 
exciting the people to arm. Among other 


things, it contained these words: “ One party 


day, as to the meeting to be he 


J did not under- 
stand that these were the Resolutions read 


tells us, that the Country is in danger of an in- 
vasion by the French, the other, that it is in 
danger of an invasion by the Hessians ; in either 
case it is necessary that you should yet arm 
and learn the use of arms.“ | | 
William Middleton said, that on the evening 
of the 15th of May he searched Orrock's house, 
and found about 33 finished and unfinished 
pikes. On the same day he found in possession 
of Watt, who was lately executed at Edin- 
burgh, 12 on one search, and 4 at another, 
with one shaft. 

Mr. G1BBs objected to this testimony, as 
they were found after the apprehension of the 
prisoner, 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL,— They were 
ordered before, as it appears in evidence, and 
with the privity of HARDY. 

The Lord PRESIDENT.— The evidence 
is clearly admissible, for it will establish the 
fact that the order was given. 

The ATToRnEY GENERAL. — What led 
you to make the search? | 

A. I was in pursuit of Bankrupts effects. 

. What became of these instruments ? 
A. I delivered them in a box to Mr. Sheriff 
CLERK, at Edinburgh. | 

Fames Clerk, Sheriff of Edinburgh, wa: 
called. The pikes were given to him as the 
last witness said, and he kept them in his pos. 
session locked up till the trials at Edinburg) 
commenced, when he delivered them to the 
last witness for the purpose of giving evi. 
dence. | Y =— 

William Lockhart said that he had kept then 
in his possession ever since. —_ 
Edwards addressed the Court, and 
wished to explain the evidence he | gs ye:tcr- a. 

Id at the Old 
Bailey, on which he said Mr. GARRO had 
relied a good deal, and which he believed had 
been misconceived. . 

The Court gave him leave. The meeting h 
said did not take place, and no money was 1! BF - 
fat put down. = 

The ArroRN ET GENERAL was proceeding 
to put some questions to him r= 

The Lond Pats1DExT.—l do not conceive, we 
Mr. Ar TO NET GENERAL, that you Nav? Bt 
the right of examining again at present ; that 2 
would convert it into a re-examination. 5 

The ArTORNET GentRar.—Your Lord- Wl 
ship will perceive, that if J have not, great U.. 
convekience may arise from admitting an ev 
dence to explain, as his own wishes may 52 ne , 
gest. On every examination some quest101 er 
are omitted, and these might modify the <' 
planation given. # 

The Lox Dp PrEsIDENT.—The explanation 
must doubtless be received with abundant cad 
tion by the Jury, from the practices which l 
have slided into, of permitting such accou 
of impending trials to be given as the 109u5%) 
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rox HIGH TREASON, 


? 


of any auditor enables him—this practice opens 


the way to conversation out of doors with the 
witness relative to the nature of his evi- 
dence. 7 . 

William Lockhart went with Middleton to Watt”s 
house, and corroborated his testimony relative 
to the pikes, | p 

They were then produced in Court, and 
handed about to the Jury, They were all of 
one size in the socket, and the one shaft fitted 
all. 

Some minutes were next read of the Consti- 
tutional Society, stating that Gay was admitted 
a Member on the proposition of Zooke, seconded 
by Bonney. The description there given of him, 
is as being resident in Dukes street. 

Ewvans was called to prove him the same per- 
son that was afterwards confined in the King's 
Bench Prison. He said that he had heard Gay 


in prison say, that he lived previously in Duke- 


street. 

The ArrokREY GENERAL. — We have it 
in evidence, that a Member declared, that Gay 
was prepared to go ſurther than he dared to say. 


IE PRISONER'S DEFENCE. 


The ATToRNeyY GENERAL having closed 
his evidence on the part of the Crown, a more 
than common anxiety manifested itself in the 
Court, and Mr. ER SEINE being arrived in his 
place, about a quarter past one o Clock, he arose 
and addressed himself for six hours to the Court, 
The profound investigation, unwearied research, 
powerful reasoning, and irresistible feeling, he 


displayed, leave an impression which it is difficult 


$0 to combat as to prepare any thing like an 
analysis of his labour. | 


Mr. ERSKINE commenced with Stating, that 


| before he began to discharge the momentous 
| duty 1mposed u 

return his thanks for the attention he had already 
| experienced, and above all for that indulgence 
in the Court and the Jury, by availing himself 
of which, he had made the short preparation, 


upon him, he begged leave to 


through which, enfeebled as he was, he must 


I undertake the defence of the unhappy Gentle- 


man at the bar. | 

Before he considered either the law, or the 
evidence as laid down and brought forward by 
the servants of the Crown, he took liberty to 
praise the manly and honourable conduct of Mr. 


by ATTORNEY GENERAL, who had relieved him 
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from much toil by disdaining all collateral 
matters, and keeping strictly to the charge. 

his was an attempt to subvert and change that 
Constitution, whose eulogium he begged to 


make in the Prisoner's name, and for Which no 


person's love and admiration could exceed his 
own praise, 


to hear, But what, in a more especial way, 


| entitles it to this unbounded love and respect, 


. the popular love, 
which the people * their delegates are 


which every good man must wish 
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if any one quality more than another binds to it 
is that essential part, by 


instrumental to the making their own laws. 
But in these times when men were deploring 
calamities so many and so grievous, perhaps the 
most dreadful evil existed in a barbarous STATE 
NECESSITY, by which aLL Law for the pro- 
tection of the subject was repealed, and no man's 

erson was secure—whether accused of repub- 
Glow or federalism, whether Jacobin or 
moderate; imprisonment followed information 
as the thunder did the lightning; the man was 
dragged from his home to perish upon a scaf- 
fold, and saw his family and his friends no 
more. | 

If this prosecution be brought to avert from 
the country the calamities of civil confuslon— 
if the people's security live only by it, and 
justice must strike, let it be legal justice—but 
if innocent, I implore you to avert the calamities 
J have descrihed from falling upon the head of 
my client. It must be remembered, that society 
suffers not more from mistaken zeal than by 
brutal fecocity. I ask for him a trial by the 
Law and the Constitution; that the law be in- 
terpreted by its strict and rigid letter, but no 
more. The claim of the Sovereign of England 
stands upon this law—if it he found defective 
in its securities of the people's rights, in Par- 
liament is lodged the power to remedy and 
amend the defect, and set the law upon its 
right basis. By that law, you will now try the 
Prisoner before you, Gentlemen of the Jury ; 
and I most solemnly implore hum, that Almighty 
Being, who is the source of all justice, and in 
whose hands are all the issues of life, that he 
will fill your minds with truth, and illuminate 
them with judgment, that you may do justice 
betwixt the Crown and the Prisoner. 

The first object for our consideration is the 
indictment. It charges, that the Gentleman at 
the bar, with other persons therein described, 
did meet, agree, and conspire to procure a 
Convention, with intent traitorously to subvert 
and alter the legislative power, and depose the 
King— this is the overt act of the charge of 


'Treason conspiring and compassing the death of 


the King. The other charge is that of provid- 
ing arms to effect the said purposes. 

Here are two matters for your consideration; 
what the Prisoner did at the Convention, and 
what that Convention did? and then, if he did 
the act charged, whether it was done in conse- 
quence of the intention. For we must examine 
both—what was done, and what was the inten- 
tion of doing it. | | | 

In the statement of what the law is, I shall 
not presume to offer you any thing of my own, 
I shall cite to you the authorities afforded by 
the works of the sages of the law, and when I 


read to you, Gentlemen of the Jury from this 


book, it is authority I shall read, and not any 
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opinions or comments. of mine. I am fearless 
that any authorities will be opposed to the 
sentiments of Lord Hal ts, that enlightened and 
virtuous man, whose name will be revered as 
long as the law of the country shall last. Mr. 
ArToRN EY GENERAL has not cited to you 
cases of an ambiguous nature ; he has disdained 
to refer to times of arbitrary construction, when 
we had not the security we now have, 1a the 


integrity of an independent Bench; and the 


Judges were deemed by hetter ages to have 
done a murder instead of justice, when the 
slightest trip of expression was sufficient to rob 
a man of lite, and no one knew how he was to 
guard against venal deposition and constructive 
Treason. 

In pursuance of my design, it will be necessary 
for me to take à large field of observation, and 
to advance and stand step by step solely upon 
authority. 

Lord HaLEs observes with respect to “ the 
words cam pass and imagine that they are of a 
great latitude. 

1. They refer to the purpose or design of 
the mind or will, though the purpose or design 
take not effect. | 

2. *© Compassing or imagining singly of it- 
self is an internal act, and without something 
to manifest it could not possibly fall under any 
judicial cognizance but of God alone, and 
therefore, this statute requires such an overt 
act as may render the compassing or imagining 
capable of a trial and sentence by human 
judicatures.“ ä 

The same great man remarks—““ Now al- 
though the crime of high treason is the greatest 
crime against faith, duty, and human society, 
and brings with it the greatest and most fatal 


dangers to the government, peace and happi- 


ness of a Kingdom or State, and therefore is 
deservedly branded with the highest ignominy, 
and subjected to the greatest penalties that the 
law can inflict, yet by these instances, and 
more of the kind that might be given, it ap- 
pears— Ist. How necessary it was that there 
Should be some fixed and settled boundary of 


this great crime of 'Treason, and of what great 


importance the Statute of 2x Edward III. was, 
in order to that end. 2d. How dangerous it 
15 to _ from the-letter of that Statute, and 
to multiply and enhance crimes into 'Treason, 
by ambiguous and general words, as, * accroach- 
ing of Royal Power”, * subwerting of funda- 
mental laws,* and the like.—And zdly, How 


dangerous it is by construction and analogy to 


make treasons, where the letter of the law has 
not done it; for such a method admits of no 
limits or bounds, but runs as far as the wit and 
invention of accusers, and the odiousness and 
detestations of persons accused will carry men. 

Lord HAlxs goes on to recapitulate the in- 
stances of oppression formerly aggrieving the 


subject upon which the above lamentation had 


been grounded. He then comes to consider the 
act of the 25th EDWAnD III. by which he 
deemed all constructive oppression was done 
away. The act itself is well known (and has 
here in its members been often printed), my 
Lord Coke, that zealous and 1 — man, 
who is deservedly considered as the head of our 
profession, and the luminary of the law of Eng- 
land, with that course, which was most likely to 
lead him to the true intent and meaning of an 
act, has composed in his 3d Institute, a com- 
mentary, word by word upon the act. I will 
read you, Gentlemen of the Jury, his idea of 
the meaning of the terms compass or imagine. 

« So as there must be compassing or imagina- 
tion—for au a&t done per infortunium, without 
compassing, intent, or imagination, is not within 
this act, as it appeareth by the express words 
thereof, 


Et actus non facit reum nisi mens sit rea. 


ce This compassing, intent, or imagination, tho 
secret, is to be tried by the Peers, and to be 
discovered by circumstances, precedent, concom- 
itant and subsequent.“ Further saith the same 
great authority, he must be PROVABLY at- 
tainted, for the word is not probably, for then 
commune argumentum might have served.”— 
There must be proof, and this proof is called 
the overT AcTt.—Now the great authority just 
quoted, although he most infamously submitted 
to the murder of Raleigh, and became the in- 


strument, yet nobody disputes his authority as 


a lawyer. He was himself one of the greatest 
prerogative lawyers, yet mark what he says 
upon the subject of OVERT ACT. 

This, says he, doth also strengthen the for- 
mer exposition of the word provably, that— 


It must be provably by an open act, which 


« must be manifestly proved. As if divers do 
© conspire the death of the King, and the man- 
ner how, and thereupon provide weapons, 
« $end letters, &c. or the like for the execution 
« of the conspiracy. Also preparation by some 
„ overt ati to d. pose the King, or take the King 
& by force and stronghand (tor such taking it 
must be) and to imprison him, until he 
«© hath yielded to certain demands, this is a sut- 
ficient overt act to prove the compassing and 
« imagination of the death of the King.” 

We now return to Mr. ExsKiNe, He com- 
mented with great force upon every point ot 
these extracts and similar opinions from Lord 
Hales and Judge Forster, and stated cases of 
hypothesis, which he contended were not with— 


in the meaning of the Statute. 


Could he believe, for a moment, that Lord 
Coks would style the Parliament which made 
the Act of 25 Edward III. the Blessed Parlia- 
ment ( Par/iamentum Benediaum), if it had 
merely framed an- A& not sufficiently explicit 
upon the nature of treasons? - Certainly not. 
But this Act was stretched, says my Lord 
HaLs, by 21 RicnanD II. And in what did 
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W Statute, was both deposed and murdered. 
in the first year of the reign of his successor, an 


FOR HIGH TREASON, 


that statute differ from the law previously esta- 


blished in the reign of his father? It differed in 
By Chap. 111. of this absurd and. 
flagitious Act, © the base purpose and intent to 
depose or kill the King, without any, Overt Act. 


this respect. 


to demonstrate it, was declared High Trea- 
Son. — ; 


And what was the consequence of this over- 
strained authority: The wretched Prince, for 
the security of Whose life the unwise and oppres- 
sive enactment was made, perished miserably by 
the violence of his subject, as if to demonstrate 


to future Princes how 1insuffictent were any, or 


all securities except the Love of the People. 
This weak Prince, but two poor years after this 
And 


act was passed, reciting 
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= jecture even what it meant. 


That no man knew how he ought to behave 
himself, to do, speak, or say, for doubt of 
such pains of treason ; and therefore it was 
accorded, that in no time to come should any 
« treas0n be judged, otherwise than was ordain- 
« ed by the statute of King Edward the Third.” 


And thus were swept away at once the whole 


| load of frivolous, extravagant, and ridiculous 
treasons, by which the subject was harassed in 
the execution of justice, by venal wretches, of 
= whom it might be said, in the words of the sa- 
trist, that you 


Destroy his fib and sophistry in vain— 
The creatures at his dirty work again. 


Put afterthis, between the reigns of Henry IV. 
and Mary, many strange and new-fangled of- 
| fences became treason, particularly in the san- 

guinary reign of Henry VIII. All these were 


abrogated by the 1 Mary, c. 1. 

Thus, having stated to you the law, Gentle- 
men, I come to consider the evidence. And 
what to say to you upon the evidence brought 


forward for the Crown, I am unable to conceive. 


Such a bundle of inapplicable filth, collected 
from the putrid mass of common ruffians, in- 
formers, and spies—that; Gentlemen, it has 
abridged me of rest—it has filled my mind with 
pertu: bation, and set my brain on fire, to con- 
You have been in— 
sulted by the testimony of wretches, who have 


no accountable means of existence, and who 


never could raise a guinea, but by the prostitu- 
tron of their inſamous employment. 
7 x 5 > 
When the great authorities 1 have stated to 


Jou sap, that a man shall be provably attainted 


it is meant that this accusation shall be brought 
home not by conjectural presumptions, but full 


and suffcient, and direct and honourable proof— 


Gentlemen, such has been the transcendant in— 
ſamy of the evidence I have lately heard, that J 
have almost forgot what a direct proof is. A 
man here, Whose oath would produee a nonsuit 
in an action of 10l. is to call upon you, to take 
away the life of an innocent man, who never 
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heard of him, or till the moment ever knew such 


a wretch to be in existence. | 


As the crime of High Treason is the greatest 
that can be committed, so are the pains and pe- 
nalties the severest that can be inflicted— lt be- 
comes us, therefore, to weigh and examine the 
evidence, for its substantiation, with the most 
scrupulous care, to touch it with a trembling 
nerve, and turn it over and over again. What 
shall we say then to evidence so irregular, so in- 
Sufficient, so defective, where one witness, 
stammering and confused before you, knew not 
what he said, and could give no account of visi- 
ble livelihood ; and another, professing himselt 
to be a spy, is permitted to read out of a me- 
morandum-book, for five hours together, ex- 
pressions uttered by he knew not whom, and 
applying no more to the prisoner, Hardy, than 


to any one who now hears me? I defy any one 


= 


tion by Overt-Act, where does it exist? In the 


man, whose mind is not immediately illumined 
by the Divine Being, for the purpose, to reach, to 
fathom, to determine upon it. Such has been 
the case also upon the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
which I have always held as a stain to the admi- 
nistration of the national justice. I am not 
about to discuss his guilt or his innocence; but, 


\ 


I say, it is impracticable for the mind of-man to 


cope with such a mass of evidence Similar to 
that is the here unprecedented length of 
the present trial—in which days have been ex- 
pended, and here am I, feeble and exhausted, 
worn out by the attention already paid, and 


afflicted by disease, recruited only by your 


brief indulgence, to examine the evidence, and 
defend the unfortunate man at the bar. The 


three hours allowed me this morning, I have 


thought, might be most profitably employed in 
the marking such points in the evidence as | am 


able to understand, and the pasting such ex- 


tracts of authorities as I thought would set 
them aside. I need hardly remind you, Gen- 
tlemen, that the opinions J have had the honour 
to read to you were none of mine. 


Mr. EnskixNE took a distinction in the mean- 


ing of the term Overt-Act. He contended that - 


it must be a demonstration of the compassing 
and imagining.to take away the natural life of 
the Sovereign; and he discriminated between 


the death of the King, and an attack upon his 
The Jury, he affirmed, 


power and majesty. 
were judges of the intention as well as of the 
ack, and the proof must be formal and convin- 
eing. 
dence, or any thing that appears, it can be col- 
lected when the design averred in the Indictment 
originated. If there be no proof of such inten- 


imagination. 


What is au Overt-Act of.imagi- 
nation? | 


I ask. the Court, whether by this evi- 


Alluding to France, he said, there to accuse 


was sufficient, and the unhappy man would 


have been hurried. away, to instant execution.“ 


Here, God be thanked! we proceeded upon 
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the established law of the land, and nothing but 


what was proved by az to have been conceived, ' 
would be received as proof of traitorous inten- 


tion. He anticipated, with confidence and 
pleasure, that time when the Verdict of the 
Jury would, he trusted, send them home with 
composed and quiet consciences.—“ You will 


congratulate, and, after the discharge of a pain- 


ful duty, solace yourselves in the delights of a 
social home but, whatever you determine, the 
Prisoner can have no such comfort—Hr HAS Ko 
HomEe—the affectionate husband has no wife to 
receive him—the agonies of his situation have 
dragged her to the grave.” | 

Reverting then to the term Overt Act, Mr. 
Ersx1NE stated the case of Sir Joux FrenD, 
who had been indicted for intending to depose 


and cut off King WILLIAM in favour of the Pre- 


tender. Lord Chief Justice Holt tried this 
cause. Frend's argument was that it was only 
a conspiracy to levy, not an actual levy of war. 
The Lord Chief justice said there may be a war 
levied against the King without any design upon 
his person. 

He then considered the other branches of the 
Statute—the levying war to get a law repealed. 
He would propose to levy war with 20,000 men, 
to procure the repeal cf a Turnpike Bill; yet if 
he did not do so, intending by force and strong 
hand to seize the King, to depose or kill him, the 
offence was not an act of High Treason, and 
upon this he again challenged the crown law- 
yers. 
opinion of that excellent Judge and illustrious 
man Lord MANSFIELD, and combatted the doc- 
trines of the crown lawyers, particularly upon 
the case of Lord George GorpovN. 

Heagain ridiculed the idea of this being a con- 
Spiracy to destroy the-life of the King, and 


asked Mr. Attorney and Mr. Solicitor why they 


had waited from the year 1792 to the present 
hour, if they believed its existence? These So- 
cieties were 40,000 strong; if they believed any 
man inclined to assassinate the Sovereign, why 
were they silent *—Is it to be credited that 
something would not have been done against a 
Monarch, who confiding in the love of his 
people goes much unguardedly among them, 
with only a few Servants* Look at the Prison- 
er, Gentlemen of the Jury, examine his coun— 
tenance, what find you there, that should lead 
you to suppose he could, himself a mild and 
amiable character, meditate the taking away the 


life of a Prince exemplary in his duties, a fond 


husband, and the father of a numerous and most 
promising progeny? Why have they thought 
by the employment of their kind Informers, to 
suffer them to go on in error; and when they 


had procceeded far enough, as they thought, 


let down the latch, and ask a conscientious 
Jary to spill their blood. | 


The charge against this man is not for assem- 


bling the Scotch Convention, but for one that 
never Was held, Whether the Reform of Parlia- 


— 


He strengthened himself here with the 


ments. 
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ment would remedy the grievances they meant 
to procure the redress of, I do not undertake to 
consider,—lIt was said these defects in the Go. 
vernment were a mere stalking horse. If they 
had never occurred previously to wiser men, [ 
might be contented to conclude that they had 
bad designs. He wished to treat such men as Mr. 
Pitt and the Duke of RicumonnD with great 
respect. The father of the former Lord Cna- 
THaM had made these reforms the glory of his 


life, and left the principle as a legacy to his son, 
who had found his glory in the same pursuit. 


The Constitutional Society owed its origin to 
thoze persons. I have myself, said Mr. Exrs- 
KINE, often asserted that there would be a revo- 
lution if there were not a reform. 


Read the letter to Colonel Sharman. Mr Ess- 


KINE explained to the Jury who this Golonel il 


Sharman was. He stated him to have been at 
the head of 10,000 men, who were in arms, to 
procure their rights. No one thought of pur. 


suing the Meeting as illegal, or the Colonel as a 
1hey achieved their object, without Wl 


traitor. 
wh.ch, he would venture to say, His Majesty 
would have had no more sovereignty in Ireland 
than in America. 


it So, was not high treason, 


Mr. Ersxine alluded now to the contest 
which Mr. Burke had provoked, and which in- 
troduced Paine as a writer to this country—4As, 
he said, he should have frequent occasion to al- 
lade to him, so he must premise it would be 
done with inviolable respe&t. No man felt more 
sensibly than himself for the domestic calamity, 
which now kept that Gentleman from pubic 
affairs; no man owned greater obligation to the 
Splendour of his genius, and the boundless ex- 
tent of his talents. The books of Mr. Paine, 
produced in a state of irritation and controversy, 
had been said, by a witness, to be approved by 
the persons indicted, and this was deemed sut- 


ficient to overturn the testimony of Govern» 


ment witnesses, when it made in favour of tlie 
accused, | | 


You have heard men examined as to the na- 
ture of the Societies, what were the principles ol 
the members, and the objects they proposed— 
they have told you that they themselves feared 
God and honoured the King, but that ten 
wished reform, and reform by legal and const. 


tutional means— What, are you to believe the 


restimony of a witness for the Crown only when 


it makes for the Crown, and not when it makes 


against it? If any part of the testimony of a 
witness is worthy of belief, the whole is wor- 


thy—and what do these very witnesses accus? 


him of doing? why, what the Duke of Rich- 
MoNnp declaredly did, striving to produce a fe— 
form by universal suffrage and annual Parlia- 
What can be said of our justice, if the 
very conduct which has left the Duke of Rick- 
MOND in splendor and dignity shall conduct 


This he mentioned in proch 
that the being in arms, unless the intentions made 
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poor Hardy to the scaffold - Might not the words 
of the divine Poet be properly applied ? 


3 0- 

hey Plate sins with gold, 

„ [ « And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks, 
bad «& Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw will pierce it.” 


It would be said of us, as it was of France, 
that there was no more law or justice than in a 
forest of wild beasts. Mr. Burke has said, that 
the House of Commons had been supposed no 
part of the Government. It derived its indepen- 
It was a controul 


a dence from without doors. 
to or the people. The King and the House of 
8 .ords were a controul upon the people. The 
vo- 


Duke of Richmond demonstrated that 11, ooo 
ersons chose a majority of the House of Com- 
Snons, and that 71 Peers and great Commoners 
nd Placemen, ele& 167 members out of these. 
Ws this a controul for the people, that is the no- 
Wnination of a Court, and becomes instead of a 
heck, the very instrument of the Crown? The 
rerogative of the Crown is not an antiquated 
rejudice. 
eople, where does he carry his measure? Into 
arliament. 

Mr. Eeskixr here made a declaration of his 
on political principles, in which he agreed 
Nit with the judgments of greater men, that 
he People had the power to alter the Govern- 
ent, and the general sentiment of the People 
vas legally collected in the manner in which the 
Prisoner proposed to collect it. 
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inced of one thing, that in the event of a re- 


'Y eellion or conspiracy against the state, the 
ity, ub body of the people would be for the 
bie ow and its inheritance. It stands alone upon 
the le love of the people, and retains it only while 
ex. WE is attentive to their wishes. The Kights of 
ins, lan, his natural and imprescriptible rights, 
y, Pere the foundations of every thing. He knew, 
b nd he believed that no man living had a greater 
su ME cn eration for, or would go further in the sup. 
un. ort of King, Lords and Commons than his 
le iend Mr. Tooke ; that is the ancient Nobility 
pt the country, anda House of Commons not 
1 otoriously profligate and corrupt. 
"Ven Mr. Fox's India Bill excited so much 
— = lamour as an invasion of the chartered rights of 
2 3 nen, Mr. Burke had accused the phrase of 
er s*rable affectation.— He knew indeed of the 
3:i- datural rights of man; they were sacred things 
m_ nd Government ought not to allect them We 
hen pave a natural detestation of the power that 
55 jurbs the will of the people. If the French 
mY vere to land here, and prescribe to us a Repub- 
5 ie, 1 hope I should soon leave these papers for 
ws ther employment : I understand a trade that 
CH vould suit 8uch a purpose better. : | 
105 The opinions respecting the Rights of Men 
lia vere not the ephemeral offspring of those inno- 
bg ating systems in England, which they may be 
cu- Wpposed to derive from the doctrines of their 
luck zeig hbours. They were long since advanced 
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cesses committed in the metropolis, 


If a Minister wants to injure the 


He was con- - 


his patron. 


71 


by Locke, the most subtle reasoner, and one of 
the most profound philosophers of our country. 
The ideas which this enlightened man entertained 
were followed by the Duke of Ricumond, in a 
letter directed to the High Sheriff of Sussex, at 
Lewes, in the year 1780—the very same year, 
when the country was justly alarmed at the ex- 
In that let- 
ter he stated that equality, the rights of the peo- 
ple, and the rights of men, were perfectly at- 
tainable consistently with the due administration 
of Government. If, then, those rights were to 
be obtained, there seemed no other mode by 
which it could be done, but by the will of 
the people, deliberately manifested in as- 
semblies of the people. If the prisoner (Hardy) 
pursued the same object, by means of a conven- 
tion of the people, it was precisely the same 
thing which persons of higher character and con- 
sequence had attempted and recommended before 
him. He meant not at present to enter into the 
merits of the question upon which the opinions 
of the most eminent men were divided respect iug 


a Parliamentary Reform, and the species of re— 


form that may be most useful; but that the re— 
form of abuses was the inalienable right of a 
subject of this realm he deemed to be unques- 
tionable; and it did not appear in evidence, even 
upon the testimony of the crown witnesses, that 
the Societies intended to exact it by any uncon- 
atitutional means, but legally by petitions. 

It was not without some surprize and concerns 
that he heard his learned friend the Attorney 
General endeavour to construe the formation of 
a Convention into an implied force; and saying 
that the King could not consistently wich his 
coronation. oath, comply with any authority 
which the Convention may assume ; and that the 
constitution being antecedent to all positive laws, 
the people could not act while that government 
existed. Though there was not the slightest 
prospe&t that the Convention al'uded to could 
ever aspire to the assumption of legislative func— 
tions, yet to the general argument, he would 
reply by the opinions of many excellent writers, 
and particularly of Mr. Locke, who maintained 
the principle of“ Salus populi suprema lex est. 
And what should give the more weight to the 
opinion of Locke upon this point is, that Locke 
wrote this treatise for the purpose of supporting 
the title of William III. to the crown, who was 
Locke also supported the opinion 
of many other eminent authors, that the King of 
England had himself the power of reforming 
abuses in the representation; and some of the best 
lawyers were now of opinion, that nothing 
Stood in the way of such power in the crown, ex- 
cept the Articles of the Union, which, however, 
must always yield to the paramount principle of 
the“ Salus Populi.” As to the novelty or dan- 
ger resulting to the popular voice and opinion 
they had no support in the Constitution of Great 
Britain, If the Parliament was a full and free 
representation of the people, the will of that 
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people must be manifested equally at the Meeting 
of Parliament as by a Convention, and they were 
at liberty, if they thought as he did of the pre- 
sent destructive war, to substitute others for their 
former representatives, and engage them to a- 
dopt that conduct which was agreeable to the po- 
ular sentiment, and was therefore the more 
likely to be conducive to the public advaniage. 

Having thus submitted the introductory ob- 
Servations which he thought necessary to the 
subject, his next business was to comment upon 
the evidence. The few hours which was granted 
him this morning by the indulgence of the Court, 
and the kind acquiescence of the Jury, he had 
industriously employed in disembarrassing the 
chaos, in tracing it from its rise to its stages 
and resting places. 

The first proof adduced against the prisoner 
was, the Address of the Corresponding Society, 
which, however, imprudent or improper it may 
be, carried with it very little resemblance to a 
conspiracy against the State, for never before 
this was it imagined that a grand conspiracy 
Should be conducted through the medium of the 
newspapers—and all their proceedings were 
published. To corroborate this evidence, they 
produced a song found in the possession of the 
prisoner Hardy. Good God! and was a man's 
life to depend upon a song, which may be sent 
him by a spy, which may come to him by ac- 
cident, and were his (Mr. Ersx1we's) house to 
be searched in the same manner, he could not 
answer that songs and other writinzs may not 
be found sufficient upon this sort of consttuctive 
guilt to hang himself and all his family. 

Having commented very fully upon the un- 
certainty of such evidence, and severity of re- 


ceiving it when the life of a subject was in ques- 


tion, he proceeded to shew that the objects of 
this address, attributed as criminal to the prisoner, 
were precisely the same as those avowed and 
published in the letter of the Duke of Richmond. 
However industriously it may be circulated with 
the view of injuring his client, that the term 
Convention, and the denomination of Delegates 
was taken from the proceedings in France, he 
could easily make it appear that this representa- 
tion was-erroneous. The word Convention did 


not heretofore sound harshly in a British ear. 


An Honourable Gentleman, then in Court, ( Mr. 
Sheridan, who, with Mr. Grey, has attended 
during the whole of these proceedings) sat as 
Delegate in a Convention at Guildhall inthe year 
1780, with most of the City Magttrates. The 
idea of a Convention in Scotland was still less 


novel. The Parliament having refused, as they _ 


had a right to do if they pleased, the applica- 
tion made to them for a Reform in the Scotch 
Boroug hs, a Convention was held'in Edinburgh, 
at which the Lord Caite BARON presided, 
and at which a near relation of his —a relation 
on whom he greatly prided himself, at the head 
of the bar in Sotland ( his brother Harry 
Erskine) assisted amongst others as a Delegate, 


Sir Thomas Dundas, whose property and in- 
fluence were very great in the country, but who 
was willing to Sacrifice his private interests to 
the public advantage, brought the resolutions of 
that meeting himself to a Newspaper in London, 
(the Morning Chronicle) and paid for their 
insertion. 

This Convention was holden in the spring of 
1793, and what was remarkable, for want of 
that accuracy of expression which obtains most 
in this country, they stiled themselves a Conven- 
tion, held for the purpose of amending the state 
of representation in the Scotch boroughs. This 
had much more the appearance of an assumption 
of legislative functions than any thing done by 
the Convention, which was charged as criminal 
in this indictment. The Duke of Ricumoxy 
who thought and published his opinion that a 
Convention was necessary to obtain these rights, 
which he considered as inalienable from the 
people ; and could the Jury with any regard 
to justice and humanity decide, that what was 
right, and by many deemed meritorious, in 
Richmond, should be a crime of high treasor 
when attempted by his client Mr. Hardy. He 
then went into an eulogy upon the poet Thon- We 
son, who in Carlton House, the palace of the late 
Prince of Wales, found an asylum, when the 
public was regardless of his merit; and who in 
that abode of royaity, had the boldness to pub: 
lish his immortal poem of * Liberty.” He 
added digressively, that by the liberality of th? 
late Lord MipnLetoN, a monument had been 
erected to this bard in England, and he was hap- 
py to be a subscriber to the erection of another 
for him in his native country of Scotland. 


« On Virtue can alone my kingdom stand; 
For, lost this social cement of mankind, 
The greatest Empire by scarce felt degrees 
Will moulder loose away, till, unsustained, 
They prone at last to ruin rush. 

Unblest by virtue, Government a league 
Becomes, a circling junto of the great, 

To rob by law ; Religion mild, a yoke 

To tame the stooping soul, a-trick of State 
To mark their rapine, and to share the prey. 
What are without it senates, but a face. 

Of consultation deep, and reason tree, 
While the determin'd voice and heart are Sold ? 
What boasted freedom but a soundiug name? 

And what election, but a market vile 
Of slaves self-barter'd ? Virtue! without thee 
There is no ruling eye, no nerve in*states 3 
War has no vigour, and no safety peace; 
Even justice warps to party, laws oppress, 
Their weak authority protects no more, 
First broke the balance, and then scorns the 59 
Thus nations sink, society drssolves ; 
Rapine and guile, and violence break loose, 
Cyntounding life, and turning lite to gall ; 
Man hates the face of man, and Indian woods 
Hide in their savage haunts no beast $0 fell.“ 


Such were the sentiments which the bard 
could utter in the Royal residence, nor was there 


o any thing so'strong in all the publications of 
ot these 'T reasonable Societies. 
=, The second charge was brought upon a letter 
cir from Norwich of the 11th of November 1792, 
in which they compl:ined of the disposition of 
of the people of Sheffield, to be contented with the 
of moderate Reform proposed by the Friends of 
t the People, whereas they wished for annual Par- 
u. liaments and universal sufftage. This he made the 
ate subject of triumphant discovery in pointing out 
11 the inconsistency of ihe charges, as the Society 
101 For Sheffield were accused of the most violent 
* determination, whereas they were proved by this 
na 


letter to be rather guilty of moderantism. The 
ATTORNEY GENERAL in Speaking upon this 
Wpoint, had compared the intended Reform to the 
Parliament of CrRomweLL; and Mr. ErSKINE 
hallenged him to make out the resemblance. 
I'he Norwich Address demanded an equal re- 
presentation of all the people, universal suffrage, 
and annual Parliaments, without glancing at the 


150 BW 1NG's authority, or the existence of the House 
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lament would not acknowlege. | 
The third point of accusation was the Society 
t which the prisoner was the Secretary; send- 
ng Delegates to the Convention at Edinburgh, 
n Support of which they had read the letter of 
Mr. SKIRVING, They assert that the Constitu- 
Jional Society in London was the mother of all 
he other Societies throughout the kingdom. But 
Wt would appear upon examination, that the 
onstitutional Society composed originally of 
Nome cf the most respectable persons in the king- 
om was revived by the Societies in Scotland 
Id through them arose the Corresponding 
Pociety in London. 
= Granting, what indeed could not be denied, 
bat the London Corresponding Society bad sent 
Welegates to the Convention at Edinburgh, stil! 
Whe doctrine of the AT TORX EY GENERAL would 
Pot hold true, that Hardy was responsible for the 
gn prudence or excesses of the agents. It was 
admitted rule that employers were always 
WE 5ponsible for the conduct of their agents; but 
ec responsibility was not extended ' beyond the 
gr pose of the agency. When persons in that 
Wtwation proceed to acts beyond the instructions 
W their agency, the employer is, by reason and 
W, released from his responsibility. If an 
Went, employed in a mercantile or any other 
ansaction, chooses to commit a . robbery, it 
ſould be cruel indeed if the employer was to 
WE banged for it. In this case the instructions 
en by the Society to its delegates were clear 
explicit. They were to seek the accom- 
Wshment of a Parliamentary Reform by all 
litutional means, and if they exceeded their 
mmission, the fault rested personally with them- 
ves. The Reform demanded by the Society was 
WP. what the Attorney General represented—the 
erthrow of the Government. It referred 
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pf Lords; but the two latter CRomweLL's Par- 
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solely to the Representation in the House of 
Commons, without the slightest allusion to the 
House of Lords, or the authority of the Sove- 
reign. In a happy and well-regulated Empire, 
the laws should in general be equal to all the 
gubjects, It was but lately that Conventions of 
the People were deemed treasonable, and the 
treason of such Meetings seemed wholly con- 
fined to this island. In Ireland it was notorious 
that Conventions were held, which were attend- 
ed by persons of the highest character and pro- 
perty, for the attainment of objeAs which they 
thought would be advantageous to the nation. 
A formidable armed force snpported their autho- 
rity, and they were successful in the accomplish- 
ment of many of their purposes. The Govern- 
ment of the Country, fearful of their proceeding 
to lengths that may be dangerous, passed an Act 
of Parliament, prohibiting their Meetings, and 
constituting the transgression of the Act a crime 
of misdemeanor only. They could see no crime 
in the original Assembly, and such was the of- 
fence which was to follow on an infraction of 
the law. 

The proceedings of the Convention in Scot- 
land, and the instructions of the London Corre- 
sponding Society were attended by none of 
those circumstances which cons: ituted high trea- 
son. They were attended with no riots, nor did 
they bring a force to surround the Houses of 
Parliament. An ardent and impetuous zeal led 
Lord George Gordon into a situation in which, 
though both Houses of Parliament were sur- 
rounded, and much intimidation used, the law- 
yers of the crown could not charge him with high 
tieason. Even of the offence with which he was 
accused he was acquitted, on the score of inten- 
tion; and it was recorded in the lite of that emi- 
nent scholar and very illustrious man Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, that on hearing the verdi& upon this 
occasion, he expressed himself to this effect :— 
J hate Lord George Gordon, and the cause in 
which he is engaged ; but as I revere the laws 
of my country, lam glad that he is acquitted.” 

The learned advocate then, looking at the 
clock, said he wondered at the time he bad al- 
ready consumed in this address, and the little 


progress he had made in the interesting subject. 


He implored the Jury to favour him with their 
attention, and make allowance for the difficul- 
ties he was obliged to encounter. He had all 


the authority, and, what was as great, all the 


abilities of the crown lawyers to contend with; 


'and he had also to remove the weight which may 


be attributed to the report of the Committees of 
Parliament, which had only ex parte evidence. 
When he began to address the Jury, he had hut 
very little strength, and even that was at present 


very much reduced. But still he must proceed. 


He was here, counsel for himself, his children, 
for every one who heard him, and for every man 
in the kingdom; for sbould this cause fail him, 
and the prisoner be convicted upon the evidence 
before the N no man henceforward could 
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sleep soundly on his bed.“ Where, (said he) 
are we to find the limits of this conspiracy ? 1s 
every man guilty of High Treason who has be- 
longed to a society, or wished for a Parliamen- 
tary Reform? And if every man is not to be 
tried, why is the prisoner selected? He was only 
the s:cretary—the official agent of others. Alas! 
Gentlemen, should you convict this unfortunate 
man, you must upon the same principle, deprive 
the King of half his subjects, and the great 
towns of Manchester, Birmingham, Suffolk, 
Sheffield, &c. be in a great measure depopulated, 
The present melancholy war, which scourges $0 
great a part of Europe, brings daiiy emigrants 
for an asylum to this fortunate isle. Proscriptions, 
cruelty, persecutions, drive them from their own 
country, and they fly for protection to this land of 
freedom. What a comforting assurance will not 
your verdict of acquittal give to' those unhappy 
sufferers, who will find that they were not de- 
ceived in the expectations they formed of secu- 
rity and happiness in England. They will find 
that in the tempest which agitates so great a part of 
the world, and lowers on the whole globe, there 
still remains a spot where the contagion has not 
penetrated, where prejudice is unknown, and 
where an impartial] Jury is to be found, whose 
verdict is directed by the Polar Star of justice.“ 
The Papers of the Societies had been seized by 
Government, and it would be a material dis- 
advantage to the defence, if it had not been 
otherwise as strong, that the lawyers of the 
crown had the power of selecting them, and pro- 
ducing no others but what they thought would 
make for their parpose. But with all their en- 
deavours to represent this Convention in a light 
so formidable, he would ask if there was any 
man existing who would conscientiously say, 
even for a Dukedom and an estate, that it as- 
sumed the exercise of legislative functions? For 
the reward indeed, it may be easy to bring a per- 
son to say, but he defied him to believe it. The 
greatest offence imputed to these Societies, and in 
which Hardy was implicated, was their acting 
upon the principles advanced by Mr. Paine in his 
Rights of Man. Why then did they not try 


Paine for High Treason instead of a Misde- - 


meanor, He was himself leading Counsel for 
Paine, and well remembered the observations of 
one of their Lordships, now upon the Bench, 
who tried that cause ( the Lord Chief Baron Mac- 
donald.) His Lordship said, the question was 
not what the people had a right to do, but how 
tar the promulgation of these opinions may tend 
to unsettle the Government. Therefore his 
_ TL ordship must then have been of opinion, that 
however unseasonable or improper the declara- 
tion of these rights may be, they were not of 
that flagrant enormity to constitute the crime of 
High Treason. 


Ulle then quoted the well-known doctrine of ; 


the late venerable Fart, MANSFIELD, to whose 
memory he paid the highest compliments, and 


un the most affectionate language, on the law of 


*. 


dered as doing his Majesty a service than com- 


neither possessed or assumed any power, Was 


solutions of the Corresponding Society Wei 


We cannot forget what our ancestors did for 


libels before it was settled by the late act; and 
argued that though a man may be guilty of a 
libel by the act itself without any intention, vet it 
was impossible that he coula be guilty, without 
intention, of high treason as laid in this indict- 
ment. In the latter case, and without an overt 
act, the prisoner could not be convicted even up- 
on the principle of vo/untas pro facto, and in the 
former case, the law sometimes allowed fadum 
pro voluntate. The Lord Chief Justice Clerk 
had indeed laid down as a rule in Scotland, that 
a man may be guilty of treason without Kknow- 
ing it, and he admitted that with some distinc. 
tions it may be true. But to compass and ima- 
glue the death of the KING, being dependent on 
the mind and understanding, could not possibly 
be entertained by any person without knowing 
„ 

Those who thought as he did, that a reform 
in Parliament was highly necessary, and the 
surest means of preventing a Revolution, could 
See no treason in recommending such a measure. 
On the contrary, it, was the most likely mode of 
Strengthening the King's authority, and those 
who were its advocates should be rather cos|- 


passing his death, or conspiring against his dig- 
nity. That the Convention which met in Edi: 
burgh for the purpose of procuring a Reform, 


evident from the mode . of its dispersion. Ski 
ving, the President, it was true, not thinking 
himself in the act of doing auy thing illega, 
refused to quit the chair until compelled to it by 
force; but as soon as that force was in a gentle 
manner applied, the Convention was without 


further trouble dissolved, and its dissolution im— 


mediately followed by the trials and convictions 
of Skirving, Muir, an“ Palmer. 

The legality of these convictions - It was not 
now his business to discuss. It was posib: 
that ere yet he may have an opportunity 0 
doing so; but he was ready to declare open! 
his most decided opinion, that the parties wer? 
wrongfully convicted, He conceived them te 
be every way illegal, They were dented tie! 
challenges to the Jury, and their objecti0"5'0 Wl 
the points of law and to the evidence were 1 Ws 
properly overruled. They had no precedent !! 
the jurisprudence of Scotland. No such tis 
had ever taken place before, and he verily be— 
lieved no such trials would ever take place 
again, | 

He was ready to admit that many of the e. 


warm and imprudent, at the same time that be 
considered many of them to be very right, W. 
a very obvious application; they mentioned tel 
detestation of the infamous 7 efſeries, and wha! 


Englishman breathed that did not do the same! 


| ing blame. 
on that occasion, and there was nothing we 
able in their declaring that they were read) 
do the same. Stonger declarations were 11% 
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on the expulsion of Mr. W1LkEs from the House 
o Commons, when the Parliament were told, 
that in consequence of tha proceeding, it had 
no authority to make laws, and would not 
therefore be obeyed. Yet nobody then thought 
of converting those declarations into atts of 
high treason. Jefferies refused his fellow sub- 
Jects the administration of the laws. His con- 
duct to Sir Thomas Armstrong must exasperate 
the feelings of a Briton. Sir Thomas protested 
his innocence, and requested leave to vindicate 
it; to which the Judge returned this answer 
„Sir Thomas, you may pride yourself as you 
please upon your innocence, but youshall be bhang- 
ed next Friday''—The Judge was as good as his 
word, notwithstanding the tears and intreaties of 
the Lady his daughter, who at last imprecated 
curses against the inexorable Jefferies, which 
were heard and fulfilled. The very next Par- 
liament declired it to be a murder, punished the 
ATTornty GENFRAL, who prosecuted Sir 
Tuomas ARMSTRONG, and ordered his property 
to be restored. 

He then commented very forcibly on the in- 
equality in the distribution of justice, when a 
ConvenTiION Which was legal in { eland was 


made sedition in Scotland, and high treason in , 


England. It did not appear from the proceed- 
ings of the Committee of Union and Correspon- 
dence, or from any other evidence, that the 
Convention proposed to be held, but not actu— 
ally held in England, was to differ from that 
which was held in Scotland, for the express 
words were “another Convention.” 

If the Government though! these proceedings 
really treasonable, why not interrupt their pro- 
Paixe's bak, which was considered 
as the foundation of the whole, was published 
tweive months before any prosecution was 
brought for it; and the written evidence in the 
indictment was published in all the newspapers, 


without any inrimation to the parties that their 


proceedings were tic sonable, The first step 
taken, was on the day when an Honourable 


Gentleman, then in Court ( Mr. Grey), made 


his motion for a Parliamentary Reform, when a 
Proclamation was issued to alartn the public, 


and prepare them for succeeding events. 


le then detailed the proceedings which were 
artfully adopted, for preparing the public mind 
for the present progecutions, as well as the ruinous 
war in which we were unhappily engaged. 
There were many persons in this country as 
well as elsewhere, who entertained the opinion 
that the p᷑ople of France had a right to choose 


a Government for themselves without consulting 


tlie pleasure of their neighbours. Such a Govern- 
ment they did choose, and that choice in the pro- 


gress of events led to the ruin of their country. 


They had now neither laws, religion, subordi— 


nation or security for their property ; and here 


he thought proper toadd, that in all the pro- 


ceedings of the Popular Societies in England, 
re Was not a single expression by whichit 


1 


religion. 


could be inferred that property was not to be re- 
spected. A confederacy of foreign despots roused 
the French to arms. The external pressure upon 
the nation gave rise to internal convu sions, and 
had foreign powers adopted towards them a con 

trary conduct, he was of opinion, that the bar- 
barities would have been avoided, which now 
disgusted and shocked the feelings of man- 
kind. 

The prisoners certainly incurred no guilt by 
having a correspondence with France as late as 
November, 1792. The French, whether sincere 
or not, continued to express a friendship for this 
country, and a desire to be on amicable terms 
with it. Assailed, as they were, by formi- 
dable foreign enemies, and contending for their 
liberty and independence, a man may easily tee} 
for their situation, and yet be a good citizen and 
lover of his country. Mr. Burke in the Ameri- 
can war said, that every victory gained over 
America, he felt as a blow upon his heart. That 
he could not hear without pain of names dear to 
him from his infancy, and that the name of 
Kniphausen with his [lessians in ourand, s0und- 
ed unpleasantly in his ears: yet degervedly 
high in the reputation of this great man, though, 
if the same language was now used by Orator 
York, or any other Member of those Societies, 
it would be instantly converted into a crime of 
High Treason. | | 

It was in consequence of a letter from Scot- 
land, that the meeting was called for convening 
a Convention. On the arrival of the Hessian 
troops, their innocence betrayed. them, and so 
far were they from observing he silence of conspi- 
rators, that they publisbed their resolutions to the 
world. While they, as well as the rest of the 
nation, were every day expecting that Ministers 
would propose a Convention Bill, Stronger mea- 
Sures were pursued, and the parties taken into 
custody. The object of the intended Couven— 
tion was, according to the evidence for the 
Crown, to be the same as that of the Convention 
in Scotland; and they had it from the same evi- 
dence, that ins ead of employing force or arms, 
their intention was to renew their petitions to 
Parliament. In the wnole of their proceedings, 
there was no design mentioned against his Ma- 
Jjesty's person or government. Not a violent 
expression was said to be uttered by the prisoner 
at the bar. Let the Jury look at bis countenance, 
and see if it indicated a man capable of harbour- 
ing such a detestable intention as that of murder- 
ing an innocent and illustrious Monarch, the head 
ofa flourishing family, who never injured any 
one, and whose lite was a model of morality and 

Having said so much for the written, he came 
next to consider the parole evidence adduced, 
and first on the subject of the Pikes, which were 
thought so very alarming. A very witty gentle- 
man, ( Mr. Courtenay, we believe) in speakivg 
upon this subject, humourously remarked, that 
in the eagerness of discovering, the loyal man, 


. 
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who first cast his eyes upon a pike, hung over 
it in all the extacy with which a fond mother 
contemplates her first-born babe. He wished 
the Jury to consider what little reliance they 
Fould have upon the veracity of the most of 


the witnesses called in favour of the prosecut ion. 


They must have observed besides the improbabi- 
lity of their relations, that some of them could not 
avoid contradicting themselves; and a man, 
who on his oath was capable of deceiving them 
in one particular, certainly deserved no credit 
for any. thing he may say. From the general 
testimony it appeared that the insults which the 
Societies received, and the attacks which they 
sustained, on being fired at through their doors, 
and other kinds of outrage, first induced them to 
provide arms for their personal protection, and to 
resist any illegal dispersion of their meetings. 
The only way in which the prisoner was impli- 
cated in this charge was by a letter from Davison, 
found amongst his papers, describing the shape 
and construct ion of some arms he was desirous to 
rocure. What, exclaimed the advocate, what 
is become of the humane sanctuary of the English 
Law, if such is the evidence to take away a 
man's life? How was Hardy to avoid this fel- 
low's sending a letter to him, if he thought pro- 
per to direct it? Could J, could any of you, 
Gentlemen, prevent a leiter of this kind being 
sent to us ? And should it be made evidence to 
destroy our lives; or, what is more, our repu- 
tations ? 
It is proved to you that the letter remained 
three weeks in his possession ; that be never an- 
Swered it; and that inclosed in it was a letter 
to another, which he never forwarded. What 
proof, what presumption of guilt is there then 
against him? May not some of the vile spies of 
Government have sent this letter to operate his 
destruction? A letter from a man he never 
saw, he never knew, and is it upon this evi- 
dence you are called upon to shed his blood ? 
The first witness, Camage, swore, that he 
procured arms in consequence of insults offered 
to the Societies, and shots fired under their 
doors, but without any intention of employing 
them against the Government, The witness 
thought, and he was right in thinking, that he 
had aright to have arms for his personal protec- 


tion, a right confirmed to him by the Bill of 


Rights; and he made a passage from the bill in 
support of his position. But this had nothing 
to do with Hardy, for Hardy had no pike. 
Brummel armed, in consequence of the insults 
received by the Society in Sheffield; Widdeson 


loved the King, was an advocate for the Duke 


of Richmond's plan, and armed in his own de- 
fence; Hillier's testimony was to the same effect; 
and such was the evidence by which they at- 
tempted to support the charge of an at- 
tempt to overturn the Constitution, against 
the innocent prisoner at the bar. He called him 
innocent because he thought him so, and that in 
the eye of the law he must be $0, till convicted 
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but by-ruffians of spies and informers. He 


with horror. 


as they were wicked. Such a miserable mob to 


*, 


by a Jury. That his character and deportment 
were humane, mild and inoffensive, moral, reli- 
glous, and. in every respect amiable, he would 
prove by-as many witnesses as they (the Jury ) 
may please to hear. Nothing was fixed upon him 


could not boast of eloquence himself, but even if 
he could, it would be impossible to describe truer 
colours than those of Mr. Buzxe.,—He then re- 
peated a long quotation from the writings of this 
gentleman (which we would readily extract if 
the work was now before us). He describes 
spies and informers as the pests of society, blast- 
ing the social intercourse and harmony that 
should subsist betweeen man and man, dangerous 
and detestable that no safety could exist if 
men's lives depended on their evidence; and 
that he would rather live under the despotism of 
Turkey than a Government that employed 
them. | 
Finding that nothing was to be done with 
pikes, the prosecutors had recourse to such evi- 
dence as a miserable knife could afford them, 
They brought forward Groves, an Old Bailey WR D 


Solicitor, a spy, a wretch of such execrable in- of 
fawy and turpitude, that he forced himself into bi 
the Committee for conducting the prisoner's de- th 
fence, that he may be acquainted with his secrets 
and regulate his evidence the better. But the Wi de 
villain had not the dexterity to evade detection ee 
in his cross examination, and he pledged him- w 
self to the public that he should be progecuted ne 
for perjury. The wretch to make his story liy 
more plausible, gave the improbable relation [th 
that when Hardy referred him to Green to buy Rr: 
a knife, the latter whispered him in a low voice, WE... 
„% Hush! you must take care for the door is Wi th 
open, and my wife is a d—n'd atistocrat.” MS" 
When Green, however, was called, it appeared Ju 
that these knives were no uncommon article; that Wa = 


they remained constantly exposed in the window kb | 
of his shop; that he sent Hardy seven in order Wl me 


that he might choose one out of them; that after | he 
Hardy was arrested four of the kniyes were re- P. 
turned; and lastly, that not a word passed be-! 
tween him and Groves respecting his wite's 2 
being an aristocrat. | . _ 


Lynam, who was also a spy, and told the 
most extravagant stories about the KI xd and 
Mr. Pirr's heads on Temple- Bar, &c. &c. after 
such specimens, to believe spies and informets 
would be a credulity which he did not supe& 
an honest Jury could possess. Driven out 0! 
every other point of accusation, they endea- 
voured to criminate him by a charge which, 
whatever impression it might have made upon 
the Court and the Jury, he must own struck him 
This was an attempt to involve 
him in the crimes of Watt who was himself a 
spy, and finally “ caught a tartar,” as he w?s 
lately executed for treason in Edinburgh. The 
schemes attributed to Watt were as extravagant 


swallow up a powerful country was like John- 


gon's hyperbole of “ a mighty City destroyed 
by the overflowing of its own channels. On 
the part of Government also there was an extra- 
vagance of another kind, for it was rather too 
much, first to set upa spy and then'to hang him 
too at the expence of 50,000]. But suppose 
that Watt was villainous enough to harbour the 
design of murdering the Judges, seizing upon 
the banks, and sending an address to his Majesty 
ordering him to put an end to the war— 
Supposing all this improbable story to be 
true, what was it to Hardy ? Watt said he would 
& write to Hardy; but did they find the letter ? 
= No. Yet if the letter had been sent and found 
amongst his papers, that would be no proof, as 
no man can prevent another from sending him a 
letter. Watt, it was true, had been executed for 
his offences, and that execution was but a pre- 
BE Jude to the scenes intended to be performed in 
this country. It was a rehearsal of the law of 
High Treason, which England was to learn from 
the Lord Chief Justice Clerk at Edinburgh. 
Dowie, who was convicted as the a« complice 
of Watt, and was in the room when he proposed 
his treasonable projects, the Gover:\ment did nat 
think fit to execute, nor did they, he believed, 
mean to execute him. How then could they 
demand tle blood of the unfortunate and inno- 
cent prisoner for the expressions of a man with 
whom he was no accomplice—whom he had 
never known or seen? How, indeed, were men to 
live in tranquillity, if they were accountable with 
= any lives for what others may think. proper to 
% The learned and eloquent Advocate, whoby 
this time grew exceedingly hoarse, and appeared 
= greatly exhausted by his exertious, assured the 
Jury, that long as he had detained them, he was 
&& obliged to abridge considerably the observations 
which suggested themselves to him on this mo- 
mentous occasion, so important to them all, and 
he felt his want of strength to do justice to the 
cause. They knew the indictment against the 
Prisoner. 
compassing the death of his most sacred MA- 
erst, and in very pathetic tone and language, 
== reminded them that before they convicted him 
upon the charge, they must believe it to be 
true. It was not sufficient that they believed 
him culpable; that they disapproved of his 
conduct which was by no means proper; 


oountry, and not find him guilty of High- 
1 ITreason, because his behaviour was blameable. 
be Constitution of England did not allow the 
ugntest punishment to be inflicted on a subject, 
unless he incurred it by a transgression of the 


mos important function with which man can 
e entrusted—that of deciding on the life or death 
ef bis fellow man. The rules of evidence by 
£0 hich they were to be directed, they could 
ad in their own bearts—they were to be found 
tee charities of religion, in the philosophy of 


L 


vius. 


They saw that he was accused of 
would defend themselves. But they wis 


they must give him the benefit of the laws of his 


aw. They were now in the discharge of the 
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nature, in the wisdom of experience, in the 
sympathies of the soul, in the feelings of chris- 
tian man for christian man. They must judge 


of the prisoner, their fellow creature, as they 


hope God shall judge of them.“ | 
The State Trials of this country afforded us 
lamentable proofs of the infirmity of human na- 
ture. In them may be found precedents of con- 
victions lamentably shameful ; but posterity stig- 
matized them with the infamy they deserved, 
and they existed no longer than the spur of the 
occasion which gave them birth. The execrable 
sentence pronounced upon Lord Russel was 
burnt by our ancestors as a charitable covering 
for the shame of their contemporaries. How ill- 
placed the delicacy | How unmerited the chari- 
ty! The infamous sentence should be recorded 
and blazoned, to terrify unjust Judges, and 
packed and partial Juries, from the abuse of 
that power with which the Constitution had in- 
vested them. 
„We now live, (said he,) in times of crisis, 
and big with important events. If justice did 


not demand of us its rights, even policy should 


extort them at a period When desarts are starting 
up in countries the most civilized; Be it the 
rule of Great Britain to hold out the strict letter 
of its laws, as a Sreurity against those alarming 


fluctuations that are now prevailing in the 


world. Facts are now passing under our eyes 
more impressive by far than any thing we can 
derive from readiiig ; but history has abund- 
ant materials to afford a warning to this country. 
Brabant, once flourighing in commerce 
and in riches, was not contented- with its 
condition, but demanded the joyeuse entree, 
wishing for that constitution which the Duke 
of Burgundy offered them. The Emperot con- 
veyed his aus ver with an army which gave 
them such a peace as reigns in Etna or Vesu- 
Yet Brabant might still have been happy; 
and the French, the Giants of the modern day, 
might have invaded it with the same success as 
the Titans assailed heaven, if the. * 
for 

innovation, and they are punished acçord- 
ingly. 255 | 


Ons the other hand, those who possess power 


should learn to us. it sparingly—to exercise it 
for the happiness of the people. We have 
Sovereigns o the Continent who forget them- 
selves in their pride, and trample on the people 


we have seen them fly with.the Peli xc of SAxE 


Teschen, while the French made their, joyeuse. 


_ entree, We have seen the pride and insolence of 


Great Britain dissever from our Empire the Cos 
lonies of America. We vainly attempted to tax. 
them, as Mr. Burke once said, for the advantage 
of the skip- jacks. | 

If we wished for revenue, empire and com- 
merce, we must look for them all in the consti- 


tution of our country. The fidelity of our army 


does not depend upon our Mutiny Bill, nor 
that of our navy upon naval discipline. We owe 
8 | 
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them all. to their Tove for the country and its 
eonStitution—to the love and affect ion of the 
people. Without that our army would be no 
more than a base rabble, and our navy as rotten 
timber, | * 
„Gentlemen, while we avoid innovation, let 
not the fear of it lead us into injustice. Let us 
not conjure up a $pirit to affright ourselves. You 
must be just and merciful, and spare the life of a 
man who asks it on no other terms but those 
upon which you hold your own. I must now 
cummit you to the direction of God and your 
consciences. I have scarcely since the com- 
mencement of this trial had any thing which 

could be considered as my natural rest, J am ex- 
Haunted in spirits, but at the same time conſi- 
dent in the expectation of justice. | 


Lorinau Goddard was called. 


Q. Was you a Member of the London Cor- 
responding Society? A, I was. I belonged to 
division No. 2. | | 

Q. Did you attend regularly? A. I have ne- 
ver niissed a Meeting for two years; but I de- 
„ ee a Member when Hardy was appre- 

ed. 


Q. Did Hardy attend regularly? A. It was 


very tare that Hardy absented himself. 


Q Had you frequent communications with 


| him? Did you often call upon him? A. I very 
often called upon Hardy. FS: 
Q. What is your opinion respecting Hardy's 


disposition? A. He was of a remarkably peace- 


_ disposition ; and very much a friend to good 
Order. 5 

NL. Do you recollect any instances? A. Once 
when the Society was. threatened to be dispersed, 


Hard y gave orders that no member should bring 
um to the meeting any offensive weapon, 


with 
not.even a stick. | 
L. For what purpose was your Society asso- 
ciated? A. For a Parliamentary Reform. 
The Lon o PresivenT. The witness's an- 
swering questions now, will be no excuse for 


declining the answer of questious hereafter which 
* affect himself. | 


Had Hardy any intention of overthrow- 


ing the Lords, or changing the Crown? A. Ne- 


ver. He conversed frequently with Hardy on 
political subjefis. He thinks he knew Hardy's 
sentiments perfectly well; and believes that the 

risoner was inimical neither to the House of 


ords nor to the Crown: Affirms, that Hardy 


never produced nor communicated to him any 
letter from Sheffield about pikes. 5 


Cross examined. 


AxronxEWY GEN ERATL.— What do you know | 
about the Sheffield letter? A. Never heard of it. 


„2. Was you at the Globe Tavern, and at 
Choy Farm? A. At poth places, where every 
ms as conducted in à proper and peaceable 


sent to the Scotch Convention? 


that Margarot and Gerald were. 


Society; that he never sung one called “ Go 


lived Foreman with him for seven years, aud 


Q. Are the printed Resolufions 80 far as you 
remember, correct? A. They are; and 1 think 
them constitutional. | | 

Q. Was you present when Delegates were 

A. I was not: 

Q. What do you know of the Secret Com- 
mittee? A. I heard of a Secret Committee; 
but I neither knew who were the members, or 
what they did; and I believe the whole trans. 
actions of that Committee were concealed from 
the Society at large. | 

Q. Did you ever hear who were appointed 
Delegates to the Scotch Convention? A. Heard 


2. Do you know of a circular letter respeRing 
the Convention in Scotland? A. Heard of it at 
the division. | | 'Y 

After several other interrogatories, the witnes | 
answered, that no songs were ever sung in tie 


save the Rights of Man!“ That he cannot repeat 
that called Blank, Blank, the true: That be 
had all Thelwall's songs in his possession, and BY 
thought them harmless ; but that he could no: BR 
recollect the titles of an. 2 1 
Francis Dowling was next sworn. He aid 1 
that he was a member of Hardy's division; 1 
that the Society had no other object than to ob. 


tain a Reform in the House of Commons; tht 


0 
1 1 
he had no idea of o_ the Government: 1 
that Hardy was a peaceable and orderly mai; REF «© 
that he dined at the Crown and Anchor on te 1 
2d of May, but dees not remember the Toass FRF e 
or the Music; that he was at the Chalk Fan JR » 
Meeting, but does not remember the Reso- 


tions; that he knew no particulars of the Pikes, r 
or of the Secret Committee; that he never hear n 
of a paper relative to the Ins or Outs, nor of tie | 
Bill about George's Head in a Basket. bp 


Alexander Mill, dancing-master, Harley 
street, was next called. He mentioned that e 
had been a Member of the London Correspon- BY F 
ing Society for two or three years ; and git BY 
Hardy a very good charaQter, | b 

Alerauder Hunter, formerly bair-dresser aud _ 
perfumer, made a similar declaration. = 4 

William Barcley swore, that Mr. Hardy had © 4] 


that he had always known him to be of a peace” Bu « 
able and orderly disposition. Being ask Bp - 
whether he was a member of any political > py S 
ciety, he replied in the negative. = T9 
Mr. Oliver, a Dissenting Clergyman, depose! = 
that he had been acquainted with Mr. Hardy 8: 
for four years; during that period he bad fe eie 
quently called on him, and had conversed w_l op. 
him on various subjects, religious and politich de 
that he had been shewn by Mr. Hardy 4b. pe 
per purporting to be the resolutions of the Lo 
don Corresponding Society, which Society " WW 
understood to be instituted for the purpose "Bn 
obtaining a Reform in the Commons' House * 
Parliament on the same plan as the Duke "T1, 


Richmond's and Mr. Pitt's. ' Being asked 1 


- 


\ 


be had seen Mr. Hardy last, be replied that he 
had seen him since the Report of the Secret 
= Committee of the House of Commons; but upon 
b recollection he believed that he had seen lum last 
P in May,—The witness declared, that he had 
E never been a member of any political _ 
£ that he sincerely believed Mr. Hardy to | 
5 a peaceable and quiet man, and a sincere Chris- 
tian; by the expression sincere Christian he 
begged to be understood to mean that Mr. 
Hardy was a man who feared God and ho- 
noured the King. | 
Cross examined 
RAL. 
He declared that he had never seen a paper 
containing the resolutions voted at Chalk Farm; 
nor could he charge his memory with having 


by the ATToRxeEY GENE- 


the London Corresponding Society in the 2oth 
of January last. He did not know that Mr. 
Hardy belonged to a society which favoured 
Mr. Paine's Rights of Man, or that he was a 


| friend to the principles defended by Mr. Paine. 


F<) For his own part he was very little acquainted 

== with Mr. Paine's works which he had only read 
in part. | | 
1 Being questioned as to his knowledge of any 
cCorrespondence between Mr. Bond, a Dissent- 
ing Clergyman of Portsmouth, and Mr. Hardy, 
; |< he replied, that he did not know of any such 
correspondence, but that he had once heard Mr. 


Hardy mention Mr. Bond, and that he had 
once asked him whether he had any acquaintance 
n PRE with that gentleman, | 


Toa question from the ATToRNEy GevkRAL 
relative to Mr. Hardy's going down to Ports- 
mouth to visit the convicts, he replied that he 
never knew that any such visit had been paid 
by Mr. Hardy. | 


Mr. Daniel Stuart was next examined. 


Friends of the People? 


A. Iam not Secretary to the Society at large, 


x | but J have ated as Secretary to the Committee 
ot the Society. | . l 


„% 2. What knowledge have you of Mr. Hardy? 
A. I haveseen Mr. Hardy frequently. I saw - 


bim many years ago; but 1 was not in the 
{  Þabit of speaking to him till about two years 
: pf ago, 


TE been sent by the London Corresponding Society 
do the Friends of the People? 


a ciety did send a letter to the Friends of the 


4 iN | People, and when the letter was answered I 


RE delivered the answer to Mr. Hardy. Since that 
period have seen him frequently. 5 


W the objects of the Society? 
A. Frequently. | 


6 London Corresponding Society » 


been shewn by Mr. Hardy the proceedings of 


Q. You are Secretary to the Society of the 


2. Do you know any thing ofa letter having 


A. Yes. The London Corresponding So- 


N. J. ad you any conversation with him about 


Q. What did he say were the objects of the 
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A. A Reform in the Commons House of 


Parliament. 


Q. Have you ever converged with him about 
the means by which lie proposed to accomplish 
that object ? 

A. Ves. The means, lie informed me, were 
to ĩustruct the people about the bad state of the 
Representation of the people in Parliament; to 
increase the number of the Members of the So- 
ciety, and to present Petitions to Parliament. 
To the 3 of his apprehension I believe 1 
Saw him once, twice, and sometimes thrice a 
week. 

Q. Had you reason to suppose that he placed 
confidence in you ? | 

A. He placed great confidence in me. In 
general] we coincided in opinion ; but differ- 
ed very materially in one point. He wished 
for the Duke of Richmond's Plan of a Reform, 
and said that would be the plan at last; 
and I observed in reply to this, that 1 did not 
think the Duke of Richmond's Plan the best. 

2. Had you any conversation with him about 
holding a Convention ? Lan 

A. I do not recolle& any particular conversa- 
tion on this subject, but I have no doubt that 1 
have conversed with him about a Convention, 

Q. What did Mr. Hardy's character appear 
to you to be? 

A. Mr. Hardy always appeared to me a 
man of simple and unoffendiag manners; and 
the last man in the world to use violence. He 
always talked of effectiug his purpose by peace- 
able and constitutional means; and his-charac- 
ter Seemed to me to be quite the reverse of that 
of a violent man. | 


. Cross-ezamined by the ArronxEY GENEGAL. 
Q. You are Secretary to the Friends of the 


| People ? 


A. To the Committee of that Society, not to 

the Society at large. | OT Ie, 
Q. You know that there is a Society called 

the Constitutional Society? 

A. I do. ; | 
2. You know. that that Society rejected al! 
correspondence with the Society of the Friends 
of the Pople? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that Mr. Hardy was an as- 
Sociated member of the Constitutional Society? 

A. I never heard that he was. ; 

Q. Do you remember Lord John Russell's 


Letter to the Constitutional Society? 


A. I do. | - | 
Q. You also remember the Correspondence 
between your Society and a Society at Shef- 


field ? . 
A. Yes. The first letter was sent in May 
1792. 


Q. Do you recollect a letter sent from Shet- 


' fieſd, objecting to the Society of the Friends of 
the People, because they did not pursue the 


Rights of Man ? 
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A. I have no 9 of any such letter. 
2. Do you not know that the London Corre- 
gponding Society was proceeding upon the 
grand plan of Reform proposed by Mr. Paine? 

A. I do not. | | 

Q. Have you seen the Resolutions of the 
London Corresponding Society of January last, 
and the Resolutions passed at Chalk Farm? 

A. Yes. g 

Q. The Friends of the People, I believe, de- 
clined all correspondence with the Constitutional 
Society? 

A. They did. 

2. Then you do not know that Mr. Hardy 
was an associated member of the Constitutional 
Society? 

A. I do not. 


Q. Several persons were members of the So- 


ciety of the Friends of the People, and of the 
Constitutional Society, even after the two So- 
cieties had ceased corresponding with each 
other? 

A. I have no certain knowledge of that cir- 
cumstance, but I believe that several persons 
did continue members of both Socteties. 

Fohn Barr declared that he had known Mr. 
Hardy twenty years, and that he had always 
had the character of a peaceable, sober, worthy 
man, not likely to do a violent action. 

Fobn Stevenson swore that he was a Coal- 


merchant, that he had known Mr. Hardy eight 


or nine years. That he was no member of any 
political society : that Mr. Hardy's disposition 
was most peaceable, mild, and quiet ; and that 
no man's moral character was more excellent. 
Alexander Gregg deposed that he had been 
acquainted with Mr. Hardy for seven years, and 
that he knew him to be a religious and quiet 
man. | | 


Ae xander Stevenson who had known Mr. 


| Hardy twelve years, gave him the same exeel- 
a 


lent character. 

The Reverend Jobn Stevens, a Diszenting 
Clergyman swore that Mr. Hardy was a member 
of his congregation, and that he always believed 
him to be a man of most unexceptionable charac- 
ter, . 

Peter Macbean deposed, that he had known 
Mr. Hardy for seventeen years, and that he 
had always borne a very amiable, civil, and re- 
ligious character. The witness declared that 
he was no member of any political society. 


Cros:-examined by the ATToRney GENERAL. 


He declared that he had ceased to be a mem- 
ber of any political society for two years; that 
he did belong formerly to the London Corres- 
ponding Society, division No. 8. He did not 
recollect that the society had any thing to do 
with Mr. Paine's Rights of Man, 

A. Gordon $wo:e that he had known Mr, 
Hardy for twenty years, during which time his 
character was sober, honest, industrious and 
pea=-able. 5 

J. Boag, who had known him ten years gave 
him the same excellent character. 

In his eross examination he said that he once 
belonged to the London Corresponding Societ y, 
division No. 5, but that he had ceased to fre- 
quent the Society for two years. | 

Fames Hardy deposed that he had known Mr. 
Hardy for fourteen years, and that he bore the 
best of characters. 

It being now nearly one o'clock, the Court 


_ adjourned to Monday morning, rien o'clock. 


A report having been circulated among the 
persons assembled in great numbers on the out» 
side of the Court, that Mr. Hardy had been ac- 
quitted, the people expressed their joy by loud 
and repeated huzzas. - 
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Ar eight o'clock this morning the Court 
met pursuant to their adjournment on Saturday 
night, and proceeded to business. Fs 


PRESENT, 


Lord Chief Justi ce Eyre, President, 
Chief Baron M aAcpoNa LD, Judge BuLLien, 
Baron HoTHAM, Judge GROSSE, 


The Lony Mayor, &c. 


The Counsel for the Prisoner, after the ne- 
cessary formalities, proceeded to call witnesses 
who were nearly all in the same story, some to 
the character of Hardy, and others to the in- 
tentions of the Political Societies. 


Mr. ERSKkINE informed the Court, that it 
appeared the letter which had been sent from 
Davidson, at Norwich, to Mr. Hardy, relative 
to pikes, so far from being communicated to 
any one, was not opened, 

Mr. KI xo, one of the Messengers, swore 
that he found the letter in Hardy's possession 
unopened, 

David Makrix was sworn, in order to give 


evidence that the Society at Sheffield had not 


acted in a treasonable or seditious manner. He 
was an Engraver, and had lived at Sheffield 
these twelve years past. He became a Member 
of the Constitutional Society in that town three 


months after its commencemeut ; he went there 


for the purpose of obtaining a Parliamentary 
Reform by legal and constitutional means; and 
he had every reason to think that no other 
Member of 14 Society entertained a different 
opinion; not one entertained the most distant 
idea of accomplishing their object by force of 
arms. When the Society to which he belonged 


ent Delegates to Scotland, it was the same ob- 


Come one. 
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je& they had in view: they hoped that it might 
be accomplished when all the Societies, co- 
operating with each other, by means of their 
Delegates, should be able to obtain, by petition, 
that which the petition of a small body of men 
could not effect. Their petition to the House 
of Commons had been rejected; but they did 
not conceive that could be the case when the 
general sentiment of the people should be con- 
veyed. If he thought the Society had any other 
object in view, he would not have remained a 
Member of it. He never could colle&, nor did 
any one ever believe, that the Society had the 
smallest intention of any thing that affected the 
life of his Majesty, or his Crown or dignity, 


nor of destroying the House of Lords. 


He was cross-examined by the ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, and asked if the business of the 
Society was not managed by Committees; to 
which he answered in the affirmative; and he 
said, that he himself had been made a Member 
of the Constitutional Society in London, but 
did not recollect any letter desiring him to be- 
He had scen the proceedings of the 
Convention in. Scotland, as they appeared in the 
Edinburgh Gazetteer, and some of them he did 


not approve of. He had heard of the Resolu- 


tion that had been entered into at the Castle.. 
hill, in Sheffield, to petition Parliament no 
more; which he might probably have disapprov- 
ed of. He knew Mr. Yorke both in private 
aud in public: they differed in opinion, but he 
could not recollect the specific difference between 
them. He was asked whether the motion that 
had been made to petition Parliament wag not 
designedly made, for the purpose of being 
ne gatived ? — He answered, that he did not 
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know ; but it was the intention of the Society 
not to petition Parliament. The 1 | 
which took place at Castle-hill were published, 
as well as Yorke's speech at that meeting. 


Edward Oakes examined. | 
He had been a Member of the Corresponding 
Society at Sheffield since the year 1791. Their 
object was a Parliamentary Reform by peaceable 
means, and no other; and it was with this view 


that they sent Delegates to Scotland. They had 


no design whatever against the KI NG, or the 
Government of the country. They had no idea 
of attacking it, and this he swore with a very 
solemn degree of earnestness. He never heard 
of any proposition for making pikes till they 
had been threatened and attacked by the oppo- 
site party, and complaints made of ic in the 
Society. Being asked what he meant by the 
opposite party? He said some individuals in the 
town, and not the Government or Magistrates. 


| Cross-examined. 

He did not know that the Sheffield Society 
was associated with that of London. Was pre- 
sent when they resolved not to petition Parlia- 
ment any more, finding their former petitions 
had been rejected; but believes it was their in- 
tention to petition His Majesty. He did not 
know of the letter of the 14th of March, 1792, 
respecting the Rights of Man, though he. had 
entered the Society in the year 1791. But to 
account for this, he said, that they entrusted 
the management of a great part of their affvirs to 
their Committee, who were not accustomed to 
read all their proceedings to the Society at 
large. | 

At this time one of the Sheriff; observing, or 
thinking that he observed some noise in the Stu- 
dent's Gallery, called to tell them that if they 
did not pay more attention to the Court, he 
would turn them all out. He said he had his 
eyes upon them for some time. | 

The Lorp PRESID ENT. Gentlemen, this is 
not the first tine that this has been remarked to 
me; and l expect from you an exampletobeshewn 
of good behavicur to others. If you do other- 
wise, you will disgrace yourselves, and greatly 
insult the Court.” | 


The witness then read aloud the letter which 


was handed to him, mentioning their forming a 
correspondence with the London Constitutional 
Society, and also the letter of Hardy, which ad- 
vises their distributing themselves into small 
divisions for the more convenient propagation 
of their principles. He never heard this letter 
communicated to the Society, but cannot say 
that it had not been communicated, as he did 
not regularly attend at their meetings. Does 
not know Brown the Delegate to the British 
Convention, and Editor of the Patriot; but read 
several extracts from that publication, as inserted 

in the Sheffield Register. ASC 
He then read the Resolutions of the Sheffield 


Society, offering thanks to Paine tor his book 


of the Rights of Man, which, he said, were 
circulated by them through the town and its 
neighbourhood ; but that was befor? the Work 
had been declared to be a libel. He was asked, 


what was the usual number of the Society? He 


Said it amounted to some hundreds. Why then 
did they say, in some of their publications, that 
their numbers exceeded 2,000 ? He said that 
mistake might easily be committed, as many 


persons attenled tie Meetings who were not 


regularly admitted as members. What were 
they to have done if Government attacked them ? 
They would have submitted. 


Daniel Stuart examined. 


This witness who had been examined before, 
now produced a letter signed, Aston, Sheffield, 
14th May, 1792. The Society of the Friends 
of the People had on the 26th of April pablish- 
ed their declaration, and this letter from Aston, 
President of the Sheffield Society, contained a 
fall approbation of it, and expressions of at- 
tachment to the Constitution; and proposed that 
the different Societies should send deputies to 
London to co-operate in obtaining a Parliamen- 
tary Reform. To this the Friends of the Peo- 
ple returned a civil answer, encouraging them 
to proceed in the same principles of moderation, 
observing that Liberty w1s in little danger from 
its „pen and avowed ene nies, but may suffer 
much from the indiscretion of its triends, which 
their dextrous opponents were Careful to avail 
themselves of, &c. To this they had a reply 
from Mr. Aston, greatly approving of the an - 
siver he had received. | 


Mr. ExsKINE then read the declaration of 
the Friends of the People, which appeared at the 
time in all the newspapers, and observed, that 
the jury must perceive by the signatures an- 
nexed to it, that the subscribers, though they 
may possibly be deceived, could have no de- 
signs against the Constitution. He then read 
over the names of those Noblemen, Members of 
Parliament, and other Gentlemen, who signed 
the Declaration; and produced a smile in the 


Court, by the vivacity with which, on coming 


to the name of the Hon. THOMAS ERSKINE, 
M. P. he said, meaning me, Gentlemen.“ 


Mr. Stuart was then cross-examined by the 
ArroR NET GENERAL. He said that on the 
24th of May he took the letter in answer to that 
of Aston to Mr. Grey at the House of Com- 
mons, to be signed by him as chairman, and 
sent it off by the post that evening. What was 
Mr. Aston? A tanner. Was it of his own 
fancy that he addressed him by the title of 
Esq.? No: It was at the desire of the Com- 
mittee. Did the Committee know Aston's 
Situation in life? He believed not at that time. 
Did he not hear of Aston's letter of the 26th 
of May to the Constitutional Society in London, 


denouncing the moderation of the Friends 1 


the People ? No. 
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It was then observed, that as a letter takes two 
days in its way to Sheffield by the post, this 
letter to the Constitutional Society of the 24th 
of May must have been written on the same day, 
on which he received the letter of the Friends of 
the People, dated 24th of the same month. | 
Did lie know that the Society of Sheſheld had 
twelve Members associated to the Constitutional 
Society of London? He did not. 
A very respectable list of names had been 
read, subscribers to the declaration of the Friends 
of the People. How many of these had since 
left that Society ? About a dozen. Were not 
some of that Society Members also of the Con- 
stitutional Society? Some of them were then 
mentioned, and amongst others, we think, Lord 
John Russel, Mr. Dudley North, Mr. Curwen, 
Dr. Towers, Mr. Cartwright, Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Wharton, &c. 
How long has Mr. Wharton been a member 
of your Society? He belonged to it before I 
bad any connection with it. : 
Do you not usually inquire into the descrip- 
tion of people before you direct letters to them? 
We do. 
Was Lord Daer a member of your Society? 
AED 
Did you not know that he was a delegate to 
the Scotch Convention ? Yes, 
Does he $till remain a member? He does. 
Mr. EASKI NE. Lord Daer, one of the sons 
of Lord Selkirk, was known to be a Delegate to 
the British Convention, and no motion has in 
consequence been made to expel him from the 
Society. Is not that so Mr. Stuart? It is. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL pressing the wit- 
ness with respect to the inconsistency of Aston 
Lending letters of so different a complexion to 
the Friends of the People and the Society for 
Constitutional Information, apparently on the 
same day, 
Mr. Ers&1NE, in order to conclude an exa- 
mination which appeared to him more tedious 
than interesting, asked Mr. Stuart if he ever 
knew of a man changing from a Monarchy-man 
to a Republican in the interval of one post ? 
| The ArrogRNEYW GENERAL said, that he had 
better ask him if he knew a man change from 
g a Reformer to a Traitor in the same post;? 

The Lorpy PrxegsIbenT expressing his disap- 
probation of this kind of retort, the examination 
of Mr. Stuart was for the present closed. 


William Tewsnap examined. 
The witness is a razor-maker, and a member 


He deposed that their object was a Reform in 
Parliament, upon the plan of the Duke of Rich- 
4 mond, and by means of a petition to Parliament, 
Ibis was always the general object of the So— 
ciety. If they had any intention or disposition 


tions to their Delegates were to act upon the same 


of the Society in Sheffield, frone first to last. 


bo subvert the King's authority, he would not. 
bave remained amongst them. Their instruc- 
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principles. He saw people threaten, and even 
assaut the members of the Society. Their reason 
for publishing the Duke of Ricimond's letter to 
Col. Sharma", was to let the public know what it 
was they were aiming at. He was at the Meet- 
ing at Castle Hill, v-hen the made of proceeding 
by petition to Parliam nt was negatived ; but 
he does not know that he mo ion was put for 
the purpose of being negatived. He knows 
Brown the Delegate, but knows nothing of his 
paper called the Patriot. He thinks it was the 
intention of the Society to petition the KI, 
as they had so little success with Parliament. He 
knows nothing of the pike-business so much 
talked of; and being asked whether the Meeting 
at the Castle-Hill, when they negatived the 
motion for a petition to Parliament, meant 


that the Convention of Delegates should not 


present a petition ? He answered that they had 
no such intention. 


Edward Smith, cutler, became a member of 
the Sheffield Society in 1791, for the purpos? of 
obtaining a Reform in Parliament upon the Duke 
of Richinond's plan, and have the glorious ac- 
counts of 1688, He described the ill treatment 
which the members of the society experienced 
from the opposite party. They were much 
alarmed by a letter, distributed about the streets, 
calling upon the inhabitants to fall upon the De- 
mocrats and destroy them. Whenever any good 
news arrived from the Continent, they fired in 
at their houses, and even fired into his window 
when he was asleep. 


Cross- examined. 


Mr. Gak ROW in the cross- examination 
availed himself much of the deplorable igno- 
rance of this old man. Though he * no 
musket or pike for his own defence, he applied 
to no Magistrate for protection against the 
threats and ill usage of his persecutors, nor 
did he make any application to that effect 
to the Secretary of State. He acknowled- 
ged, though rather reluctantly, that his So- 
ciety had distributed hand- bills, exhorting the 


erer in the same words as those of the other 


111 of which he complained, to arm for the 
protection of their property. Of the plan 
about which he was so sanguine an advocate, 
he appeared to have very little conception. 
The Duke of RicymonD's plan, he said, was 
a free representation, and Mr. PiTT's plan was, 


that every man should have his voice.”” Be- 


ing asked if he had not a cheap edition of Tom 
Paine's book of the Rights of Man? Aye! said 
he, and I have seen the other too. You of 
course thought it a very excellent book? Aye, 
that I did. I liked it very well. Were there 
not many thousands of that work circulated 
amongst the cutlers by a subscription of the 
Society? That and some few other books were 
circulated by subscription. This subscription 
was only amongst a 15 friends. n 
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The Counsel then read the passage against 
heritable thrones, where the people were re- 
presented as flocks and herds, and asked the 
witness if that was a passage very favourable to 
Kings? He answered that he believed Paine 
was no great friend to Kings, but that neither 
he nor his society ever minded these passages 
about Kings: All they wished was a Parlia- 
mentary Reform. Several other passages were 
read, to which the answers were so stupid that 
we shall not tire our readers with them. 

He was at the Meeting at Castle-hill ; did not 
know that the motion for petitioning Parlia- 
ment was only put that it may be negatived ; the 
question was carried by a shew of hands; did 
not know that the Motion was seconded, or 
that any other hand was held up for it but that 
of the person who made it. He was also at the 
celebration of the Fast Day, and never heard 
that his Society had sent any Address to France, 
These witnesses having so frequently repeated, 
that their object was a Reform in Parliament, 
according to the Duke of Richmond's plan, 
Mr. Ersx1xE thought it would be proper to 
give that plan in evidence, and the next wit- 
ness called was 


His Grace of Richmond. 


Mr. ERskI NE handing bim a copy of the let- 


ter to Col. Sharman, “ Will your Grace do me 
the honour to state whether that be a copy of 
the letter which you addressed to Mr. Sharman 
in the year 1780.“ 

Duke of Richmond. *© It is extremely difficult 
for me to tell whether the paper now put into 
my hand is the same as the letter I wrote to Mr. 
Sharman or not. 1 know that there was a mu- 
tilated edition of it published at the time.“ 

Mr. ERSkKIN E. „ Will your Grace have the 
goodness to look over it, and ascertain whether 
it be a genuine copy or not.“ 

The Duke proceeding to look over it, the 
Lorp PaksipENr asked, whether he would wish 
to retire while he read it in another room. 

The Duke said,“ I believe I may spare Mr. 
Er8K1NE some trouble, by giving him a correct 
copy which I have brought in my pocket.“ 

This was immediately agreed to, and the 
letter to Col. Sharman, which had been in Court, 
was read by the Clerk of the Arraigns, while 
Mr. GarRrow and others looked over the Duke's 
copy, both of which exactly agreed. 


His Grace then ascertained that to be the 


letter which he addressed to Col. Sharman. 


Mr. ErsX1Nne wishing Col. Sharman's letter 
to be read, asked the Duke of Richmond whe- 
ther that letter was not written in answer to one 
from Col. Sharman after the resolutions taken by 
the IrishV olunteers, assembled at-Lisburre? And 
whether Col. Sharman's letter and his were not 
bound up and published together ? 


The Duke replied, that he wrote the letter 
im answer to one from Col. Sharman, and they 
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» 


were bound together in the same manner in 
which they now appeared. , 

The ArrToRN EY GENERAL objected to read- 
ing Colonel Sharman's letter, as the Duke of 
Richmond's only was referred to in the evi- 
dence before the Court. | 


DUKE OF RICHMOND TO COL. SHARMAN. 


Of this excellent composition, the following extracts are 

most important with respect to the Prisoner's defence. 
e Sir, © ED 

& have been honoured with a letter from Belfast, dated 
the 19th of July last, written in the name of the Committe 
of Correspondence, appointed by the Delegates of forty-five 
Volunteer Corps, assembled at Lilburn on the 1st of the 
same month, for taking preparatory steps to forward their 
intention on the subject of a more equal Representation o. 
the People in Parliament, and signed by their Secretary, 
Henry Hoy, jun. Esq. 


In this letter, after shewing the corrupt state of the Bo. 
roughs in Ireland, the general opinion of the people that th: 
Constitution can be restored to its ancient purity and vigour 
by no other means than a Parliamentary Reform, and in. 
forming me of the steps which have been taken, and zr: 
taking by the Volunteers, is determining to procure this de- 
Sirable object, the Committee is pleased © to request m 
Sentiments and advice as to the best, most eligible, and most 
practicable mode of destroying, restraining, or counteract 
ing this hydra of corruption, Borough Influence, in order 
to lay my opinion before the Provincial Assembly of Del. 
gates, which is to be held at Dungannon on the 8th of Sep. 
tember next. 


The subject of a Parliamentary Reform is that which of 
all others, in my opinion, most deserves the attention oft 
public, as I conceive it would include every other advantagt 
which a nation can wish; and I have no hesitation in say 
ing, that from every consideration which I have been abc 
to give to this great question, that for many years has occu- 
pied my mind, and from every day's experience, to the pre- 
sent hour, I am more and more convinced, that the resto- 
ring the right of voting universally to every man, not inca- 
pacitated by nature for want of reason, or by law, tor the 
commission of crimes, together with annual elections, is the 
only Reform that can be effeQual and permanent. I am 
further convinced, that it is the only Reform that is practi- 
cable. 


All other plans that are of a palliative nature have been 
found insufficient to interest and animate the great body dt 
the people from Whose earnestness alone any Reform can be 
expected. A long exclusion from any share in the Legisla- 
ture of their country has rendered the great mass of the pee. 
ple indifferent whether the monopoly that $ubs1sts conti. 
nues in the hands of a more or less company; or whether 
it is divided by them into shares of somewhat mere or | 
just proportions, The public feels itself unconcerned it 
these contests, except as to the oppressions it endures; and 
the exaQtions it suffers, which it knows must continue e 
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The lesser reform has been attempted with every possible 
advantage in its favour; not only from the zealous support 
of the advocates for a more effectual one, but from the as- 
sistance of men of great weight, both in and out of power. 
But with all these temperaments and helps it has failed, 
Not one proselyte has been gained from corruption, nor has 
the least ray of hope been held out from any quarter, that 
the House of Commons was inclined to adopt any other 
mode of Reform. The weight of corruption has crushed 
this more gentle, as it would have defeated any more eftica- 
cious plan in the same circumstances] From that quarter, 
therefore, I have nothing to hope. It is from the people at 
large that I expect my good. And I am convinced, that the 
only way to make them feel that they are really concerned 
in the business is to contend for their full, clear, and indis- 
putable Rights of Universal Representation. The more 
extensive plan, at the same time that its operation is more 
complete, depends on a more effectual support, that of the 
people. 

I am also persuaded, that if the scheme for additional 
County Members had proceeded any further, infinite diffi- 
culties would have arisen in adjusting it. Neither the York- 
Shire Committee nor Mr. Pitt have given the detail of their 
plan. A just repartition would have been a most intricate 
task, for where different interests are separately represent- 
ed, the proportion is not very easy to ascertain. The doubt 
you state concerning this mode of Reform appears to me 
well founded ; a few great ſamilies might divide a county 
between them, and chuse the Members by a House list, 
like Fast-India Directors. Another difficulty, from the 


increase of the number of Members, which might render 


the House more tumultuous than del.berate, has its weight 
But the greatest objection, in my opinion, to this and to 
every other narrow and contracted plan of Reform is, that 
it proceeds upon the same bad principle as the abuse it 
pretends to rectify; it is still partial and unequal; a vast 


majority of the community is still left unrepresented ; and 


its most essential concerns, life, liberty, and property, 
continue in the absolute disposal of those whom they do not 
chuse, and over whom they have no controul. In the 


arrangements of plans of this Kind there is no leading prin- 


ciple to determine that the addition ought to be one hundred, 
fifty, or two hundred; that the allotment should be accord- 
ing to the population, property, or taxes paid in each county; 
that any supposed proportion between the landed and trad- 
ing interest is the fust one, and that the division of County 
and City Members will correspond with this proportion 
when found. All is a $2a, without any compass to enable 
ws to distinguish the safe from the dangerous course. 


But in the more liberal and great plan of Universal Re- 


presentation, a clear and distinct principle at once appears 
that cannot lead us wrong. Not conveniency, but right ; 
if it is not a maxim of our Constitution, that a British sub. 


ect is to be governed only by laws to which he has consen- 
ted by himself or his Representative, we should instantly 
abandon the error; but if it is the essential of Freedom, 


founded on the eternal principles of justice and wisdom. and 


our unalienable birth-right, we should net hesitate in assert- 
ing it, Let us then but determine to act on this broad prin- 
eiple of giving ta every man his vn, and we shall imme 
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diately get rid of all the perplexities to which the narrow 
notions of partiality and exclusion must ever be subject. 

In the digesting a plan upon this noble foundation, we 
shall not find any difficulty that the most common under- 
standing and pains will not easily surmount. 


The present number of Members in the House of 9 
mons is preserved, so that all apprebengion from too num? - 
rous an assembly ceases. 


An account of the whole number of males of age in the 
kingdom is to be taken and divided by the number of Mem- 
bers to be sent, which will find the quota of elęctors to 
choose one Member; from the best accounts I can now get, 
it will be about two thousand six hundred; these are to be 
tormed into districts or boroughs from the most contiguous 
parishes z and by having all the elections throughout the 
kingdom in one and the same day, and taken in each pa- 
rish, all fear of riot and tumult vanishes. 


The great expence of elections, which arises chiefly fron 
the cost of conveying electors to the place of poll, and en- 
tertaining them there and on the road, will be no more 
when every man will vote in his own parish. Bribery must 
entirely cease; in a single Borough it would be difficult, on 
so many as to have any effect, impossible. The numbers 
to be bought would be infinitely too great for any purse. 
Besides, Annual Parliaments, by their frequency and by 
their shortness, would doubtless operate in preventing cor- 
rupt:on. 

The vast expence of petitions. to Parliament on account 
of illegal returns would be reduced almost to nothing. The 
points on which these contests generally turn, are the quali- 
fications of the electors under the numberless restrictions 
the present laws have imposed, which require the attend- 
ance of witnesses, the production of records, and are sub- 
ject to infinite dispute. But when no other qualifications 
Should be necessary but that of being a British subject, and 
of age, there can be but little left to contend upon as to the 
the right of electors to vote. 


Pat there is another sort of objection against which no 
provision can be made, as it is merely imaginary, It is 
feared by some that the influence of power and riches will 
give tothe Aristocracy so great a lead in these elections, as to 
place the whole Government in their hands. Others again 
dread, that when paupers and the lowest orders of the 
People shall have an equal vote with the first Commons in J 
the kingdom, we shall fall into the confusion of a Demo- 
cratic Republic. The contrariety of these two apprehen- 
sons might of itself be a sufficient proof that neither ex- 


treme will take place, It is true that the poorest man in 


the kingdom wilt, have an equal vote with the first, tor the 


choice of a person to whom he entrusts His all; and I think 
he ought to have that equal degree of security against op- 
pression. 

Another subject of 8 is, that the principle of- 
allowing to every man an equal right to vote tends to equa- 
lity in other respects, and to level property. To me it seems. 
Ke have a direct contrary tendency.. 


The protection of property appears to me one of the- 
most essential ends of society; and, so far from injuring it 
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by this plan, I conceive it to be the only means of preserv- 
ing it ; for the, present system is hastening with great strides 
to a * perſect equality in universal poverty.” 


It has been said, that this plan of extending the right of 
voting to every individual creates much uneasiness in the 
minds of quiet and well-disposed persons : and that if pau- 
pers, vagabonds, and persons of no property were left out, 
there would be no objection to extend it to all houscholders 
and persons paying taxes, and that the same division into 
districts might take place. My answer is, that I know of 
no man, let him be ever 50 poor, who in his consumption 
of food, and use of raiment, does not pay taxes; and that 
would wish to encourage an enthusiasm for his country 
in the breast of every subject, by giving him his just share 
in its Government. I readily admit, that such an alteration 
would be a vast improvement; but I must prefer the ad- 
hering rigidly to a seli-evident principle, especially when 
attended with ro inconvenience in the execution, that I can 
toresee. B-5ides, we should again fall into the difficultics 
of drawing the line of separation, and into the disputes 
about qual;ficat.ons, 


For my part, I agree in opinion with those who are for 
re>taring to all parts of the state their just rights at the same 
time; to do it generally, not partially, is what I must con- 
tend for. At the same time, I admit that I am not for re- 
Storing the negative of the Crown. My reason is, that it 
appears to me preposterous that the will of one man should 
tor ever obstruct every regulation which all the rest of the 
nation may think necessary. I object to it, as I would to 
any other prerogative of the Crown, or privileges of the 
Lords or People, that are not founded on reason. 


But I agree, that if the House uf Commons was reduced 
to its natural dependence on the people alone, and the pre- 


sent system of making it the exclusive part of Government 


was continued, we should approach to a pure Democracy 
more than our Constitution warrants, or than I] wish to sce. 
am not tor a democratic, any more than tor an aristocra- 
tic, or monarchic Government, solely; Iam tor that admi- 
rable mixture of the three, that our inimitable and compre- 
hensive Constitution has established; I Wish to see the ex- 
ecutive part of Government revert to Where the Constitu- 
tion has originally placed it, in the hands of the Crown, to 
be carried on by its Ministers, those Ministers under the 
controul of Parlament; and Parliament under the controul 
of the people. I would not have Parlament made, as it 
daily is, a party concerned in every act of state, whereby 
it becomes the execut;ve for which it is not calculated, and 
loses its superintending and controul.ng power, which is 
the main end of its institution. For when the two Houses 
are previously pledged by addresses, votes, and resolutions, 


it becomes extremely difficult for them aſterwards to cen- 


Sure measures in which they have been so deeply engaged by 
acts of their own. Arother great inconvenience arrises 
trom Parliament's taking so much of the executive of Go- 


| $es8i0ns; an evil which of late had greatly encreased. Now 
that Parliament is engaged in every detail in order to screen 
the Minister, it never can finish its business till the middle 


vernment on itself, which is, the excessive length of the 


of the summer, when the independen: Country Gentleman, 
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point; but as it was not very material, he would 


— 


- grants, to make new ones, to redress grievances, and pass 


tion was negatived. A protest was then entered 


that their resource must then be in pensions, 


tired of a long attendance and hot weather in town, is re- 
tired to his private business in the country, and that of the 
public left to be settled in thin houses by a few dependents 
of the Minister. A short session of two or three months 
would be sufficient to examine the expenditure of former 


such general laws as circumstances might require. The in- 
conveniency and expence to a private Member of Parlia- 
ment in attending his duty would then be trifling ; and, in. 


Stead of forty Commoners, and three Peers, to form a quo. 


rum to decide the greatest matters of state, the attendance 
of two thirds of each body, which would give respect to 
their proceedings, might and ought to be required. I am 
also free to own my opinion, that when the House of Lords 
Shall be effeually prevented from having any influence in 
the House of Commons, as I think it must by this bill, it 
Should at the same time recover its equal rights in every re- 
spect with the House of Commons as a co-ordinate branch 
of the Legislature. These sentiments are, 1 think, conso. 
nant to the idea so well expressed in your letter to the vo 
lunteer army of the province of Ulster, „ to restore to th: 
Crown its original splendor, to Nobili its ancient privi- 
leges, and to the Nation at large its inherent rights.“ 


Mr. Easkixz said he was ready to argue that 


neither exhaust his strength, of which he re- 
tained but very little, nor occupy unnecessarily 
the time of the Court. _ 

A Clerk of the House of Lords then attended 


with a journal of the proceedings dated the $th 


of February 1780. It contained a motion of the 
Earl of Shelburne for a Committee of those who 
were not Placemen, Pensioners, &c. to consider 
of the expenditure of the public revenue, and the 
means we had of defrayirg these expences. Ihe 
motion was made in consequence of a petition 
couched in very strong language; and the mo— 


in, which after describing the expences of tlie 
war to be so great as to exceed the patience | 
which may be expected in the people to bear te 
additional taxes, to which they would give, said 


Sinecures, and useless places. It asserted ti: 


Tight of the people to associate in bodies for tl 
attainment of their reasonable demands, as © ME 


sociations proclaimed more loudly the voice of 0 
the nation than the remonstrances of ini"! 
tuals, &c. | : | 


land, Devonshire, Grafton, Shelburne, Roch 
kingham,” Fitzwilliam, Tankerville, &c. & 
This protest was acknowledged by the Duke 
Richmond, and Mr. Erskine said it s1pporte 8 


and maintained all those proceedings which we" 

now brought against Hardy as charges of His" 

Treason. | | = 
Mr. D. Stuart was then called upon again, u 


seid he was personally acquainted with Vl 


Hardy, who always said his object was to 0b 4 
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tain a Reform on the Duke of Richmond's plan, 
and gave him some copies of the letters to Mr. 
Sharman. | 


Mr. Easkie said, that for some days past he 


saw an opposition brewing which was likely to 
bring on a debate, owing in a great degree to 
the singular anamoly of the present case. He 
then went into a laboured argument on the ana- 
logies of evidence. The Judges in the Court 
of King's Bench, on the argument in the case of 
Holt, determined that a publication in the year 
1760 was no defence for a similar publication 
in the year 1794. This, however, as a fact 
was charged, did not bear upon the present 
case. Hardy's accusation was not grounded on 
any fat, but upon a criminal and treasonable 
intention of the mind. He had therefore a right 
to call evidence to his opinions and intentions. 

The crime of Lord George Gordon rested 
principally upon his intention, and though the 
prosecution was conducted by lawyers of great 
experience aud ability, they suffered him, (Mr. 
Erskine) to cal 9 or 10 witnesses in, on the 
Subject of the disposition of his mind. 

The next case he cited was that of Lord Rus- 
sel, accused of compassing the King's death, 
being suffered to give the evidence of Dr. Bar- 
net in favour of his affect ion to the Government. 

Foreseeing an opposition on this ground, little 


time as he had for study, he took care to be 
prepared upon this subject with cases from the 


State Trials, where the accused were admitted to 
build upon the minds of the Court and the Jury 
an intrinsic probability to operate in the way of 
character. This, however, was not character, 
though it would carry a greater conviction. For 
instance, ifa man was accused on the oath of nine 
or ten credible witnesses of stealing a horse, his 
character would not acquit him, becsuse it 
was more probable that a man of good general 
character may steal a horse, than that ten ho- 


nest men should falsely accuse him of it. Cha- 


racter was the slow, wide- spreading circle of 
opinion, produced by a man's general demea- 
nor. For which reason a witness to chaxacter 
was not asked, What does this man ? or, What 
does that man say of him? But from all you 
know, what is your opinion of him. 

Henry Cornish, in thereign of James II. ac- 


cused of compassing the King's death, was suf- 


tered to give evidence of his loyalty. 

John Austen, in the 2d of William and Mary, 
was accused of endeavouring to introduce po- 
pery, and was tried before Judge Holt ; and that 
great Lawyer did 'not oppose his giving evi- 
dence to shew his attachment to the Protestant 
religion. Ws 2 

Sir John Frend was accused of compassing 


"the life of the Sovereign, was allowed to give 


evidence, to shew that he expressed his desire of 
living peaceably under the Goverment, which, 
however, he did not like. | 

In all these cases it was apparent that general 
character had nothing to do in these testimonies; 


the character in such situations which will ope- 
rate as evidence must be analagous to the of- 
fence. 

In the 8th of Wüliam and Mary we find 
Cook admitted to give similar evidence on A 
Similar charge. : | 

Done!ly, a waterman, belonging to Queen 
Anne, was found in the act of pulling down 
meeting-houses, which by the statute is made 
constructive treason, and evidence was ad- 
mitted of his conversation to-prove him friendly 
to Government, He, therefore, asked no more 
now for Hardy, than what was granted to 
others in Similar situations before him, and even 
without this, he may stand upon the rules of 
evidence. ; 

Nr. G1BBs said it was laid down by Lord 
Hales, that an action in itself indifferent, may, 
by attending circumstances, be converted into 
an overt aët of treason, and when the Crown had 
an opportunity of. ransacking the whole of* a 
man's life and conversation, he should at least 
have the means of rebutting that evidence by 
other evidence of his former conversation, 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL not expecting this 
argument to be introduced on the present occa- 
sion, was not prepared to answer it; but the in- 
dustry with which Mr. Erskine looked for these 
cases, proved, that he had a proposition to make 
which was not likely to be acceded to. He 
then touched upon the several cases, and thought 
that as Mr. Erskine had not explained more 
fully, it was probable that the justifications to 
which he alluded were either brought out in 
cross- examination or in giving general character, 

The SoLrtciroR GENERAL also argued the 
point, and insisting pretty strongly that the evi- 
dence must have come out on cross-examina— 
tion, | | | 

Mr. Eesk1NE assured him it did not. | 

The SoriciroR GENERAL Still retained his 
doubts, and Mr. ErSKINE again repeating his 
former assertion. | RG 

The SoLtctroR GENERAL said, © in that case 
1 do not understand it.” | 

Mr. ErsKinE. © I see you do not.” | 
I'he Sortciror GENERAL Seemed irritated at 
this expression, and said, that though he did 
not wi.h to speak in high terms of himself, vet 
in-the knowledge of law, either criminal or civil, 
he knew his duty full as well as Mr. EeskixE. He 
had nothing to learn of him, and would discharge 
his duty in the manner that he thought became 
him. . | | 
Mr. Easkfeg replied, that if he had said any 
thing offensive, he should be the first person 
himself to apologize ; but when a gentleman ex- 
posed his want of knowledge in circumstances 
upon which he distrusted the information of 


others, he made no ceremony in declaring, that 
he saw he did not know it.” There were 


other observations to which he was inclined to 
say what he would forbear to do at present. 
The result of the arguments was, that Mr. 
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Stuart was suffered to give in evidence Hardy's 
attachment to the plan of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, upon which they argued more than once, 
but Hardy still remained immoveable in his 
Opinion. | 

Mr. Er*x1xt then wanted to prove by evidence, 
that Conventions may be held without these 
traitorous designs attributed to that in Scotland, 
there being several legal Conventions for the re- 
dress of giievances, held both in England and 
Scotland before; but the Ar TORNEY GENERAL 
objected to this evidence as irrelevant, and the 
Prxes1DENT was of the same opinion. The evi- 
dence was therefore refused. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was the next witness 
who deposed, that in the year 1793, in conse- 
quence of the alarms about Sedition and "Trea- 
sonable Associations in the country, he being 
greatly an unbeliever in dangers that he con- 
sidered as imaginary, gave notice in the House of 
Commons of a motion fo: a Committee, such as 
that which had since been appointed, to enquire 
into the causes of them. In the mean time he 
thought it right to make all the enquiry he could 
into their reality, and he was informed by a 
person, that Hardy would be a very likely 
man to afford him the information he desired. 
—He then commissioned the person he alluded 
to, to bring Mr. Hardy to him, who came with- 
vut hesitation. This was the only time that ever 
he had seen him. The prisoner told him that 
the informations obtained by Ministers, and 
which were distributed at the doors to the Mem- 
bers of both Houses, were exceedingly accurate. 
That since the Proclamation was issued, the 
public-houses in which they before held their 
meetings, as they were not persons who spent 
much money, and that the landlords were afraid 
of their licences, they could be admitted no 
longer, but that they continued to assemble in 
private houses. He appeared to him a very mild 
and reasonable man; expressed his joy at the 
expectation of the enquiry taking place; and of- 
tered him the inspection ot all their books, cor- 
respondences and papers, which he might make 
what use he pleased of in the House of Commons. 
This happened in the beginning of March, 1793. 


Mr. Sheridan, in the course of his narration, 


seemed disposed to go into some comment, as 
well as detail upon this subject, but was inter- 
rupted by the Pa ESI EN, who requested him to 
confine himself to the question, as much of what 
he was say ing could not be admitted in evi- 
dence. | 


From the short cross-examination it appeared ; 


that Mr, Sheridan was mistaken in mentioning 
the word books, no other being found upon the 


Prisoner but the correspondence and regulations 
of the society. | 


Mr. F ancis Saw him twice, when he receiv- 
ed the thayks of the society for a speech he made 


cond time when the prisouer, with Margarot 


— 
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in support of a Parliamentary Reform; aud the 


and two others, wanted him to present a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons for a Parliamen- 
tary Reform. He objected to the prayer of it, 
which required a reform on the Duke of Rich- 
mond's plan, which was contrary to his opinion. 

He wished them to leave th- prayer open, as 
was usual in such applications to Parliament. 
They seemed very well prepared to answer all 
the objections which could be raised against 
their proposal ; and as he expressed some sur- 
p:ise that men, in their walk of life, should be 
son skilful in argument, he learned, that they 
drew their chief force from the letter of the 
Duke of Richmond. They said, they were 
sorry that they had not been apprised of his ob- 
Jections, as they should have no objection to 
fashion it to any shape he may think proper; but 


it was then too late. It must be presented the 
very day, and they could not renew the nume- 
rous signatures, as it was the very day on which | 
Mr. Grey was to make his motion. He then 
agreed to present it, which he did, observing, 
at the same time, that the prayer of it did not ] 
meet with,his concurrence. =, 
The ArronN EY GENERAL then Shewed him, WF ; 
in print, his letter in return to their declaration RF 
of thanks, which they had published. = «c 
Mr. Francis said, he did not know that they 10 
had published it. He was not ambitious ot 8 
their praise, though politeness demanded an an- Þp 
swer., He did not think them capable of any i o 
such designs as those with which they were now , se 
accused; and if he did, he should have had no th 
communication with them. Their conversation pe 
breathed nothing of such a spirit; and for Wl 
Hardy he would say, that he was struck with ot 
the sensible, mild, and temperate manner in . m. 
which he demeaned himself in the two inter- an 
views he had with him. | co 
Lord Lauderdale deposed, that he had been ary 
invited by letter to take the office of Delegate to Wi to 
the British Convention, from Port-Burry, which 101 
after repeated solicitations, he declined. le ar 
understood the object of that Convention to be of 
no more than a Parliamentary Reform. the 
The evidence for the Defendant being thus in 
closed, Mr. Ginrns, as he was about to address sell 
the Jury, immediately fainted away. the: 
After he had a little recovered himself, he sho 
turned about suddenly, and bursting into tears, deri 


which seemed greatly to relieve him, assured 
the Jury that it was his anxiety for the miser- 
able man at their bar, his consciousness of 
his inability to acquit himself as he wished in 
his defence that thus overpowered him. No 
industry, no zeal was wanting on his part, and 
difficult as the office was, he would do his duty 
to the best of his ability. . 

The Solicitors for the Crown had brought 
such a mass of complicated overloaded evidence 
against him, that it was beyond the limits 0! 
human ingenvity to disentangle it—he would 
say, beyond human powers, for they were too 
much for those of Mr. Erskine. 


- 


Attorney General was so overcome with 


the weight and diversity of this evidence him- 


self, that in opening it up to the Jury, he occu- 
pied a space of time unparalleled in the history 


the history of the world. 

Mr. Gies then said, that it, became his duty 
to trouble the Gentlemen of the Jury with some 
few observations upon the whole of this case ; 
upon the first part of it, namely, the written 
evidence, he had but little to add to what they 

had heard from his learned friend: by those 
proceedings Mr. Hardy, as far as he was con- 
cerned, might have acted imprudently and in- 
cautiously; the documents might be even un- 
justifiable ; but that was nothing in the one 
question, namely, whether he, Mr. Hardy, 
had assisted in calling a Convention for the 
purpose of using force against the Government, 
and deposing the King; that, and that alone, 
he contended, must be the point on which they 
had to decide; and to see how far this was 
made out, was their duty to enquire, Much 
indeed had been said, = very great stress laid 
upon these persons providing themselves with a 
few arms; and here again the intent must be 
looked to;—how stood it in evidence? Why 
the people of Sheffield, who were friends to a 
Parliamentary Reform, met for the purpose of 
obtaining it; their meetings were known, their 


that place were of a different opinion, and these 

persons so meeting were not only threatened 
with having their meetings interrupted by the 
other party, but personal violence, and inflam- 
matory hand-bills, circulated, as they conceived, 
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and levelled at them; upon which they had re- 

course to self-defence, and they procured those 
arms which were the cheapest and most easily 
0 


to be procured. This was uot a fancied case, 
for so it appeared by the testimony of almost 
every witness who had been called in support 
of the prosecution, who knew any thing about 
them: and would it be contended that a subject 
in this kingdom could not legally provide him- 
elf with arms for such a purpose? Some of 
them had even been threatened that their houses 
Jhould be set on fire: and could this be consi- 
ered as an idle threat, for had not similar ones 


Nad other places? Had not Dr. Priestly and 
Nottingham, what would have been the conse- 


uence if the Mayor had thought it illegal to 
n: The first magistrate of that place, upon 


4 attack, had fired; two of the party fell; 


2 nd what was the verdi& of the Coroner's in- 
Juest, what could it be but “ justifiable homi- 
ide?” Indeed, for the legality of thus arming 

n 8elf-defence, 


reat Constitutional Lawyer, Lord Camden, as 
ell as others of the first eminence. | 
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of any criminal proceeding—in any period of 


sentiments were notorious; others, however, in 


have a right to provi 


een recently put in practice at Birmingham 


3 Ir. Walker both experienced their effects? In 


we had the authority of that 


eaving, however, this documentary evi- 


. 
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dence, he would proceed to consider how the 
officers of the Crown had endeavoured to im- 
plicate Mr. Hardy in the general plot for call- 
ing a Convention to depose the King; for, 
without that, they did nothing. To accomplish. 
this, they call first Camage and Brummell; 
and when they are asked whether the Society 
of Sheffield by whose actions Mr. Hardy was 
to be criminated) had any idea of attacking the 
King, or interfering with the authority of the 
House of Lords, what 1s their answer? Why, 
*f that they never entertained such a thought, or 


that, by a Convention, of enforcing any opinion 


but as the easiest manner of collecting the ge- 
neral opinion respecting à Parliamentary Re- 
form.“ ä 
This was followed by a letter from Davidson. 
of Sheffield, likewise found in the possession of 
Hardy, stating, the Society there had provided 
themselves with pikes, for their own defence, 
and advising that other Societies might do the 
same. The word defence. was treated through- 
out by Mr. Attorney General as a mere pre- 
tence for acomplishing their real designs.. Now 
let us sce a little how this. is made out, aud 
what disposition the prisoner in this instance 
had to resort to force and arms. — This letter 
from Davidson to Hardy, another directed to 
the, Society at Norwich, containing the same 
information, was inclosed, and a desire that it 
might be forwarded., But was 1t? No, the 
contrary was in proof; for when the Messen- 
ers went to Hardy's house, in May, they 
xt both the enclosed and cover, and this 
two months after he must have received it. 
What then was the fair conclusion of this con- 
duct? Was it nor, in fact, saying to himself, 
„ You were in danger, and therefore might 
Te pikes; but as the same 
danger does not exist in London or elsewhere, 
I shall take no farther notice of it.” And that 
Hardy did not take any further notice was 
evident, from his not sending the enclosed 
letter as desired; his not even communicating 
it to the Society, or even sending any answer 
thereto; for the letter was found in his posses- 
sion two months after; there was no minute of 
it in the Society's books, and they had it in 
evidence that he had not sent an answer; for 
the letter to him desired the answer to be di- 
rected to Moody, who had been called, and 
who declared upon oath he had not received 
any: therefore Mr. Hardy certainly did not 
give countenance to arms in this instance, much 
less shew an inclination to use any against Go- 
vernment; and the only thing that bore a shadow 
of support to this charge was his having shewn 
the letter to one individual, Williams. And 
how came he to do that? Look to Edward's ' 
evidence, and it was necessary for the Jury to 
carry constantly with them the fact, that this 
poor man was continually surrounded witk 
Spies. It was notorious that the people of 
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Sheffield had 2 themselves with pikes; 
it was publicly talked of. Now mark, and 


Edwards, the witness for the Crown so states 


it. Edwards went to Hardy, and asked him if 


he (Hardy) could give him a direction to the 
man who made those pikes ? Hardy says no, 
but I have received a letter which may; and. 
on this shewed it him. Such was the manner 
this man was to be proved guilty of entertaining 
a design to arm, and by force overturn the 


Constitution, simply by having à letter in his 


possession which relates the circumstance of 
three dozen pikes having been made, and shew- 
ing that letter to a man who, under the mask 
of friendship, and in his confidence, was actin 
as a spy to betray him. e | 
The whole caſe of arming seemed to him 
truly ridiculous. What did this tremendous, 
this alarming force, amount to? 
cording to the testimony of all the informers, if 
they were to believe, and no doubt could be en- 
tertained that they had not made the most of it, 
the whole military force of this kingdom, toge- 
ther witk all the armed volunteers, were to be 
attacked by three dozen pikes, sixteen muskets, 
and half a dozen French clasp knives! - Could 
the Jury for a moment believe such a ridiculous 
story? Besides this, only look to where these 
pikes were making, at' Sheffield, which, ac- 
cording to the Attorney-General, was the most 
disaffected part of the hae: and where, if 
they had had the will to arm, they would easily 
have found the means; for it would be no 
_ difficult matter to procure 10,000 of these pikes 
at Sheffield in one day; instead of which, the 
whole force, to whatever purpose it was to be 
applied, was not sufficient to oppose a single 
company of the Guards, Was 
ever such a plot to be met with in any history 
against the State? No, in whatever place we 
find them, they either appear in an actual body 
armed, or in a specific 4 4a for levying troops. 
It being still necessary to substantiate this 


that Hardy had not only -provided pikes, but 
had employed a body of musqueteers. Now let 
us set what this amounts to. Williams, another 
epy 5 on the actions of this poor man, relates 
in 

eidered Hardy to have some interest, goes to 


his shop and buys à pair of shoes; in doing 


Why, ac- 


ere in reality 


2 another witness is ushered in to prove 


nothing more than this—that he con- 


which he takes occasion to offer Hardy a gun 


for sale (a fair opportunity, if he had possessed 


a wish to obtain such instruments); Hardy at 


first declines having any thing to do witk it, 


but at last agrees to its bein; 
order à pair © 
customer to 


dy of mus 
assisted 


5 % 
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2 left; and when 
Williams calls gain in a fortnight's time to 
ea | r of boots, 2 purchaser has been 
pound for this gun; on this Williams becomes 

lardy, and Hardy's employing a 
ueteers turns out that he in return 
m, by selling two or three guns. 


ut Edwards here introduces another tremend- 
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ous charge, for he says Hardy recommended 
him to Franklow's Association at Lambeth. 
Possibly he might, and what was there in that? 
Franklow's Association for learning the military 
exercise was by no means a secret ; nay, Frank- 
low could not be said to shew a wish that it 
should; so far from it, he went about in his re- 


inn. 1, 


gimentals, and his cartouch- box and his musket t 
were left about that any person might see them. l 
—But what harm could there be in any man 
having an inclination for association to learn the | 
militaty exercise ? When he looked round him, \ 
he found the same going on in every direction. t 
This same kind of inclination was pretty general F 
a few years back, when I,“ said Mr. Gibbs, n 
«© remember my friend Erskine had an Associa- » 
ce tion and I had the honour to serve under 8. 
„him. I remember we were very proud, not 11 
« of our regimentals, for we had none, but ex- h 
«« ceedingly so of our Association: and shall we h 
for this condemn a man for a crime of the e. 
«« blackest dye? Good God! how can we hope te 
our gracious Creator will look upon us in the . 
« day of judgment, if we judge thus of our Vi 
ce fellow-creatures !”” FO oh CEN LS se 
Following this, we have another witness of th 
the same description bnought forward; but pr 
surely when such infamous e are giving o 
evidence, the jury should hear their testimony to 
with caution, and as they were interested to en- == 
hance their services, examine well the, proba- ev 
bility of their evidence, and credit it not, unless lie 
corroborated by some more unsuspicious char- kn 
acters; of this description he meant was the P01 
witness Gosling. Gentlemen of the Jury would the 
recolle& that Gosling, in his examination, was for 
fluent, easy, and by no means at a loss ; he had Cu 
stated that the object of these Societies was to and 
use force; that he went about the country to Eng 
corrupt the soldiers; that some accepted his hin 
offers, and many refused: this tale he related dre 
in his examination in chief without the smallest SECI 
hesitation, but when he came to be cross ex- alte 
amined by Mr. Erskine, it was with difficulty BW Pre: 
that a direct answer could be drawn from him ; for 
but this hesitation was not necessary to throw, a Wl dam 
suspicion _ his credit, for if he had so WF that 
tampered, how came it that some of those (WA *ben 
soldiers, whose integrity he could not shake, —N 
had not been called upon to prove the fact? dray 
These were not men (if they did exist) the the 
officers of the Crown would have found * 3 Sheff 
difficulty to have come at, and he did not think chose 
there was a man in the Court who believed they Wn * 
would not have produced them. ons 
Another, LiMELY, was surely entitled to as 3 could 
little credit ; this man had delivered his evi- rr 
dence from notes taken, as he said, at the time, et h 


and yet it was observable, that in those very 
notes it was admitted, were many mistakes, 
particularly as to names; and also when he 
spoke to any criminal circumstances, it Was 


from memory. Hef gave his evidence in gener 


terms. And why did he so? For the plainest 
of all reasons, because, had he attempted to 
particularize any individuals, they might have 

een called, and he thought it the most safe 


by those notes. | | 

CoaTtts, who was to have clearly proved 
this infernal plot of Franklow's, in which 
Hardy was endeavoured to be implicated, by 
having recommended Edwards, described it in 
these words“ that Franklow's association 
was as open as the sun, he had seen the car- 
tonch- box lay openly upon the shop- board, and 
Franklow in his regimentals, at a public din- 
ner. 

Þ Having passed through these, Mr. Ginss 
said, he now came to an evidence of a still more 
infamous complexiou, and against whom, happy 
he was, the law was still open, although, in 
his opinion, the punishment was by no means 
equal to his crimes—this was Groves, whose 
testimony was to establish two objects, first, 
that Hardy had provided, or caused to be pro- 
vided, a large number of French knives; and 
secondly, such language had been held by 
those with whom he was connected, as must 
prove they intended to depose the King, and 
overthrow the Government. It was unnecessary 
to enter upon the whole of this man's testimony 
—somò little of it must be sufficient to convince: 
even credulity how little he was entitled to be- 
lief. Groves stoted, that he first saw these 
knives in the hands of a Member of the Corres- 
ponding Society, to which he also belonged, at 
the meeting at Chalk Farm, and was there in- 
formed they were to be had of one Green, a 
Cutler and Perfumer; this Green he knew, 
and to trace out this plot he went to his shop to 


him in confidence that he had sold several hun- 
dreds of them; that Green shewed them to him 
secretly, and then, unfortunately for himself, 
attempted to substantiate it by a particular ex- 
pression of Green's, namely, speak softly, 


damned Aristocrat,” evidently meaning by this, 


W them-to 
Now what was the inference intended to be 


ue means of some desperate characters at 
Sheffield, had combined with Hardy to provide 


"© bands in blood, and of destroying the King and 
Constitution, although the only way if 


I having bought one of these for his own use. 


em, in the common way of his trade; that 
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not to run that hazard, even though assisted 


enquire about them; Green, he swears, told 


for the parlour door is open, and my wife is a 


W that Green meant to imply he only sold 
rsons of a particular description. 


= drawn from this? Why that Green, through © 


4 those knives for the purpose of embrewing their 
2 | ardy 
could be said to be concerned in this wag his 
3 St how is this described by Green? He says, 
e bought these knives, that is three dozen of 


2 "apes ones were to be purchased at any cutler's 
=P; that he sold one of them to Mr: Hardy, 
une whole, fourteen; that he might have 


NA 


said to Groves they were a 4aleable article, but 
never that he had sold any number of them; and 
as to the particular expression, he says he could 
not have used it, because the knives lay openly 
exposed in his window, consequently his selling 
them could be no secret; and he wears posi- 
tively he neither mentioned to Green either the 
words aristocrat or wife. Which was most 
entitled to credit, the Jury would determine, 
Now as to the second part of this infamous 
testimony, viz. the treasonable language he 
heard at Chalk Farm, how does it attempt to 
prove this fact? Thus: the prisoner, he says, 
called this meeting for the very purpose of 
overturning the Government and deposing the 
King; and that when it was assembled, he 
heard Mr. Tooke make use of language calcu. 
lated for that purpose; such as, that the House 
of Commons was a sink of corruption; and 
being asked what was said of the Lords, he 
rephed, with levity, that Mr. Tooke applied 
the same epithets to them. This levity having 
been judicially corrected by the Court, he then 
admitted that Mr. Tooke did not speak of the 
House of Lords in general, as a branch of the 
Legislature, but of those whose conduct had 
been reprehensible in the Commons. To mere 
accident then was it that the inference of such 
conduct had not been left upon the minds of the 
Jury, and that he was afterwards brought to 
confess this meeting was simply for the purpose 
of considering of the great question, a Reform 
in the Commons House of Parliament. N 
We admit this meeting was for 28 
of a Convention for that purpose; the Counsel. 
for the Crown say it was to overturn. the Go- 
vernment, and depose the King; what was the 
witness, when pressed, obliged to admit? that 
it was only to reform the House of Commons 
the prisoner said the same; and how strong is 
this for us, when it comes from a witress called 
to prove it was to drive the King out of the 
kingdom. Every man, however, must be ready 
to admit that it was nothing but a spy, a dis- 
honest man, that would keep back testimony 


which he might suppose would make for tbe 
prisoner; but it was not only the keeping back 


evidence this witnesss was to be 2 | with, | 
but absolute perjury in what he had said of 


Green: —perjury, to enhance his value with 


those Whom he pretended to serve. 
Surely then, from all this evidence, con- 
tinued Mr. Gre, there is nothing that can 
be said to prove that the proposition ſor a 
Convention: was for any other purpose than to 
collect the public opinion on a Parliamentary 
Reform; but we are here led on to another 


point, and an endeavour is made to fix us with. 


the crimes committed by Watt, who was lately: 

executed for high treason in Scotland. For this 

purpose, Mr. M*Ewen. is called; but it ap- 
eared there was no way to connect Mr. 


ardy with Mr. Watt, but by a letter sent to 


2 — 


2 — 
— — 
— —— — 
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Skirving, for there was no evidence to shew, 
that Hardy ever knew there was such a man,— 
Who, it might fairly be asked, was this Watt ? 
Why, a sp 
tent, and then they thought the demand for his 
services too exheriiinr.; the fat of this man 
and his proceedings appeared to be this; he 
wished to make an advamage of Government, 


but feeling himself disappointed, he made some 


violent propositions, not to the British Con- 
vention, but privately to some individual 
Members of it, who heard his proposals with 
horror, and immediately rejected them. In 
doing this, he had a double object in view, that 
of implicatiug them in the treason, for which 
he would have had them hung, by way of 
shewing he was worth his hire, and what he 
had demanded. 

In no way, however, was Mr. Hardy united 
with this Watt, but in having written to the 
Convention, of which he was a Member: and 
yet Mr. Hardy was charged with being con- 
nected with his crimes, although those who sat 
as Delegates with Watt were not, at least I 
lhe Mr. Gibbs) have a right to presume 
so, and that Government have done with the 
charges of high treason in Scotland. 

Mac Ewan had given in evidence, that being 
struck with horror at Watt's proposition; he 
had immediately communicated it; therefore 
there was no reason to conclude he had not 
come voluntarily forward, and then surely the 
rest of his testimony was equally entitled to 
belief ; and we have it from him, that there 
was not any design in the Convention to depose 
the King, or to act with force against the 
Commons. How then was it made out that the 
Prisoner, by writing a letter to the Convention, 
without any such intimation, had any such de- 
sign ? -Mr. Attorney General has asked about 
the Resolutions of that Convention ; but what 
had Mr. Hardy to do with them, or they with 
the charge? If they were full of libels, guilty 
of all the crimes in the criminal calendar, that 
was nothing to the charge of High Treason.— 
The question for the Jury was not whether he 


had committed this or that; whether they did 


or did not hke his politics; thank God, that 


was not the mode of trial in this country, it 
must be upon the fact the verdict is given, and 


that fact clearly proved. 

As it was certain the arms would never have 
been introduced but to strengthen the case, 
equally so was it felt they could do without the 
connection with Watt: and it might not be 
foreign to observe, that in Scotland none but 


of Government to a certain ex 


Watt and Downie had been tried for High 
Treason. Whether the Law Officers and Judges 
there had not deemed the others amounted to 


that charge, there was no pretending to say; 


but the fact was, they were tried for misde- 
meanors; and this he would say, if they were 


2 of Treason, was not 1 true 


umanity was to punish the guilty, and not to 
prosecute the innocent not humanity to lay a 


trap for the unwary z—to admit, by inditing 
treason as a misdemeanor, the offence did not 


amount to that crime; and then, when found 
convenient, to punish it in its full extent. 


To return, however, from Scotland, with 
whose proceedings, much less with their crimes, 


{ 
0 
it had not been proved Mr. Hardy was in any ö 
manner connected, it would be necessary to in- } 
vestigate a little this resolution for calling a ! 
Convention, which Mr. Attorney General had t 
so strenuously considered as a crime of no less : 
a magnitude than deposing the King. Now 5 
what was that Resolution? It was * that it is F 
desirable a meeting of the Friends of Liberty 1 
should be called to take into cogsideration the 1 
means of obtaining a full and fair Representation p 
of the People.” This was the substance, and c 
with it there was not a tittle of evidence to h 
connect the arms with the Convention; and, tl 
indeed, their case might have been stronger it 7 
a single witness had not been called about them, ti 
as then there might have been a great deal P 
from inference. tl 
But Mr. Attorney-General says, there was a) 
force intended, and then produces a string of mM 
evidence, who knew nothing about it, although fi 
they had spies in every quarter, who must have 2 
been acquainted with every fact; nay, the Jury WW ve 
must have observed, that the learned Gentlemen ou 
for the prosecution were even much better with se 
our witnesses than we were ourselves, particulariz- in 
ing by their names where they lived, and . th 
drawing the distinction, if there happened to th 
be two of the same. | m. 
If Mr. Hardy, and the other persons helong- th 
ing to these Societies, had entertained an idea * 
of a treasonable plot, they had certainly carried MI 
it on in the strangest manner possible, for al! TU 
their actions, all their resolutions, had invari- th 
ably been laid before the public. If their ac- 11 
tions were criminal, it was true the publicity | 
added to the offence, but did not make it high = 
treason. 1 


[The next Number will conclude the whole 
of this Speech, and complete the remainder of 
this interesting Trial. ] . | 


1 — = 
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End of the Seventh Day.----.To be continued Dai. 
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( Continuation of the Seventh Day's Proceedings. ) 


Every witness who has been called for the 
prosecution has stated the intention of this Con- 
vention was to have strengthened the claim for 
Parliamentary Reform, by collecting the united 
voice of the People; and all we have produced 
have said the same. They have unanimously, 
except indeed one or two of the Spies, to whom 
no credit can be given, denied any interference 
with the House of Lords, much less to com- 
pass the death of the King, and overturn the 
Constitution. 

It would be idle, and only trespassing upon 
the patience of all the testimony we have ad- 
duced ; but I cannot help touching a little upon 
what has been said by Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Francis, as particularly shewing the views of 
Mr. Hardy. By the testimony of the first of 
those Gentlemen, upon the first intimation of 
an alarm, Mr. Hardy comes forward, and de- 


Sires an enquiry may be made into the princi- 


ples and projects of their Society, that the 
public may be convinced of the purity of their 
intentions; and so particularly steady, unim- 
passioned, and inoffensive was Mr. Hardy's 
conduct, that the honourable Gentleman declares 
he was struck with his appearance. And is not 
the same account given by Mr. Francis, who 
says, that when Mr. Hardy came with others 
to desire he would present their petition to 
Parliament, he was astonished at the peaceable 
though firm deportment of the prisoner? They 
avowed they had adopted the Duke of Rich- 
mond's plan, and to that they were determined 
firmly to adhere. Was this the conduct of the 
guilty? Were these the manners likely to go- 
vern those Whose object was treason, and pur- 
Suits confusion? But the Counsel for the pro- 
zecution contended there was something more 
in their designs than appears upon the face of 
them. It is admitted they passed a resolution, 
that the representation of the House of Com 
mons is corrupt; that the only way to correct 


the evil is by annual Parliaments and universal 


suffrage; that they are of opinion, Parliament 
will not agree with them: they think the majo- 
rity of the people are with them, and therefore 
they wish to take the sense of the people, and 
it appears the best way to do that by Delegates. 
In ͤ these Resolutions they plainly shew their 
ntention to follow that plan they avow to have 
alopted; for the Duke of Richmond says, the 

use of Commons is corrupted, and that cor- 


Projerly represented. And then what is the 
remdy? His Grace says the only Reform that 
can b effeftual and permanent is universal suf- 
frage ind annual Parliaments; and that would 
only be iving to every man his right; and he 
continu 


= PetitonShave been unattended, it is only for 


\ 


that although only a few partial 


the wishes of the people to be known for the 


Reform to be granted. 


What then is the conduct of the prisoner ; he 
has adopted this example, acted uniformly and 
firmly, wished the same object, and to obtain 
it by the same means; and as his words and 
actions throughout implied this only, surely 
the jury would be rather inclined to the side 
of innocence, especially when in no instance 
was he found to hint at the force of arms. 

With respect to the right of associating for 
the purpose of addressing Parliament, that 
surely was established beyond a possibility of 
doubt, and that too by men who could not be 
suspected of having a design to injure the Con- 
stitution; and here Mr. G1B8Bs referred to the 
protest of the House of Lords, upon a motiou 
of Lord Shelburne's, during the American war, 
for a Committee to enquire into the unnecessary 
expenditure of the public money, from which 
Placemen and Pensioners were to be excluded, 
This motion was rejected; but if we consider 
the weight of the names who signed the pro- 
test, we shall almost be led to consider the mi- 
nority were the majority; for to it will be found 
subscribed the names of Camden, Rutland, De- 
vonshire, Portland, Shelburne, Fitzwilliam, and 
true to his old principles, the Duke of Rich- 
mond. | 

From all that has been said of these Societies, 
it appears plain that they acted under the Duke of 
Richmond's plan, and followed the mode which 
that plan advised; and if the general plan is 
lawful, why is it to be presumed that Mr, 
Hardy's purpose was not legal and constitu- 
tional? | | | 

How are we to implicate him in guilt, if he 
was actuated by innocent motives, and not cri- 
minal intentions. If his Grace of Richmond 
could descend from his rank, and stand in my 
place to defend the prisoner at the bar, would 
he not feel it necessary to say, If this man 
« has erred, I have been the cause; he 152 
« disciple of my doctrine, and followed my 


advice. Isaid the House of Commons need- 


* ed a Reform, and that the people had a 
« right to associate to obtain it: I not only 
«© laid that down as my opinion, but have left 
« my reasons for it to posterity : if it is wrong, 
„% this man has been misled by me, he has 
e sought the same object, and pursued. the 
„ same means, If he has given countenance to 
„ some violent Resolutions, consider, he is an 
*« ignorant, illiterate man, and some little in- 


e dulgence ought to be made; he has not had 


„the advantages I had from my high rank, li- 
© beral education, and experience, Which told 
% me I was right; besides my petition was ne- 
ver rejected with contempt; i had no cause 
« to be warm; and if his other designs were 


© 
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« not sufficiently manifest, his assertions that 
* he had no wicked motives ought to be be- 
« heved.” 

Mr. G1BBs said, that he did not by this 
mean that he was not fully confident Mr. Hardy 
would meet with equal justice from a British 
Jury as would be given to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, but to shew what appeared to him the 
extent of Mr. Hardy's guilt, a man of whom a 
character had been given which had never been 
equalled ; persons who had known him for fif- 
teen or twenty years had described him as 
possessing a most harmless and peaceable char- 
acter—as one of the witnesses emphatically 
expressed himself, „a better never belonged to 
a man,” 

But was it necessary to look to what this 
friend said in his behalf, when his enemies 
spoke more forcibly ? for had not those spies, 
who had constantly attended* at his elbow, 
whether in public or private, for the very pur- 
pose of trepanning im into guilt, who had 
siſted his life for two years, unanimously. de- 
clared, that, with all his zeal for a Parliament- 
ary Reform, he never uttered a single syllable 
against the King or House of Peers ;—never 
made use of an accidental expression of warmth, 
intimating force, not even to those whom he 
thought his friends, actuated by the same 
principles, and seeking the same object? Was 
it possible that such a man, so watched and so 
guarded, could possess those horrid ideas with 
which he was charged? Could it be believed 
that such a man intended to take a knife in his 
hand to attack the Government, to assist in 
deposing the King, or overturning the Con- 
stitution. Such actions never yet sprung out of 
such a disposition, such never did happen, and 
he hoped, for the sake of humanity, it would 
not be thought now to have done so, for the 
first time. Fully convinced of the innocence of 


the prisoner, he with confidence left him to the 


verdict of the Jury. 

Chief justice EyRe.—* Prisoner, you ap- 
plied to the Court for Counsel, and Counsel 
were assigned you. They have now concluded 
what they had to say in your defence. You are 
also at full liberty to offer a defence for your— 
self. If you have any thing to say, this 1s the 
proper time.“ 

PRISONER.—““ I am perfectly satisfied with 
the defence my Counsel have made for me, and 
ish to add nothing to it.“ | | 

The Court adjourned for an hour, and being 
resumed, | 
The SoL1iciror GENERAL, Sir John Mit- 
ford, rose to reply, and in some degree to sum 
up. After some compliments to his Learned 
Friends on the able defence they had made for 
the prisoner, he said he must first notice what 
had been said to the Jury on the policy of their 
verdict. They were to decide on the evidence 
before them, and the law as it affected that 

evidence, without regard to political circum- 


stances. Trial by Jury was not only the great 
protection of the State and of every individual 
who lived under it, hut that controul over the 
administration of justice by the executive 
power, which the people had kept in their own 
hands—that which the tyranny of Cromwell 
could not subdue, and which was the first to 
shake James II. on his throne. In ordinary 
cases the State could be in no danger from the 
verdict of a Jury. In some cases it might—but 
even this consideration they were to lay aside. 
No important fact, at least none that could 
shake the main points of the charge, had been 
disputed by the Prisoner. His Counsel, with | 
great judgment, had forborne to touch upon | 
the strongest facts. To attack the parole evi- | 
dence, was indeed impossible, for numerous as 
were the witnesses by which it was supported, 
they knew it might have been supported by 
almost any number more. Much of what they ] 
had said tended rather to accuse the Duke of t 
Richmond, and another of his Majesty's Minis- t 
ters, than to exculpate the prisoner. All this t 

v 

t 

b 

d 


the Jury were entirely to pass by, and attend 
only to the evidence, as it applied to the pri- 


soner. He should therefore take a short view 
of the law of the case; but first make a few 
remarks on the evidence, as it applied to the BY 
Prisoner's intention. The Attorngy General, 8. 
in his opening, did not impute evil intention O 
to all the persons who were Members of those a. 
Societies. He knew that a system of fraud and «i 
deception had pervaded the whole, by which a1 
the few had imposed upon the many. If this ti 
had been doubtful before, it was now clear. WW uw 
The whole of the Sheffield evidence went to G 
Shew that the Members of the Society there th 
followed their leaders implicitly, and adopted h: 
whatever they thought fit to propose. In this st 
manner inattentive and unsuspecting men, with⸗- de 
out any evil intention of their own, might be 13 
led by the evil intention of others, to the most an 
violent and guilty extremes. Why, instead of WWF ex 
witnesses who knew the Prisoner but by general WWF de 
character, were not persons called who had Pr 
been parties to the more secret transactions of WF th 
the Societies, or who at least had continued WW pa 
members till the time of his being taken into WF th; 
custody; It was only in the latter part of the Wh ev 
business that the evil intention became clearly ap 
manifect. He denied that equal credit was to W 
be given to the Witnesses for the Crown, whe! mi 
their evidence made in favour of the Prison vh 
and when it made against him, The J. Re 
would consider that the testimony even of % lis 
nest men might be affected by a particular ou 
of the mind, and judge of it accordingly. The Cr, 
people of Sheffield had been imposed PP me 
when they thought of providing theft<!v* fo 
with arms. They were told by the digung an 
few, that the Aristocrats, as they woe called, un 
were going to attack them, and thatyhe Were Su 


entitled by the Bill of Rights to p wide arms 
for their own defence. But these ms, when 
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vided for defence, might have been employed, 
on some new suggestion of the leaders, for of- 
fence. They said they had been insulted and 
threatened by the Church and King Cluhs. 
These clubs had very possibly done unjustifable 
things ; bat their orator, Mr. Yorke, who, by 
the accounts they gave of him, was not a- man 
destitute of information, when he told them they 
had a right to arm for their own defence, did not 
tell them that they had a right to apply to the civil 
magistrate for defence. A plan had been once on 
foot for making 10,000 pikes, in Sheffield, in one 
day. When this was done, Mr. Yorke might 
have proposed what he had before hinted, v1z. 
marching to London, rather than be trampled 
upon, as he said they were, and there acting 
like the Marseillois, who had transacted things 
not of the most agreeable nature-at Paris. At 
Sheffield, a petition to the House of Commons 
had been prepared, couched in such terms as 
they knew must cause it to be rejected. Was 
this a bona fide transaction, or a pretext to cover 
the further proceedings they intended, and 
which were, perhaps, prepared before the pe- 
tion. It was therefore clear that a system had 
been pursued, which absolved from any heinous 
degree of guilt, the greater part of those who 
had been drawn in to support 1t. Some of them 
said, they wanted only to bring back the House 
of Commons to what it was at the Revolution. 
The only alterations in the House of Commons 
since the Revolution were the Septenial Act, 
and some acts, excluding Contractors from sit- 
ting in it, and certain persons supposed to be 


under the immediate influence of the executive 


Government from voting at elections, so that 
the House of Commons might truly be said to 
have been improved gnce the Revolution, in- 
stead of having gone to decay, such were the 
delusions practised upon the many by the few. 
The great majority lag thus absolved from 
any high degree of guilt, though certainly not 
exempt from blame, the guilt of the few who 
deluded was the greater. Among these, the 


Prisoner at the Bar was deeply implicated by 


the evidence. He could not say, that he took no 


part in preparing the business to be transacted, or 


that he voted heedlessly and implicitly for what- 


ever was proposed, A Secret Committee had been 


appointed: this Committee was dissolved, but 
with powers to the Members to elect a new Com- 
mittee, the names of the Members composing 
chich, were not even to be known by the Society. 
ere was a thing unexampled in any state, for a 
lizle state this Society was, and therefore danger- 
on, If their intentions were honest, why such se- 
crew in the prime directors of all their move- 
2 ? Why not act openly, as they had done be- 
e 


any oter subject, were allowed in this country 


unless urtful in the manner of circulating them. 
2 deck must exist in every government, 


uch 
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Speculative opinions on government, 'or 
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as no Government could stand against constant 
attempts to disturh the opinions. All Sovern- 
ment; nust be administered by a few in com- 
parison of the many, and how was tae submission 
of the many to the few to be secured but by the 
force of opinion? Even the Members of the 
Constituent Assembly of France, when they had 
framed, as they imagined, a free Government 
for their country, thought that speculative 
opinions were not to be left entirely without 
restraint, and the last legacy they left. to their 
successors was a decree against the Clubs, 
connected by association and affiliation. The 
decree had never been executed, and fince, the 
country had been under he direction of those 
very Clubs. The Prisoner could not plead that 
he was a man deluded, He signed all the 
papers, and to him all the letters were address- 
ed. He was privy to all the proceedings of 
the Secret Committee, and perhaps carried on 
a correspondence of his own, which he never 
communicated to the Committee. His connec- 
tion with 'Tooke, Margarot and Skirving, 
appeared very mysterious. None but the 
Prisoner, Margarot, and Skirving, seemed to 
have known any thing in the first instance of 
the intention to send Delegates to the Conven- 
tion at Edinburgh. 

The Solicitor General then entered into a 
long and elaborate argument of the law of 
Treason, which he read from his notes. 

He proceeded to maintain, that a Convention 


in any State, being a Convention of the whole 


Pegple, must necessarily become a Sovereign 
Power, and therefore that the King must submit 
to it or be in danger, and it mattered not that 
the parties did' not intend to depose him for 
life; for to depose him for one day, or for one 
hour, was the same thing in point of Law, as 


that of deposing him for lif2; and the steps the 


Prisoner had been engaged in led necessarily 
to that end, and thetefore it was clearly 
Treason. | | 


He then gave a history of the Revolution in 
France by the Convention; he said that the 


moment the French deprived the King of his 
power, of negativing the proceedings of the 


Assembly, he was then deposed. He then gave 
an account of all the Addresses presented from 
the Societics of this country to the National 
Convention, and the answer which the Presi- 
dent gave to them. He said he would now 


' proceed to another head of the subject. 


Lord Chief justice Ex REH here said, Mr. So- 
licitor General, if you have come to the end of 
this head, we had better adjourn; for no human 


powers would be able to go on, so as to take up 


the matter after you have done. We shall lose 
no time then by stopping here for the night. 


It was half past twelve o'clock—Adjourned 


to nine next morning. 


TRIALS FOR HIGH "TREASON. 


_— 


\TRIAL*OF THOMAS HARDY FOR HIGH TREASON. 


OLD BATLEY, Tuesbay, NoveMBER 4. 


EIGHTH DAY. | 


Ar nine o'clock, Mr. SoricitoR GENERAL 
resumed his argument where he had stopt the 
night before.—He had brought to the recollec- 
tion of the Jury the steps that had been taken 


by these Societies in sending Joel Barlow and 


John Frost to Paris, with an address to the 
Legislative Assembly. He had pointed out the 
strong and unequivocal language they had used 
on that occasion, which the Counsel for the 


Prisoner had not even attempted to explain 


away ; and he had drawn their attention to the 
answer of the Assembly, who seemed perfectly to 
to know their character and their views— 
for the President addressed them by the title 
of Republicans and Bretheren, and hoped 
that they should soon have to send an address 
of felicitation to the National Convention of re- 
generated England. 


That these things were most important in the 
consideration of the present case no man could 
doubt, since it went, among other things, to 
shew the character, views, and objects of these 
Societies. They evidently went to prove that 
their uniform and sole intention was to overturn 
our —_— Constitution, root and branch, and 
to establish in its room that anarchy which at 
least had not made the happiness of regenerated 
France. He next adverted to a letter sent to 
the Corresponding Society from a Club at 
Stockport, calling themselves the Friends of 
Universal Peace and the Rights of Man.” 
he very terms begot a suspicion that 
they were not friends to the present Constitu- 
tion, They attributed, he knew, all wars to 
the iniquity of Monarchies; and their favourite 


_ their cause: they offer them their aid and assist- 


idea Was, that a Representative Government 


would secure universal peace, when nothing but 
the wishes and the interests of the people should 
be considered. Such an enthusiasm hovered 
over this notion, that it resembled that of the 


Fifth Monarchy-men, who rose in an iusurrection 


for a kingdom of the Saints in the reign ot 
Charles II. Nay, so thoroughly were they per- 

-Suaded of the sanctity of their purposes, that 

many of them persisted in their last moments to 

aver, that if they were deceived, they had been 

deceived by Heaven, Ft, 

In people thus warmed by enthusiasm, no 
matter for what object, the most dreadful effects 
mig ht spring up; politics might lead as far as 
religion. How, if they should fancy ardently 
a community of property, should we be able to 
stifle 80 dangerous an enthusiasm ? The letter 
proves, that the London Corresponding Society 
endeavoured to prevail upon all the other Reform- 
ing Societies, to address the National Convention 
of France. The Prisoner had said, in their situ- 
ation, signatures were the best supplies, and 
names in great numbers would be more service- 
able to them than money. It is sufficiently obvi- 
ous, that this Society thought the French _ 
ance, express the utmost friendship, and their 
great satisfaction at the extinct ion of treach 
rous royalty. They congratulate them upy/i 
their glorious victory; and what victory, & u- 
tlemen, do they term 80? The 1oth of . 


No answer has been beard nor observatiopben- 
tured upon this address—the silence on thebther 
side is conviction that they cannot rel it. 
However, they go on to say, “ if ever Mini- 
sters should lead this country to join t league 

of execrable despots combined againsyou, We | 
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will stand forward at the hazard of our lives''— 
thus meaning to compel or resist the measures of 
Government, if they should affect those they are 
pleased to term Defenders of Liberty. 

The letter from Norwich, upon which obser- 
vation has been made, as it was necessary to ob- 


serve upon something, is dated Nov. 11, 1792. 
It is addressed to the London Corresponding 


Society, and expresses admiration of their well 
adopted plan of reformation of the state. They 
desire to send three of their members to be in- 


corporated with that society. With respect to 


this plan, it was pretended to be that of the 
Duke of Richmond. This I think a wild one; 
if I remember, it proposed to elect, by about 
2600 voters, a House of Commons of 500 mem - 
bers. But the Duke of Richmond never thought of 


giving a right ot equal citizenship, and a share in 


the election of the executive government. The 
Sheffield declaration meant the Duke of Rich- 
mond's Plan only, and accordingly soon found 
out that they must abide by the condu of the 
Friends of the People, whose object was a mo- 
derate Reform. The letter declared that they 
would have nothing to do with the Society for 
Constitutional Information on account of their 
idea, that they meant to go the length of all 
Paine's plans. It is thought that we press hard 
upon the defendants, when we depend on this 
approbation of Paine. It is, however, probable 
the Norwich Society understood the thing as 
we have stated it, and would have been content- 
ed with the Duke of Richmond's plan ; however, 
they ask the London Corresponding Society, 


whether their plan be to rip up monarchy, aud 


plant democracy in its stead ? 

If this Society had only had in view the 
framing anew the composition of Parliament, 
they could have had no reason to demur at 
auswering explicitly and directly. -LVYNVUAII's 
testimony is here distin& and clear, whatever 
may be said about his being a spy, it stands 
uncontradicted and must be received. There 


would have been no occasion for deliberation—_ 


they would have answered it at once simply and 
indignantly, at being suspected of a design so 
abhorrent from their true object, a Reform 
by legal and constitutional means. | 
However, on the 28th November, they do 
answer. In the Address the word Gentlemen 
is scratched out for Fe/low-Citizens. There can 
be no question that there is nothing criminal in 
he use of the term Citizen, unless it is with some 
£caliar view; but it is here meant to discrimin— 
* between the Citizen of a Government found- 


on the rights of ggvaL CITIZENSHIP, and 


thisubjes of Governments originating in con- 
que, or the progress of faction usurping upon 


WEehople. It has been asserted by Paine, that 


Ve de our Constitution from William the 


if xo 
will 


* 


nothing can be farther from the truth; 
Er to the history of the country, you 
Dat he altered only. the Aristocratic. 

u the Saxon Laws remained in full 


force, particularly in the administration of that 
Justice, which secures the liberties of the people. 
The fact is they determined to be Fellow-Citi- 
zens ; that is in plain terms Fellow-Kings. The 
answer refers to their Addresses, upon which no 
comment has been made, and it was stated that 


if numbers of people united themselves, the re- - 


form would make itseIf—their difference is stated 
to be triflir g—that is between ripping up Mo. 
narchy and Reform of Representation. They 
advise a division into numerous small bodies, 
and that each of these should send a Delegate. 
They publish and recommend books for the in- 
Struction of weak Members, by which is meant 
Such as had not attained rhe requisite pitch of 
enthusiasm. 

But what answer do they make to the query 
about ripping up Monarchy ? “ Let no disputes 


concerning Monarchy, Democracy, or Religion 


molest us, let us set them entirely aside, and 
leave to a Parliament, fairly aud freely elected 
by the people, the task pf reforming all griev- 
ances,” But it must neces:arily be a pure demo- 
cracy they meant, by alluding to-a Parliament 
so chosen—** New Reforms were expected in a 
Parliament uncorrupted bv a Minister.“ 

But you have been told the prisoner never 
talked of these objects. 
but that he practised himself the lesson he taught 
to others, and left their rights to be restored by 
this Parliament; however, this is declared, 
te that they are not so sanguine as to imagine 
they will be restored by the spontaneous con— 
sent of those who have robbed them so long of 
them. This assertion implies a degree of force 
in the means they should adopt to procure them. 
You may judge of a man by the societies he is 
admitted to, and of the objects of men by their 
opinions. Let me ask you whether, if the Ro- 


man Catholics or Papists( they make a distinction, 


I believe ) had sought to forma Convention, would 
you not have been warranted in inferring that 
religion was their object? The modern French 
are to the full as intolerant as the ancient papists, 
and there is the same obligation on the con- 
science in politics as religion. 
theirs the true Government, and proclaim it un- 


awfull to have any other, it will be to the full as 


mischievous. Applying this intolerance to Go- 
vernment is also new, and must unsettle every 
established state in the world. If our Societies 


will consider no Government legal but such as is - 
eStablighed in France, and recommended. by 


Paine, can they aim at any thing short of the 
destruction of the English Government? If they 


get power to make a Reform, their principles“ 


ead them, and they must necessarily do the 
whole. 


conspiracy, They propose that their Conven- 


tion shall be addressed by. the French: as the - 


Government of the akk, hg 


What does this prove.“ 


If they hold 


They do not declare these merely as 
opinions, they say they will a# upon them 
they resolve they will make it a Republio—they 
have declared how they will effect it—it is a 
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The Revolution in France sprung from small 
beginnings; but great has been the similarity, as 
far as our Societies have proceeded. The diffe- 


rent effects may be found in the respective go- 


vernments of the country. France had been go- 
verned by a despotism the most tyrannic and 
oppressive : Every body felt this, and at the 
voice of excitement, to redress their wrongs, the 
spirit, the opinion of the People, by which alone 
government subsist, failed all at once. The very 
circumstances attending the Assembly of the 
States General, made it obvious that there must 
be a Revolution, 

The Government by the Constitution of this 
country had long been an object of attachment 
with all its faults and all its imperfections. We 
have been told all this is prejudice—most of our 
opinions are 80. They flow out of education 
and habit, and a veneration without examina- 
tion for a State of things from which our ances- 
tors have recorded their best blessings to arise. 
These are salutary prejudices. And here is the 
difference between the man of education and the 
man without learning, that the one examines the 
causes of prejudice, and speculates upon the im- 
portance of defect considered as working up 
from the temper and constitution of our nature; 
"The other receives them merely because his fa- 
ther has transmitted them to him. 

The great majority of the people cannot, with 
any suitable profit to themselves, apply to the 
consideration of Governments—if they prefer 
any, It is either taken upon content, or because 
they believe it to have produced happiness great- 
er than that of other governments. Few men 
are competent to discern and consider how the 
alteration of the parts of a system affect the 
whole. The first attempt to destroy a Govern- 
ment, therefore, is to overturn the prejudice by 
Which it is supported. Such was the practice of 
the States General of France in the year 1789, 
and such here now the conduct of their imitators. 
I do not call them imitators merely because they 
adopt certain ferms—such as Convention, ( Com- 
mittee, I believe, is not French, they had it from 
us) but because they know these men have de- 
stroyed the Constitution of 1791, at the head of 
which was the King, and certainly as a free 
Government this was nearly what they pretend 
here to require. Paine was perfectly aware of 
the force of this opinion which secures States, 


and therefore he sets out with calling himself 4 


Citizen of the World—When a man is so, he 
becomes, in a degree, an enemy to his own 
country. All the endearing ties and dependen- 
cies that spring from family, that extend to 
neighbourhood, and are bounded by the country 
which gave us birth, -vanish, and we learn to 
dismiss the feelings which produce the character 
of the father, the friend, and the patriot. | 
He opens the 2d part of his Rights of Man 
with declaring, „“ if we had a basis on which to 
stand, we might raise the world.” —Thus apply- 
ing to politics what had been said of mechanics. 
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The propagation of his principles would be that 
Standing place. He says, alluding to the ex- 
pression used in France upon the 10th of August, 
« that revolutions may be considered now as the 
order of the day—their dangers were before them, 


and the principles and advantages were known 


and seen.“ Pamphlets were written for the pur- 
pose of inducing the people to subvert this 
Government, by Paine, BarLow, &c. and to 
destroy the two parts, the King and the House 
of Lords, which, Counsel say, the Prisoner 
meant to retain, They declared we had no con- 
stitution —-how were they to reform what did 
not exist? | | 
Nothing can surpass the ease with which revo- 
lutions may be excited when the opinion of the 
people is destroyed—an ancient writer says, that, 
« he that goeth about to persuade the people to 
remedy defects, shall never walk in safety, 
Since no man can remedy them all;“ and many 
such are perhaps irremediable on account of the 
prejudices which have grown up with the people. 
They knew that there must be some bead in 
all Governments, and they observed the opera- 
tion of the Jacobin Club and its 44,000 affiliat- 
ed Societies; that, in fact, it had given law to 
all France, and dictated to the Convention— 
Their object therefore was union, and the Jaco- 
bin Club their model. One of these Societies, 
that for Constitutional Information, had been 
originally composed of men of character and ta- 
lents, however some of them might have been 
soured by discontent at disappointed hopes. By 
degrees persons crept in with bolder views, and 
more dangerons principles—the original mem- 
bers left the Societ y—Sixteen or seventeen per- 
sons usually guided the Society, among whom 
(a constant attendant) was Mr. Horne Took. 
However, this was not even then such a one as 
could be considered as any thing like the Jaco- 
bin Club. Mr. Sheridan had been a member, 


although he had not attended for several years. 


have some other Society as Subordinate, and, in 


mittee of Delegates, these a Committee of 


Secrecy, and thus their proceedings wer 


act one of oppression, they declar 
right to resist t. They declare t 


However, as they left the names of the original 
members standing in the books, it was not per- 


ceived that they had seceded. 


It was, however, necessary to their designs to 


consequence, Hardy and some others framed 

the London Corresponding Society. Hardy | 
Seems to be the leader; at all events in the cha- 
raQter of Secretary, he sanctions all the mea- 
sures by signing them. He becomes also 
Member of the Society for Constitutional Info 

mation. They were to form divisions—a 


respondence, Which became the Committ 


mately combined. 
They have declared by three publi 
they did in the Norwich letter, their 
to resist all oppression, insinuating t 
verument is an op pressive one —onl 


alling an 
ey had a 
they have 
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a right to share in the eledtion of the Executive 
Government, not merely a right to choose their 
Representatives, as in the Duke of Richmond's 
plan. They then declare the people not repre- 
sented— they say they would have all partial 
privileges abolished. This latter applies to the 
peerage as much as any thing. Add to this their 
right to a share in the choice of the executive 
servants, and the amount is an wholly elective 
Parliament. | 

Another circumstance extremely singular is 
the proposal of tests to those inclined to become 
members—this precluded discussion of the ob- 


jects—a man to be admitted must first profess 


himself of opinion that 
1. The present Representation of the People was in- 
adequate and delusive. 


2. That every Adult ought to have a vote for his Re- 
presentation. 


3. That he would promote a fair and free Represen- 
tation, by all legal and justiſiable means. 

To understand this, we must remark, what 
they had determined to consider illegal, and jus- 
tifiable means may then be interpreted by any. 
The design was thus, to govern by a tyranny of 
these Clubs. | 

In the next set of Resolutions, the terms wel- 
fare of these Kingdoms are omitted, and the 
word Kingdom altered to Country in several pla- 
ces. Aware that the great majority of the people 
were not with them, they resolve, 


That no majority can deprive the minority of 


their rights, and when they attempt it resistance 
becomes a right. These are understood of civil 
rights, and they explain them to be“ Equality 
of voice to make laws, and equality of choice in 
the persons to administer them.“ Gentlemen, 
does the spirit of the British Constitution permit 
this? It was usually thought a strong thing to 


say, that the majority had a right to alter the 


constitution of a country; individuals might be 
found whose habits and occupations made the ex- 
isting government agreeable to them, their right 
to such a one was only vacated by the irresisti- 
ble plea of necessity. 

If two men were floating upon a plank in the 
Sea, and the plank would bear with safety only 


one, the law sanctioned the stronger pusbing 
the weaker off into the ocean (the dreadful al- 


ternative forces these tears from me.) They 
have taken a resolution to rebel against every 
Government, not founded on their principles, 


and yet we are to be told they have a perfect 
cverence for the Government of this country. 
heir resolut ion of 6th August flows from these 


Fnciples, and other pretences are only veils to 
r their designs. They begin their Address 


» an extrad from Thomson, extremely well 


Teal as his habits lead him to do, by Mr. 
8 Ehe senti ments were not objectionable, 
my as the view with which they were quot- 


| 55 . it be $0 prostituted, and in this view 


suffered more than the bible. 


A 


nade the offence ; any and every good 


* 


We are told then that an a/arme-d Aristocrac 

had already made preparations to counteract their 
plans, (that Aristocracy, which they meant not 
to injure) but that they demanded the atten- 


tion of the people tos the vitiated state of 


the British Government. Great attempts, by 
the way, are always made to excite the 
poor. Paine's works are written upon that 
principle. The great end attainable by the 
whole nation was an equal Representation of the 
great body of the people. 

It is obvious that a resolution had been furm- 
ed to subvert the Government, and that the Re- 
form was a mere pretence : They were told this 
repeatedly. They continued to think insecret, that 
if they could gain annually elected Parliaments, 
all the rest would follow. Some things particu- 
larly strike in their address. They will retrench 
the waste of the revenue—waste, therefore, had 
taken place. © The People's Parliament would 
restore lands improperly granted by the Crown 
to the People.“ The whole landed property 
might, upon such pretences, be resumed ; halt 
the Crown lands being beld by grants from the 
Crown, which cannot be traced, are cultivated 
and improved by men, who would thus be 
plundered of their property. 


This is precisely what was done in France— 
this was their grand injustice, and this was a 
second time held out to delude the people. 
That particular baits were held out for the poor 
will be allowed when the regulation respecting 
Spitalfields is remembered. Other reforms were 
expected to take place when this Parliament 


should be held. Their object certainly was to 


exclude a House of Lords, although the Con- 
stitution they sometimes affect to reverence 
exists only by a middle power. This power was 
terribly decreased by the civil wars between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster most of the 


great families were destroyed, or scattered, or 


attainted.— When the 7th Henry ascended the 
throne, there were only zo Peers, and in con- 
sequence, there was not that stand made that 
would otherwise have checked the ambition of 

that monarch and his son. From this defect 
flowed the subsequent ascendancy of the Com- 


mons in the reign of Charles I. — And that Mo- 


narch lost his head, because the barrier which 
would have restrained the spirit of the Commons 
was no more. PE eee | 


That our $acieties intended to de pose the King | 
is clear from all their plans centring in a republic 


 —fthis is an evident act of High Treason, I 


must state to you a very artful proceeding, which 


bas not been attended to—as the Society for Con- 


Stitutional Information met on a Friday, that 


which was called the Corresponding met the even- 


SC” * j . . D , TS. .»&. 
ing before. All violent resolutions were to ori- 


ginate in the latter, or the country societies, and 


then be brought and submitted to the sanct ion 
of the elder club.  _ „ 


The letter from Sheffield, 15th Oct. 1792, says, 


"= 
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« It will be vain for the friends of reform to 


contend with their tremendous host of enemies, 


without mutual support—we clearly see that 
Scotland will take the lead of this country—there 
is' a necessity for constant Correspondence— 
France by this means became united, and we 
vught not to lose sight of it.“ How can Go- 
vernment subsist with such bodies in the midst 
of it? Government is a Corporation; but these 
numerous societies are distinct Corporations that 


act like States. The India Company is a Cor- 


poration for the regulation of our Indian Estates, 
in subordination to the Governtment of the 
Country. But these clubs are bodies moving in 
regular action, Subordinate to one principal club; 
like the States of America they have one Govern- 
ment for the whole. Such a scheme, imperium 
in imperio, is inconsistent with any Government. 
This was the error in the French Constitution of 
1791, as distinctly stated by M. Andre.—It 
was not an improper thing that such clubs should 
assemble, while they did not a#; but if they 
acted no Government could subsist. 

In all these proceedings the Prisoner has 
borne a distinguished part; besides that as Se- 
cretary, he was privy to every thing. The 
letter of Hardy to Mr. Vaughan ot the gth April, 
Shews that he had concerted how the people 
might be deluded. With respect to all or any 
of these transactions, that gentleman has never 
been called to explain any thing. 

With respect to the rise of the Convention, 
this was it. There had been several Societies 
formed about the country; they solicited a cor- 
respondence with the London Society. Dele- 
gates met early in the year 1793, and adjourned 
until the month of November. They described 
themselves merely a Society of Delegates for the 
purpose of effecting a Parliamentary Reform. 
Skirving, by a letter dated, May 25, 1793, 
speaks of his disposition towards the work, and 
requests leave to correspond with him upon the 
subject. On the ßth of October, Hardy 


writes to Skirving. He speaks of Muir and 


Palmer's trials—and he says * the idea of a 
general Convention appears to Margarot and 
himself an excellent measure. He wishes Skir- 
ving would communicate his ideas to the So- 
clety, without any hint of the private corre- 
spondence; he makes no doubt the Society 
would agree to it, and insists upon the necessity 
of availing themselves of this opportunity, which 


once lost may never be recovered.” | 


Then a letter from Skirving, in an official way, 


- communicates to both Societies the plan of the 


Convention, and they agree to send Delegates 
to the Scotch Conveutiqn ; Sheffield and Nor- 
wich sent Delegates also. These were instruc- 
tions to the Delegates. given and signed by the 
Prisoner: 2 | A 
1. Wi they shalt obtain Annual Parliaments and 

| mversal Suffrage by rational and lawful means. 

2. Sheriffs and Juries were to be chosen by lot, and 
tze Representatives to be paid by their Con- 
| ' 


And this without reflecting what mischiefs had 
sprung in France from the consequence of this 


payment. Illegal force was defined to be that 


which prohibited the meeting of Societies for 


Reform. Thus resistance was declared legal of 
the powers of the Crown, if necessary to the 
attainment of their ends. If resistance can be 


made lawful, they may vote attack lawful for 


superseding the necessity of resistance. 

The resolutions of the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information were more moderate; how- 
ever, all that was done by the others they ap- 
proved, and one Resolution they sanction, name- 
ly the Seventh: Yet if delegates go beyond au- 
thority, it ought to disavow their acts; this is 


not their case; they approve and declare they 
will support them. It is fitting I should examine 


now what were the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion ? I Shall not search into them all, though 
some few it is proper for me to notice: They 
call themselves the British Convention of the 
People; this was unnecessary and improper. If 
they meant but to petition Parliament for a Re- 
form, to convey their delegated opinions, 1s at 
all times improper. The people delegating, not 
appearing, made it $till more improper. But if 


they imposed upon the world as a Convention of 


the People, they attributed to themselves the 
title, in order to seize and employ the power. 
Persons, however, so delegated, thus imperfectly 
upon their own plan, could not pretend to repre- 
sent the people, they were merely Delegates from 
a few Clubs. 

Yorke indeed puts this matter beyond a doubt; 


for he expressly says, the British Convention 


Splits upon a rock, because they had declared 
themselves too soon a Convention of the Peo- 
ple; they should have obtained that sort of tacit 
acknowledgment of their proceedings from the 
people, which is the result of a publicity not 
discountenanced. | * . 
The States General of France, assembed on 
the 7th of June, 1789, by the authority of the 
King, declared themselves a National Assem- 
bly. The people, by various arts being used, 
supported them as their Convention, and from 
that time lodged there the sovereign powers of 
the State. The British Convention at Edin- 
burgh ought to have addressed the public at large, 
and, if approved, then they might have assumed 


all the powers and authorities of such a body. 


They dated their transactions the ist year of 
the Convention one and indivisible; not to be se 


. parated until their objects should be accomplis 


ed, This very act was an act of High Treasf" 
as the Attorney General had correctly said 
his place in the House of Commons. His Vn 
ed friend Mr. Gibbs, when remarking up/ the 
prosecution, bad said that these acts & hot 
amount to High Treason on account 9 efec- 
tive evidence, although they were sediti/*: he 
Courts of Scotland had been ergoneous accused 


of rigour in the prosecutions there f/ sedition. 
The matter for examination wa ether. the 
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law of Scotland pointed at any distinct crime as 
gedition? If it did, as assuredly it does, it was 
highly proper they should be tried upon it, Se- 
dition was ancientſy the law of England; how- 
ever, now the distinction is merely whether the 
offeuce rank as misdemeanor, or reach up to High 
Treason. It appears that the reformers of Scot- 
lantl correspo::ded with the prisoner, that they 
adopted their proceedings in this country. 

Margaiot says, the Societies in London are 
numerous In Sheffield alone 50,000 people were 
associated, although it is well known that Society 
never contained more than 600 at most Thus 
by exaggeration he gave them a consequence 
that did not belong to them, and in the result, 
imagining their numbers thus great, they adopt- 
ed the charaQer of a Convention of the People. 

The principal thing they did in tkeir new 
Junction, was to make another and a new 
Umon between Scotland and England. Whe- 
ther this might be a wise mensure may admit of 
some discussion—but they have assumed to 
break through by their own authority the Con- 
vention now existing. - They appointed a Com- 
mittee to drew up a plan of general Union— 
They issued tickets for admission, and voted 
themselves permanent. In the mode of their 
great model in France, they exercised the powers 
ofa government, and received contributions pa- 
triotic gifts—donations, &c, and in the formulary 
talked of taking the sense of the House. 

That they meant to use force to eff-& their 
purpose was evident. The task of enlightening 
the Highlands must refer to arming. They 


were recommended to copy the Bill of Rights 


in the front of any of their declarations or 
og to prevent improper construct ions; 

ut this was clearly meant to deceive. To what 
purpose else was that bill to be copied into their 
books, which some of them had called a Bill of 
Wrongs? But it told them it was lawful to 
assemble a Convention, and this was something: 
it would delude the people, as they had deluded 
one of the witnesses Hill, who told you that he 


wanted only to restore the Constitution of 1688, 


when except the triennial and septennial Bills, 
there had been no material changes. | | 
He then alluded to the famous blank resolu- 
tions of November, 1793, when Citizen Brown 
discussed the Habeas. Corpus Act; this man was 
the editor of the Patriot. Gerald addressed 
them in an eloquent speech, and Margarot 
proposed the resolutions. „ | 
That the Convention had an undoubted right to 


discuss all objects relative to their rights, and 
they declare before God and the world to follow 


the example of their brethren—and they will 
resist superior force that should strive to disperse 
them. So that if any bill had been passed then 
for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus AR, 
they would have been in a state of rebellion. 
They were to have been ready to act, if an in- 
ol any foreign or internal enemy made it 
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was to have been removed to some other place of 
security, be declared permanent, and act ac- 
cordingly. 

But what must have been the nature of these 
proceedings, which cou'd not bear the light of 
day, and were so mysteriously hid from the 
eve of Government? Thuy instituted Yuppleans 
of their Deputies—the Delegates were to hold 
themselves always in readiness to depart at an 
hovr's notice, and the Secret Committee was 
to fix the place, if they should be dizpersed by 
Government. They did e refuse to disperse—as 
Margarot communicated how he was dragged 
out of the chair. A Committee of Emergence 
was to sit not merely if they should be dispersed, 
but on account of any extraordinary measure. 
In case of invasion they were to be assembled. 
Margarot states in his letter of Dec. 2, that the 
had done what conld not be 6 
Seven Delegates could vote themselves perma- 
nent, and 21 could act. Thus you see they 
were provided against whatever might happen. 
Papers were referred to as making part of a 
parcel they did not dare trust by the post 
these were to be read by Hardy to such Members 
of the Society as he should think proper to trust. 
These cautions to Hardy are in private letters, to 
be communicated or not as he should judge of 
the fervour of the individual. The Prisoner was 
the act ive agent of their designs, and intimately 
acquainted with all their proceedings. Have 
they, let me ask, the slightest semblance of a de- 
sign to petition Parliament. 

The picture of a Highlandman, properly 
dressed with his broad sword and target, before 
their books, could only be meant to excite them 
to arms, it had certainly nothing to do with a 
peaceable petition to Parlament. There was a 
proposition to form a Commission of Observation 


to keep watch over the British Parliament—this 


was negatived, and it was determined to request 
the London Corresponding Society to keep a 
close look out upon the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment. : . 

Touching the Reform of Parliament, their 
sincerity may be guessed at from the observa- 
tion of Margarot, that it was unnecessary to 


Top the branches when they intended 


( To cut down the tree is the 
only way in which the blank can be filled up.) 
They, no doubt, meant to avail themselves of fo- 
reign assistance, if it could be had, or by their 
own force accomplish their obje&ts.—lIn Lon- 
don, a variety of proceedings took place, for 
the purpose of procuring another Convention, in 
consequence of the dispersion of the British 
Convention in Scotland. | ENT 

The first proposition that appears of this kind 
is in a letter from Hardy to Adams, dated 1oth 
January 1794, to hint to him the Anniversary 
Dinner of the 2oth Jan. 1794, In the mean time 
Margarot had communicated the circumstances. 
of their situation, and incited them to spirited 


measures. Hardy answers that they were de- 
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termined to act like the men they professed them- 
selves—and he accordingly writes to the Nor- 
wich Society, Jan. 11, communicating what he 
has done. He adds, “ Now is the time to do 
something worthy of men.” Now while the 
Defenders of Freedom are South and East of the 
Channel, driving their enemies before them like 
chaff before the wind. He reports, that there 
were no hopes the people would generally join 
them, but the French would enable them tosuc- 
ceed. He adverts to a Meeting of the 25th 
Jan. as the time when something would be done. 
The Solicitor referred to the proceedings of 
January 17, in the Constitutional Society: They 
allude to, Judge Jefferies, and add that those who 
imitate his conduct deserve his fate—meaning 
that the persons in Scotland had experienced si- 
milar injustice: That the Convention merited 
the approbation of all wise, and the support of 
all brave men: The latter epithet marked their 
design. The time was fast approaching when 
power must oppose tyranny. The Solicitor ob- 
served, that such matters were not ta be decided 
by a Jury, they appealed to the sword. They 
pass a resolution opposing all the acts of the 
Scotch Convention. In allusion to the trans- 
portations to Botany Bay; they add, Do you 
think we also shall not be treated as felons * Do 
you believe they will not send us after our bro- 
thers to Botany Bay? Their cause and ours is 
the same—We are at isve—We must oppose 
force to force - We must chuse freedom or slavery 
now. h 
You may ask what means they have taken to 
accomplish their objects? As to their means, 
they themselves explain them, not to petition 
the Parliament. Who hopes to gather grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles? We must 
Seek redress from our own laws, and not those 
of our enemies, plunderers, and oppressors—there 


is no other redress fur a nation.circumstanced as 
we are.“ ; | 5 
Can any man doudt that the act of proclaimin 
the Pretender would be treason ? Is not the ac 
of proclaiming a Representative Government the 
same? He red to the election of BARRERE 
and Sr. AnpreE members of the Society for 


Constitutional Information, He remarked upon 
two of their toasts: | 


„ Success to the arms of Britons, against whomso- 
ever directed.“ | 
The other sentiment was only intelligible by 
referring to Barlow's letter to the Convention, in 
which he said that a King was good for nothing. 
The sentiment alludes to this, | 
% All that is good in every Constitution—but may we 


never have superstition enough to reverence any 
part that is good for nothing.“ 


| March 27, Hardy writes a letter to the So- 
ciety for Constitutional Information, respecting 
measures to be taken in consequence of the mo- 
ment being arrived. He declares that he looked 
to the speedy accomplishment of all his wishes 
d these must be the annilnlation of all ranks, 
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of a King, of the Nobles—and the establish- 
ment of representative government. The Chalk 
Farm Meeting, and the arms, drew from the 
Solicitor some comment, though brief, and not 
in any new form. | 
He touched upon the evidence, and stated the 
candour of the Crown, in concealing nothing 
from the Jury—if defective or contradictory, it 
was then to make for the prisoner. 
And now, Gentlemen of the Jury, said he, 
I have nothing more to offzr—lI have discharg- 
ed, God knows! with much pain, the harsh 
duty reposed in me Y ou will now do your's—- 
I? your verdi& shall discharge the prisoner, I 
know you will give it with joy; if the contra- 
ry, yet it must be given; the cup, although it 
be bitter, must not pass away from you. I have 
had a duty to perform beyond my strength and 
my abilities; I have discharged it faithfully, 
and satisſied my conscience. 
It may here be proper to remark, at the close 
of the prosecution, that no men ever conducted 
themselves with more mildness and humanity, 
than the Counsel for the Crown. Mr. ATTok- 
NeY GENERAL was manly and dispassionate, firm 
and humane. Mr. SoLtcrror was so visibly af- 
fected, that he concluded quite suffused in tears. 
The Lord Curtr ſusricz rose and said, he 
had received a suggestion, that it might be de- 
Sirable in such a mass of evidence to refresh the 
minds of the Jury by either reading over the 
written evidence, or repeating such parts of the 
parole as might be judged essential to the giv- 
ing them as perfect a knowledge of the subject 
as could be had. 
Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL and Mr. Esskix g, 
after consulting with the Prisoner, expressed 
their opinion that it was not expedient. His 
Lordship then said, that if there was any paper 
which he might omit in summing up, affecting 
either the prosecution or the defence, he begged 
they would remind him, and at their desire it 
Should be immediately read. He added, that 
if the Jury pleased, they might now take 
their refreshment ; after which he should begin 
and conclude the summing up of the evidence to 
"them. He begged they would consider his 
time as theirs, and send for him, if he should 
not be present when they were refreshed, aud 
he would instantly obey their pleasure. 
The Court being resumed at five o'clock, 
The Los Dp PxesIDent addressed the Jury © 
follows: — The prisoner, gentlemen, stands iu 
dieted for High Treason in compassing and im- 

gining the death of the King, and the indiect— 

ment contains nine overt acts, which are 

alledged in proof of this charge.—1st, That he 
conspired to levy war against the King within 
the Realm. 2d, That he collected arms for that 
purpose. 3d, That he conspired to overturn the 
existing Government of the country. 4th, That 
he dispersed letters and addresses, in pursuance 
of this object. 5th, That he dispersed lettets 
and addresses, With a view of exciting such 
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impending storm. 
the Clerk of the Arraigns; as was likewise the 


a conspiracy amon 


the People. 
these five 


allegations in the 


Besides 
indictment, 


there are four others, charging a conspiracy to 


collect a public Convention in order to over- 
throw the existing government of the country 
by that means,—first, that he conspired to de- 
pose the King through the medium of a Conven- 
tion. zd, That he wrote and copied books, 
letters, and addresses, purporting to obtain that 
object, and inviting and encouraging the 
people to send delegates to such a Convention. 
3d, That on various occasions he met and con- 
sulted, how, when, and where such a Conven- 


was to meet. 4th, That the more readily to ac- 


complish such end, he frequently met and co-ope- 
rated with others named in the indictment, for 
the purpose of calling such Convention. 

For the present, Gentlemen of the Jury, I 
wish to call your attention solely to such evi- 
dence as conduces to substantiate some one of 
these points; for this purpose I shall recapitu- 
late the parole evidence, and make such obser- 
vations as have occurred to me in the course of 
its delivery; and in doing this, I shall further 
offer to your consideration such parts of the 
written evidence as appear to elucidate the sub- 


ject. 


He now read over from his own notes the 
evidence which has been given already in this 


nk and may be found fully detailed in these 


ZPORTS of the Te1ars, to which work the 
references after made are meant to allude. 
William Camage and William Broombead, page 
42, 43. On the subject of the resolution entered 
into in consequence of Yorke's Address, at the 
Castle Hill near Sheffield, his Lordship ob- 
served, that though the general libellous nature 
of the speech was not very material to the 
present question, yet it was very 
ant to observe, that one part of it spoke of an 


The speech was then read by 


Address to the British Nation, mentioned in the 
same evidence. 


The Lozp PRESIDENT. I thought it neces- 


sary to have this document read at large, as it 


has been much relied on by the Counsel on both 
Sides; who have drawn, however, conclusions 
from it, directly the reverse of each other,— 
You will remark, Gentlemen, that this Ad- 
dress contains a resolution that the Society 


would not petition Parliament any more on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform, and that some 


other course was to be taken. What that other 
course meant, it is solely, Gentlemen, your pro- 


vince to determine, from the evidence produced, 
taking into consideration at the same time all the 


context and relevant matter, both previous and 


subsequent. Among other things it is re- 


markable that it was just at this period that a 


Convention began to be talked of. The Address, 
whatever effect it may produce on your minds, 
Was found, you will recollect, in possession 
of the prisoner on his appreheusion, — 
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— Alexander, page 44. The Lonp Par- 
SIDENT observed, that there appeared something 
extremely obscure in all this witness had rela- 
ted concerning the departure of Yorke for Bel- 
gium, and the conversation that he held on that 
occasion, the substance of which was, however, 
indicated on expectation of his being at the head 
of a rebellion by Christmas, which was then ripe 
for breaking out, and expressed a hope that the 
Society would stick by him. The date, 1793, 
of this conversation, is of importancelin guiding 
your judgment as to what this extravagant dis- 
course alluded to, 

If what fell from this witness is to be much 
depended upon, you will take into consideration 
that his credibility stands impeached from what. 
came out on his cross-examination. In confir- 
mation of it, however, you will not forget that 
what he spoke to, he mentioned as having passed 
before many witnesses, not one of which are 
called to contradict him, though it would have 
been very easy for the Prisoner to have pro- 
duced any member of the same division of the 
London Corresponding Society, * | 

Widdeson, page 46. Among other things, this 
witness deposed, that the only plan he had in 
view was a reformation in Parliament on the 
ground of Universal Suffrage and Annual Parlia- 
ments, according to the proposition of the Duke 
of Richmond. | : 
The Lonp PresIDEnT. I hope the declara- 
tions made by this witness will be a lesson to men 


of rank and property in future, and that they 


will confine their thoughts on these subjects to 
those places, where, by the Constitution, it is 
proper they should be discussed, and where 
they have a right to bring forward the in- 
vestigation. They will see, I hope, from _ 
this example, the mischiets which may a- 
rise from forcing discussions of 1. im- 
portance on minds inadequate by habit and 
education for the task, and will be careful not 
to publish their sentiments to the world in forms 
which may so readily find their way among 
the people, and be subject to such abuse. No- 
thing could detect the artifice and imposture of 
those debates, in which these subjects were in- 
vestigated, more than the fact which had ap- 
peared in evidence namely, that the subject 
was even at times proposed, in order purpose ly 
to be rejected. | | : 
Edwards, page 47. When his Lordship re- 


cited the play-bill, advertised under the title of 


the Guillotine, or George's Head in the Basket, 


he said, this play-bill certainly, Gentlemen, is a 


most infamous and detestable paper. What it 


points at is much too plain to be mistaken ; but 
how far it is connected with the subject of the 


present inditment, is another question, and is 


with you to determine. In itself it is a gross and 
scandalous libel, deserving of any punishment 
that could be inflicted, but you will-of course 
give it no more weight in the present trial than 

Fou will think it fairly degerving of 


This man's evidence, as it otherwise relates to 
the prisoner, mentions that he was told that 
Hardy could tell him where to procure pikes. 
In consequence of this information he went to 
him, and was told where they were to be had. 
Now this appears to corroborate the fact of the 
jetter sent from Sheficld to the Prisoner on the 
same subject, and shews, that he availed himself 
of the information received ; and that he was 
privy to the intention of arming, and active in 
procuring it. 

Williams and Sanderson, page 49. His Lord- 
ship observed respecting Williams's testimony, 
that Hardy and the witness might, by possibility, 
exchange shoes and guns with the most inno— 
cent intention. But it farther appeared, he said, 
that Hardy gave him a card of direction to an 
association composed of members of the Lon- 

don Corresponding Socity for learning the use 
of arms, which was secret in its practice, and 
took upon itself a false title, namely, the Armed 
Association of Lambeth, when it was notorious 
that no such association subsisted. This secrecy 
and disguise on such a subject looks a good deal 
suspicious that some bad intention was lurking 
at the bottom. It appears too that they were 
under the direction of the Secret Committee, 
and frequently changed the place of their exer- 
cise by their direction. 

Gosling, page 49- The Logp Parsing vr 
said, there were two facts in his evidence of 
great importance, if the credibility of his testi- 
mony were such as to induce*the belief of them 
in the minds of the Jury; ist. That it was pro- 
posed to arm for the protection of the Conven- 
tion; 2d. That as soon as they (the Society) 
were completely organized, they would soon be 


mark also, that he had spoken of prints of sol- 
diers handed about, in which the Bonnet Rouge 
or Cap of Liberty, was substituted for hats, 
which were usually worn. 
This testimony, he observed, was not contra- 
dicted, and bis credit was only shaken by what 
he himself, on his cross- examination, dropped; 
but if believed, which rested entirely with the 
Jury, it contained many facts of importance. 
Groves, page 53. The Rights of Swine, or 
an Address to the Poor of Stockford, was read, 
as mentioned in the course of this examination. 
His Lordship observed, that the general tenor of 
the paper was bad, but the last paragraph, calling 
on the poor to chuse Representatives among the 
jower orders of the People, was the worst part of 


it. The date of it, Jan. 5, 1794, he thought 


Somewhat of consequence to attend to. 
The Song found in possession of Hardy 
without a date was read. 8 | 
The Loßgp PrESipeEnT, I should observe, 
and it may apply to many parts of the evidence, 
that there is a great difference in the case of a 
document being simply found in possession of 
Hardy, and the addition of positive evidence 
that he assented to it. Aga Secretary of a great 
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furnished with money. It was worthy of re- 


popular Society many things might be sent to 
him, which he was unacquainted with. When 


these were improper and illegal, prudence would 
sug gest indeed that they should be destroyed, 
but it was not in itsetf very criminal to neglect it. 

George Lynam, page 58. His Lordship ob- 
Served, that when the Norwich Soctety asked 
the Loudon Corresponding Society, if they 
confined themselves to the Duke of Richmond's 
plan, or whether they meant to rip up Monar- 
chy by the roots: To this they replied 80 
guardedly, that some suspicion unavoidably 
arose from that very circumstance. 

After recapitulating several other parts of the 
evidence, the Lord PekstDE xtr stated from 
Lynam's deposition, that worthy mention was 
made of Mr. Fox's sentiments, as to the people 
having a right to alter the Government of the 
country, At the same meeting (on the 4th 
of February) it was resolved, to have nothing 
to do with any one who had been connected 
with Lord GeorGe GorRpoxn—Resolved to de- 
mand a conference with the Society for Con- 
Stitutional Information, as they appeared ta go 
as far as themselves; and to have No FARTHER 
INTERCOURSE WITH THE FRIENDS OF THE Pro- 
PLE, who never meant to go so far as the other 
two Societies for Reform, viz. the London 
Corresponding Society, and that for Constitu- 
tional Information. 

It was next stated by Lynam, that at a meet- 
ing of the London Corresponding Society, to 
which Hardy belonged, thanks had been given 
to Mr. Wharton for his speech in the Commons 
House of Parliament ; that 10,000 copies of it 
Should be printed; that a gentleman in Wal- 
worth was the author of the paper respecting the 
Guillotine, or George's Head in à Basket; that 
the Edinburgh Convention had been approved 
of; that the conduct of the Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh lad been condemned ; that a Committee 
was appointed to watch the proceedings of Par- 
liament ; that Hardy was present when an ad- 


dress was proposed to the nation at large, which, 
it was hoped, would effect their purpose; that a 


Committee was appointed, on the motion of 
'Thelwall, to consider the present posture of at- 
fairs; and that a Secret Committee was also in- 
stituted, whose names were to be concealed froin 


the Society at large. 


The Lond PRESIDENT remarked, © Although 
it would be a tedious task to go through the 
whole of this man's notes, where some contra- 
dict ions or improbabilities arise, yet I cannot 
think the principal parts of his evidence are in 


any degree shaken. And as to the information 


which the witness, Lynam, gave, it may be pro- 


- PEP mention, that if any illegal or unconsti- 


tutional means are adopted by turbulent people, 
it is the duty of the Magistrate to interpose his 


authority, that the community at large may 


not suffer.“ | 


[It was the intention of the Punr15uzn of these Rx- 
ok 1s, had the Trial concluded last night, as was ex- 

Red, to have given the whole complete in this Number; 
but as another Number must be given with the proceedings 
of This Day, he has necessarily, for the sake of expedition 
and accuracy, delayed a part of the Proceedings of the 
Eighth until the Ninth, which will conclude the Whole. 
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{ Continuation of the Eighth Day's Proceedings.) 


The Loxp PreSipenT next commented on 
Thomas Greene's evidence (p. 61. of these 
ReyoxTs). „ Here appears a flat contradic- 
tion between what Groves and Greene advanced 
in the course of the Trial. Groves swore, that 
when Greene sold him a knife of a certain de- 
scription, he advised the former to speak in a 
low tone of voice, for that his wif-—who was a 
damned Aristocrat—might hear their conversa- 
tion from the parlour. Now, though Greene 
has positively sworn that he never used such an 
indecent expression, the testimony of the wit- 


ness, as to other particulars, remains uncontra- 


dicted.” | | 
On Wiltiam Middleton's evidence, p. 63, who 
related to the Court certain particulars respect- 
ing the Edinburgh Conspiracy, the Lonp Pzest- 
DENT observed—** This person's testimony was 
objected to by the Prisoner's Counsel, as having 
been s8ubseque::t to the time when Hardy was 
taken into custody. But I have another aud 
Stronger reason for objecting to this evidence. 
Nothing has transpired which makes it probable 
that Hardy was personally concerned in the 
Edinburgh Conspiracy.“ | 
Fohn Saw (p. 65) The comment on this 
evidence was as follows: | 
Lond PartsID=#xT.—* Shaw, the Messenger, 


has sworn to ihe papers which he found in Thel- 


wall's possession, among which appeared Re- 
solutions different from those produced at tle 
Chalk Farm—pointiig immediately to the Per- 
sox of the King. To strengthen the memory 


of the Jury, it may not be amiss to read these 


Resolutions once more. 


[The Cen then read the paper, in one of which 
Resolutions were these expressi0ns—** Resolved, 
That the following words are not now part of the 
Coronation Oath:—< I declare that it is not lawful, 


on any pretence whatever, to take up arms against 


the King.“ J 


Lon D Pa ESIDENXNT.—“ From what the Court 
has heard, there is no «evidence which brings 
these Resolutions home to Hardy. 


that the expressions contained in it plainly indi- 
cate, that some dangerous designs were floating 
in the minds of Thelwall, Martin, and others 
concerned. I have offered my opinion ; 
whether Hardy was or was not an accessary, 
remains for you, Gentlemen of the Jury, to de 
—_—. | | 

His Lordslip's remarks on the Crown Evi- 
dence here closed. : | 

Losp PrESIDENT—* The first witness called 
on the part of the prisoner acknowledges, that 


he was in Hardy's confidence; tells how much 
he was inclined to peaceable means; but it oc 


It is true, 
that Such a paper was found upon Thelwall; and 


but 


curs to me as somewhat extraordinary, that, 
notwithstanding the great intimacy which sub- 
sisted between them, both in public and private, 
the witness Yhould never have heard from Hardy 
any thing respecting the memorable letter from 
Sheffield about the pikes.“ 

His Lordship then proceeded—<« The next 
witness, on the part of the prisoner, is Francis 
Dowling, (p. 78) who gives Hardy an excel- 
lent character, e confesses that he voted for 
the Resolutions, merely because he saw others 
do the same. I dare say (observed his Lord- 
ship) that there are many who were actuated 
by the same principles, and who cannot assign 
a better reason for their conduct.” 

Lord PrtsIDENT.—* As to Alexander Wills, 
dancing master, (p. 78) who was introduced 
into the Society by Holcroft, notwithstanding a 
confusion in his statement, saying, that he some- 
times subscribed a guinea, sometimes five gui- 
neas, sometimes ten, and at other times two or 
three shillings only, but never less than two, it 
may be concluded that the man is harmless.”' 

The next witness was Archibald Hunter, 


p. 78.“ This man (said his Lordsbhip) told 
you, Gentlemen of the Jury, that it was so long 


since he followed any occupation, that he could 
not recolle& what it was. Ile, however, soon 
aſter confessed, that about twelve years ago he 
was a hair-dresser and perfumer ; that he had 
acquired a competency, which was sometimes 
in the funds, sometimes in houses and lands, and 
at other times in his pocket. What you can 
make of the testimony of such an ambiguous 
character, and such au extraordinary witness, I 
declare I cannot tell.“ 

The Lorp PzeSDenT recapitulated all the 
other parts of the evidence with his usual fidelity 


and candour, remarking, that .all the witnesses 


agreed in giving Flardy the very best character; 
affirming, that his and their own efforts were 
merely directed towards a Reform in a peace- 
able and constitutional manner ; and that they 


— 


never meant to levy war against the King or 
Government. 5 | 


Lord PRESIDENT.—“ I have now concluded 
the evidence on the part of the Prisoner, with such 
cursory remarks as occured. I would proceed far- 


ther, Gentlemen of the Jury, but convinced 


that I must detain you till a late hour, I think 
it will be better, in your present exhausted state, 
to defer my sentiments till to-morrow morning, 
when, I hope, after a few hours, to dismiss you 
for your ultimate decision. : 

The Court was then adjourned, 
till to-morrow morning ( this day) at 
o'clock. f 


about TWELVE, 
NINE 


— — 


— 


End of the Eighth Day.----.To be continued Daily. 
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TRIAL OF THOMAS HARDY FOR HIGH TREASON. 
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OLD BATILEY, WeEpxrspar, NoveMBER 5. 


NINTH DAT. 


Ar Nine o'Clock this morning, the Court pro- 
ceeded according to their adjournment last 
night. * 
PRESENT, 
Lord Chief Justice Eyre, President, 

Chief Baron MacpoxALD, Judge Burten, 

Baron HoTtuan, | Judge Grose. 

The Lorp PresIDENT. | At a late hour last 
night, Gentlemen of the Jury, I concluded 
summing up to you the parole evidence in the 
cause, and such written evidence as I thought 
necessary to recapitulate to you, as being con- 
neded with the other. I did not indeed think 
it necessary to restate to you the protest made 
in the House of Lords, because it does not strike 
me, as bearing with any degree of weight on 
the Prisoner. It was something that passed in 
Parliament, from which nothing but a very re- 
mote inference can be drawn to affect him. 

Having thus concluded the evidence, it may 


be said, that this great and momentous cause is 
nearly finished. During the long period which it 


has occupied, it has certainly been attended to 
with the utmost possible attention, and there- 
fore, whatever your decision may be, there can 
be no doubt but that it will reach the justice of 
the case, from the minute and laborious investi- 
gation which you have given. The verdiQt, in 
Satisfying your minds, will satisfy the country; 


and the more so, perhaps, as it is impossible to 


entangle it with any point of law. Your opi- 


nions must be formed on the broad ground of 
evidence unconnected with any technical con- 


struction. 


The Overt Act charged. on the prisoner is, 
that he conspired to depose tn King, and this 


has always been construed in law to amount to 
the offence of compassing and imagining his 
death. In this construction, every writer on the 
Criminal Law which has been quoted at the Bar, 
most unequivocally agrees. It is not therefore 
necessary, that it should appear that the first 
primary intent is to destroy the King, for 
the deposition necessarily includes that object; 


and this presumption of law exists from the vio- 


lent presumption of fact ; for who can for a mo- 
ment doubt that the deposition leads necessarily 
to the death of the King. The point was in- 
deed argued many hours at the Bar, but it re- 
quires few minutes to determine, and while it 
was argued, the fact fell from under the Coun- 
sel, who maintained it. They could not deny 
that no honest man could resist the conclusion, 


that to depose the Monarch, included the evi- 


dence of an intent to destroy. 

The law, therefore, on this subject being out 
of the question, we come again to the fact of 
the case, and, in the language of the prisoner's 
Counsel, I repeat that the fact must be established 
by provable evidence; I do not say direct evi- 
dence, to avoid entangling you. The question, 
therefore, for you to determine is, Did the pri- 
soner and bis associates conspire to depose the 
King? This is a question of long and compli— 


cated fact to be drawn from the evidence ad- 


duced, and to arrange this evidence for your 
more easy comprehension has been my occu- 
pation for many hours, taken from the repos® 
which nature required. 

In the first place, I conceive that it ought to 
be conceded to the Prisoner that he set out ori- 
ginally with the desigu of carrying into effect 
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the Duke of Richmond's Plan, namely, Univer- 
sal Sufferage and Annual Representation. It is, 
therefore, incumbent on the prosecution to satisfy 
you that the Prisoner and others, whether irri- 
tated by enthusiasm, or excited by the example 
of France, departed from their original plan, 
and adopted other pursuits. This 1s necessary 
in the present case, though in the opinion of 
many good and wise people, representation on 
the original plan is not far removed from the 
purest democracy, as implied in the expression; 
« A full and fair Representation of the people, 
which in the sense they used it, means a Govern- 
ment entirely by the people alone. The grounds 
from which the prosecution draws the inferences 
of a departure from the original plan to the pur- 


Suit of a pure democracy, it is your province 


and duty to decide upon. 

Your attention will first be called to the con- 
duct of the prisoner, and his associates, in 
1792, previous to their Address to the National 
Convention of France. When you have consi- 
dered that, you will attend to the Address itself, 
and afterwards carry your eye down to the 
Scotch Convention, and their conduct down to 
the year 1794. I think it will occur to your re- 
collection, without reciting the evidence, that 
these societ ies conducted themselves in a manner 
which excited great notice, previous to the Ad- 
dress which they offered to the National Con- 
vention of France. The Friends of the People, 
a society composed cf men of rank and proper- 
ty, refused to correspond with the Cons'itu- 
tional Society, and exhorted the Sheffield Society, 
with whom they continued a correspondence, 
to make an explicit declaration of their attach- 
ment to the principles of the existing Govern- 
ment, which was not complied with. 

Even at this period, some of these popular so- 
cieties were so far democratic, that the Societies 
of Stockford wrote to Hardy, to enquire if the 
London Corresponding Society meant to pre- 
serve the House ot Lords and the Bench of Bi- 
shops. The Norwich Society wrote to enquire 
if they meant to adhere to the Duke of Rich- 
mond's plan, or to rip up Monarchy by the roots. 
The latter question, it appears in evidence, was 
received with some suspicion, that it came from 
an enemy in disguise, yet they returned an an- 
8wer to both, | 

Now, Gentlemen of the Jury, we surely 


might have expected that if the Society had 


been honestly and sincerely attached to/ the 
Duke of Ricymowy's plan, they would have 
lost no time,* and have been cager to reply to 
these questions that they had no such intentions. 
They would most certainly have lost no time to 
declare in the most unequivocal terms, their at- 
tachment to the Constitution and its component 
parts, the King, Lords, and Commons, as esta- 
blished by law. This appears to be the natu- 
ral course of the obje& they had in view, and 
was simply and honestly the Duke of Ricu- 


MOND's plan; in such a case they must have 


- 
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been eager to negative the insinuation and 
doubt which the questions gave birth to. 

Let us now see what answers they did in fact 
give to these questions, for which purpose I shall 
desire that they may be read; but in so doing 1 
do not wish you to give conclusive weight to 
any particular word or expression. Men's lives 
are not to depend on such light and capricious 
foundations; I wish not even to extend much 
authority to actions, when they are single and 
unconne&ted, These restrictions have a general 
application, but it must be acknowledged that 
there are some individual words which are too 
strong, and some such actions too explicit to 
resist. 

Look at these letters and answer, and then ask 
yourselves whether they import an attachment or 
enmity to the existing Constitution of the coun- 
try, composed as it is of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. 


Copy of a Letter _um the Society for Political 
Information at orwich to the Secretary to the 


London Corresponding Society. 
«« Mr. Secretary, 
Sir, Norwich, Nov. 11, 1792. 


„We, the Society for Political Information, 
are desirous of holding and strenuously sup 
porting the noble sentiments which you so lately 
and friendly dispersed among us; and we $0 
much admire your well-adopted Plan for a Re- 


formation in the State, permit us, with the ut- 


most deference to your worthy Society, to par- 


ticipate with you in all your great National 
Correspondence, which your very name promises 
to maintain; and in consequence thereof, 1t 1s 
humbly desired, by the Society, which I have 
the happiness to represent, to incorporate three 
members with your worthy fraternity; in doing 
which 1 shall here inform you of their names 


and residence, which are as follows, — 


Our principal design in doing this, is, that we 
may have an opportunity of knowing more ex- 
actly what may be thought the most eligible steps 
to be taken in carrying on this great business of 
our associated brethren, and to have an oppor- 
tunity to ask such sort of questions as may be 
thought very reasonable among the brethren; 
especially when we think that publications are 
covered with a sort of obscurity in it, as the 
Sheffield people's Declaration, which seemed 
determined to support the Duke of Richmond's 
Plan only; but since we find, in a printed letter 
received from them in a book, that they mean 


to abide by some moderate Rerform, as may 


hereafter be brought forward by the Friends of 
the People, which method is uncertain to us, 
Again, we find that the Friends of the People, 


and the Society for Constitutional Information 


do not exactly agree ;—we could be glad to 
reason. It seems to me as though the differ- 
ence was this the Friends of the People mean 
only a partial Reform, because they leave aut 
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the words expressing the Duke of Richmond's 


lan, and talk only of a Reform; while the 
Main horter People seem to intimate, by adaress- 
ing Mr. Paine, as though they were intent upon 
Republican principles only : Now, to come closer 
to the main question, it is only desired to know 


whether the generality of the Societies mean to 


rest satisfied with the Duke of Richmond's plan 
only; OR WHETHER IT 15S THEIR PRI- 
_ VATE DESIGN TO RIP UP MONARCHY 
BY THE ROOTS, AND PLACE DEMO- 
CRACY IN ITS STEAD. - I shall now, Sir, 
give you an exact account of what plan I could 
wish to obtain, which I have already moved 
for at our General Meeting, viz. a full and- 
equal Representation of the whole body of the 

— a general suffrage of votes, and annual 

arliaments. I remember the Society for Con- 
stitutional Information intimated to us, that 
Mr. used to write to them in the name 
of the Revolution Society: If you approve of 
that Appellation, pray be so kind as to give us 
a full and satisfactory answer. I shall say no 
more at present, but remain a Friend to Peace, 
not to Anarchy; a well-wisher to the Rights of 
Man, when obtained by consent; and your 
most obedient, &c.” 


Copy of a Letter from Stockport, to the Secretary of 
the London Corresponding Society. Received 27th 


Sept. 1792. 
« Dear SIR, 


In obedience to the wishes of the Society 
here, I have the pleasure of acknowledging the 
honour of your Letter and the Packer which the 
kindness of our Brothers of the London Corres- 
328 Society so opportunely presented us 
with. | | 


It is doubly deserving our thanks, as it shews 
your kindness, and as it will be useful in the 
formation of our infant society: we stand much 
in need of your experience in this particular, 
and we doubt not of your best assistance. We 
are surrounded by a majority, a formidable one 
indeed, in power, abilities, and numbers, but 
we are not dismayed. 


We have carefully perused the addresses, 
and I am to observe on their contents in gene- 
ral, that the sentiments hardly rise to that height 
ewhich we expett from men, sensible 7 their full 
claim to absolute and uncontroulable liberty, 1. e. 
unaccouutable to any power which they have net im- 
mediately censtituted and appointed. 

These are our sentiments, whatever may be 
ours, though in the present state of political 
nowledge it may be prudent not to avow them 

openly. 
of accomplishing that object which we presume 
you have in view in common with us. We 
think it expedient that we should perfectly un- 


e desire your sentiments on the means 


_ derstand each other in the beginning, lest the 
appearatice of disunion might furnish matter of 


—_ 


validity they contain. 
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triumph to our enemies. We observe one'ex- _ 

ssion, which says, © Numerous other Re- 
orms would undoubtedly take place, &c. &c.” 
But we ask, how that Parliament is to be chosen ? 
Can we expect it from the present order of 
things? Would not all the evil be done away 
at once by the People aszembled in Convention ? 
Does it appear probable, that the odious laws 
which we complain of will be abolished any 
other way? Can the grievances arising from 
Aristocraty be redressed, while the — re- 
tains its present authority in the legislature? 
Is the universal right of conscience ever to be 
attained, while the B- maintain their seats 
on the -, . 

Your thoughts on these most important points 
we most earnestly desire may be transmitted to 
us as soon as possible: Not directed as the last; 


we fear it may excite suspicion. Direct to Mr. 


„Stockport, who is Chairman occasi- 
onally in the absence of » Who resides 
too far from hence to be at hand on emer- 
gencies. ICS. 

Your's, &c.“ 


F In the course of the trial many critical ob- 
Servations have been made on these letters, you 
will judge from your own impression of the 
I shall not repeat them 
as unnecessary, but must caution you against 


entering too minutely into the criticism of 


separate words and actions, which will only lead 


you into a labyrinth, and prevent you sseing the 


case in its great outline, which in my opinion is 
the only mode of coming to a just determination 
on it, | 2 

I cannot, however, forbear observing to you, 
as a matter connected with the history of this 
Society, that they informed the Society of 
Stockford of their resolution to address the Na- 
tional Convention of France; in the course of 
this information they say, © without entering 


into the probable effects of this address which 


your (the Norwich) Society cannot fail to dis- 
cover.“ Let us pause a moment, Gentlemen, to 
enquire what is that hidden thing that the Nor- 
wich Society could not fail to. discover, and 
why it was not disclosed. These two ques- 
tions are all that I suggest, though many ob 
Servations arise from this letter. | 
These transactions were previous to the Ad- 


dress to the National Convention, which was in 


the scquel presented to that Assembly; and it is 


the answer to the Society at Stockford. To the 


very apparent, that Hardy, the Prisoner, took a 


conspicuous part in that measure, and the Society 


not only notified their intention of presenting it 


to the Society of Stockford, but also to others. 


The Constitutional Society, it appears, declined 
 _wnitivg with them on that occasion, and prefer- 
red presenting one of their own. 
Gentlemen, may help you too, in judging of the 


This Address, 


object in view, which was darkly alluded to by 


” 


various Societies which the London Correspond- 


ing Society wrote to, it may be said, that they 


were anxious to keep measures, in order 
to preserve number; and therefore temporized, 
and were fearful of explaining too clearly, their 
attachment to the existing government, but to 


the National Convention of France no such arti- 


fice was called for. | 

In attributing, therefore, the doubts and omis- 
Sions in the answers to English Societies to Such 
a view, the Counsel for the Defendant was fur- 
ther bound to explain the tenour of the address 

to the National Convention. 
tend that to the English Societies they were in 
prudence bound to calm the violent, and excite 
the moderates: but to the National! Convention 
no disguise was called for; in this address, it 
must be admitted that they were perfectly vo- 
luntary, and responsible for every word and senti- 
ment which they deliberately adopted. In 
this address you will find no doubt or qualifica- 
tion whatever. It appears to contain the undis- 
guised sentiments of determined Republicans, 
eagerly going out of their way to express their 
zeal for a Republic. | 

[The Address alluded to by the Lord President, as pre- 
Sented to the National Assembly of France from the London 
Corresponding Society, was given in these ReyorTsS in 
the proceedings of the Third Day, Page 35. ] 

The Ar TOR NEXT GENERAL Will your Lord- 
Ship refer back to shew that tne prisoner was 
present when this Address was composed ? 

The Loap PRESIDENT. He was the person 
who actually transmitted it, and therefore any 
other proof is unnecessary. This Address, Gen- 
tlemen, was presented by a person of the name 
of Frost to the National Consention, the 48th 
of Nov. 1792, but in language which it is hke- 
wise material to consider. The Address of the 
Constitutional Society was presented at the same 
time by Joel Barlow. | | 


The Society for Constitutional Information in Len- 
don to the National Convention in France. 


<«« Servants of a Sovereign People, and Rene- 
| factors of Mankind, 5 


« We rejoice that your Revolution has ar- 


rived at that point of perfection which will per- 
mit us to address you by this Title; it is the 
only one that can accord with the Character of 
true Legislators. Every sucoessive Epoch in 
your Affairs has added something to the Tri- 
umphs of Liberty, and the glorious Victory of 
the roth of August has ſinally prepared the way 
for a Constitution, which, we trust, you will 
establish on the basis of Reason and NaRre. 
Considering the mass of delusion accumu- 
lated on Mankind to obscure their Understand- 
ings, you cannot be astonished at the oppos1- 
tion yan have met both from Tyrants and from 
Slaves. The Instrument used against you by 


each of these classe, is the same; for in the 


genealogy of human miseries, Ignorance is at 
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They might con- 


happiness. 
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once the Parent of Oppression and the Child of 


Submission. 

The events of every day are proving chat 
your cause is cherished by the Prop in all 
your continental vicinity; that a majority of 
each of those nations are your real friends, 
whose Governments have tntored them into ap- 
parent foes, and that they only wait to be de- 
ivered by your arms from the dreaded necessity 
of fighting against them. | 

The condition of gen is less to be 
deplored—here the hand of oppression has not 
yet ventured completely to ravish the Pen from 
v5, nor openly to point the Sword at pov. From 
bosoms burning with ardor in your cause, we 
tender, you our warmest wishes Bo the full ex- 
tent of its progress and success. It is indeed a 
sacred cause: we cherish it as the pledge of 
your happiness, our natural and nearest Friends, 
and we rely upon it as the bond of paternal 
union to the human race, in which union our 


own nation will surely be one of the first to 
concur. : | 


Our Government has still the power, and 
perhaps the inclination, to employ hirelings to 
contradict us; but it is our real opinion that we 
now speak the sentiments of a great majority of. 
the English nation. The people here are wea- 
ried with impesture, and worn out with war. 
They have learned to reffect, that both the one 
and the other are the offspring of unnatural 
combinations in society, as relative to systems 
of Government, not the result of the natural 
temper of nations as relative to each other's 
position. | 


Go on, Legislators, in the work of human 
The benefits will in part be ours, 
but the glory shall be all your own—it is the 
reward of your perseverance; it is the prize of 
virtue. The sparks of Liberty preserved in 
England for ages, like the coruscations of the 
northern aurora, served but to shew the dark- 
ness visible in the rest of Europe. The lustre 
of the American Republic, like an effulgent 
morning, arose with increasing vigour, but 
still too distant to enlighten our hemisphere, 
till the splendor of the French Revolution burst 


forth upon the nations in the full fervour of a 


meridian sun, and displayed in the midst of the 
European world the practical result of principles, 
which philosophy had sought in the shade of 


speculation, and which experience must every 


where confirm. It dispels the clouds of preju- 
dice from all people, reveals the secrets of all 


despotism, and creates a new character in men. 


In this career of improvement your example 
will be soon followed; for Nations, rising from 
their Lethargy, will reclaim the Rights of Man 


With a voice which man cannot resist. 


Signed, by. Order of the Society. 
Bog Takes | — = Chairman. 


* 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be 
given to the Committee who prepared the above 
Address. | 15 

Resolved, That Mr. Barlow and Mr. Frost 
be deputed by this Society to present the Ad- 
dress of this Society at the Bar of the National 
Convention of France. | 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be 
given to Mr. Barlow and Mr. Frost, for 
accepting the above Deputation. 


On the conduct of these Gentlemen, who 
ere the Address, I shall forbear all com- 

ent at present, as it is not the subject of our 
inquiry; and I refer to it only as it affects the 
prisoner, from the circumstance of the unqua- 
lified approbation that both the Societies to 
which he belonged gave to those Gentlemen for 
their deportment on that occasion, after it be- 
came known to them. It appears by the Ad- 
dress, that no hopes were entertained of the sue-— 
cess of their object, until the Revolution of 
France held forth the example of success, and 
the hopes of assistance. It expressly alludes to 
a National Convention in England, and what 


eſſect such a meeting was intended to have you 


are bound to determine. This language could 
have no meaning, unless it be understood as 
congenial in sentiments to the Assembly which 
it addressed. 

It was well observed by the Counsel for the 
Prisoner, that it is a cruel thing to impute toa 
principal the actions of an agent, when such 
agent exceeded the limits of his commission, un- 
less he had approved of the conduct of his agent 
in the particulars in which he had exceeded his 
authority. But in this case the exception is ful- 
filled ; the Prisoner did most expressly approve 
of all his agent did when he knew it, though 
what was done took place without any direction 
on his part. From these facts, the Prosecution 
calls on you to say, whether the Prisoner was 
not embarked in a determined course of Repub- 
licanism and not that ofa temperate and orderly 
Reform. If words differ and are equivocal you 
must look to actions. | 

Men who are dutiful and loyal subjects, obe- 
dient to the laws, and decorous in their language, 
are entitled to a liberal construction in particular 
instances and where doubt occurs : Men of rest- 
ess and mischievous designs must submit to 
other interpietation. Looking at the general 
tenor of this Society you will determine to 
which class the Prisoner is to belong. 5 

Having examined the conduct of the Pri- 
soner as connected with the Society, previous, 
and at the time of addressing the National Con- 
vention of France, you will then see whether his 
subsequent conduct has effaced any of the im- 


putations ust on him; for such, I am bound to 


think, will be the effect of the answers to Norwich 
and Stockford, and the address and subsequent 
| * of the conduct of those who presented it. 
IT)bde latter eapressly mention the probability of 
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felicitation coming from all parts to a British 

Convention. Now as to the subsequent conduct 

of the Society, you know that Thomas Paine 

and Joel Barlow are authors distinguished for 

their direct and avowed attacks on monarchy and 

nobilit y. Indeed it is possible some good parts 

may be discovered in their works, but the main 

tendency in them is destructive to those esta- 

blishments. Now these Societies not only 

expressly approve of their works, but at a great 

trouble and expence disperse them all over the 

kingdom. Zig 

Can this, says the prosecution, be consistent 
with that character for moderation, and respect 

to the Constitution, which the Prisoner sets up 

in his defence. There appears some difficulty in 

reconciling this doctrine and practice, but if you 

believe that he had at heart the wish and intent 

of destroying the King and Constitution, the 

conduct is natural and consistent. A dutifut and 

loyal subject, if he had been induced to disperse 

them for any portion of good they contained, 

would at least have cautioned the public against 
the evil tendency of the exceptionable parts, if 
he had not in common prudence seleded what 

he thought serviceable, and circulated it alone. 

Such a person would have said, take care while 

vou adopt such and such sentiments, that you 


do not receive the unfounded aspersions against 


the King, with which the book abounds ; while 
you imbibe general rights, do not learn to de- 
spise those establishments, by which they are 


secured. When you learn to correct the cor- 


ruption of privileged orders seek not to destroy 
them, for they have a use and are fundamental 
parts of that Constitution, which we wish to 
preserve and invigorate. | | 
The general tendency of these and similar 


publications which were circulated in the same 


manner, was to alienate the affection of his sub- 


jects from his Majesty, and the Constitution, 


under which we have so long floutished. 
How much this conduct removes of the im- 
putation previously cast upon them, you will 
determine, after weighing the general features 
and tendency of these letters. | 

Evils do 'and ever will exist in all Govern- 
ments—honest reformers seek to amend them, 
and not to overturn and destroy a Government, 
because it contains them. The measures taken, 
and proposed to obtain this Reform, may per- 
haps be some indication of the extent it had in 
vie w. Some called it radical, some temperate ; 
\ hat it was in reality, your verdic is now call- 
ed upon to ascertain. _ x 

The prosecution charges on the prisoner the 
plan and suggestion of the Scotch Convention, 
by a letter to Skirwin, in which he recommends 
measures to begin in Scotland for the people. 

On the 17th May 1793, Hardy wrote 10 


him. The expression that I wish to notice is, 


« We wish you to begin there.” The answer 
to this incitement contains the mechanism of a 


Convention. Every part of this letter deserves 


notice. It says, * Disastrous engagements 
must end in ruin, and the people must pro- 
vide for themselves. What does this, allude 
to? if to a want of success in continental ar- 
rangement, the Government would not be des- 
troyed. In another part it says; “ Anarchy 
will ensue unless organization is ready.” How 


can this be unless the destruction of the Govern- 


ment was in contemplation.” Again it says, 
« Let us prepare ourselves, and. settle as to the 
extent of the reform we have in view.” Why 
the defence, Gentlemen, says, that it is already 
settled, namely, the Duke of Richmond's Plan. 
It is plain, that the writer alludes to an ex- 
pected dissolution of Goverpment, and speaks 
of a preparation to remedy the evils of anarchy. 
If it does not, are you prepared, Gentlemen, to 
pronounce, that these expressions refer only to a 
moderate and peaceable Reform, as the defence 
sets up, of the existing Government. These 
sentiments were sent to the prisoner, and no ex- 
planation or retraction took place. There is 
like ue another document of considerable impor- 
tance for your investigation, the exposition of 
Barrere, in which he takes pains to show that a 
Convention may be called consistently with the 
existence of the Ordinary Government. A doc- 
trine Slightly alluded to in the defence by the 
Counsel for the Prisoner, when he talked of the 
original rights of the people. What be said, 
however, was only 1 or I $hould have 
thought myself bound to have stopped him, as 
no Court can admit the discussion of principles 
which tend directly to destroy its own authority. 
A respect for that Gentleman, and a reluctance 
to interrupt. the thread of bis address, induced 
me to desist, although it was not strictly regular 
to investigate that subject. ; 

On the 5th of October it appears that the 
prisoner wrote to Skirwin, approving of the 
Scotch Convention, and recommending him to 
yy write to the London Corresponding Society, 


proposing to them to send delegates to Scotland? 


but at the same time not to mention that he had 
ever Written on the sabject. Here Hardy. ap- 
pears in a new character ; before he was not an 


inactive member of his Society; now he appears 


a principal and an intriguer. It can no longer 
be said that he was only a Secretary, and that 
what he did was official, and not personal. De- 
legates were accordingly sent, Messrs. Mar- 
garot and Gerald, very able men. 

then dispersed by public authority, If it, had 
not been so, no one can say to what extent its 
office and power would have gone. You must 
look through the whole proceeding to determine 
that question. Application to Parliament was 
at first the ostensible object, but there had been 
one in the same year, of the sincerity of which 


made by Mr. Grey. ; 
The sincerity of this object may, however, 
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Ibis Convention met for 14 days, and were 


no one could doubt, namely, the one that was 
| On hearin 


be well doubted, as it appears that it was expect- 
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ed to be of no use, and was adopted to keep the 


public mind in agitation. Whatever was. its 


first object, they soon began to follow pretty 


closely every form and language of the National 


Convention of France. They adopted Primary 
Assemblies, Se ions, and assumed the formality 
andestile of a solemn regular and permanent 
body. The meeting was opened and closed 
with prayer. A Committee of Finance was ap- 
pointed, and it assumed the title of British Con- 
vention, and dated its first meeting. If any 
thing had conferred on this body the public opi- 
nion, it is impossible to ascertain how far it 
might have carried its authority. When these 
Delegates were condemned by the laws of their 
country, the prisoner, it appears, was very active 
in exciting discontents and condemnation in 
the public mind. 

After the dispersion of this body, the plan ot 
an English Convention took place, and concern- 
ing this you are called on to say what like- 
wise was its real and ultimate object, IF the 
full and fair representation that they avowed was 
at all consistent with the present Government, it 
is strange, that not one expression of decency , 
much less attachment, ever escaped from them 
when it was mentioned. If they meant no more 
than the Duke of Richmond's plan, surely a 
disavowal would have been made when so 
many circumstances of doubt and equivo- 
cation arose. The paper read at the Globe 
Tavern has an express reference to a Con- 
vention in contemplation, and you, Gentlemen, 
after reading it, most determine wh-ther it 
be a manifesto to raise up the people, or a 
paper containing the germs of a temperate and 
peaceable Reform. At no period would it have 
been too late to retract hasty or erroneous opi- 
nions, but this was never thought of, each 


meeting exceeded the former in the violent tone 
of kits language. The House of Commons, it 


may be observed, was never coupled with the 
full and fair representation they had in view. 
They never once protested against touching the 


King's Prerogative, or the House of Lords. 
They Hut rae 


corresponding with the Friends 
of the People, whose avowed obje&: was a Re- 
form in the House of Commons. . 

The Resclutions at Chalk Farm had nothing 
in them relative to Reform and the preservation 
of the Constitution, and appear solely ealculat- 
ed to prepare the public mind for some grand 
crisis, in which a National Convention would 
be indispensible. Ask yourselves, Gentlemen, 
what was this meeting for ? What obje& had it 
consistently with the defence? It appears to 


partake more of the nature of a second mani- 


festo, calculated further to rouse and encourage 
the people, than a meeting about a temperate 


and peaceable Reform in one branch of the Le- 


gislature. FN 


g the Resolutions read; which they 


- 


centered into one, it is astonishing that they could 


not see the sword of justice suspended over 
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to find that but few belonged to the Society. 


titled to much credit; 
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them. On these and other occasions when great | 


numbers were collected, it is some satisfaction 


At Sheffield, out of 10,000 which met at the 
Castle Hill, only 200 belonged to the Society. 
The trick of proposing a petition, in order to 
have it rejected, was known to arise only from 
four Members. Those who were in the depth 
of the plot were but few. They decline, ex- 
pressly so, because the body to which they must 
address themselves is not their Representative. 
Vou will, Gentlemen, compare the various Re- 
Solutions and Addresses, and then say if they 
be such as cauld have proceeded from a Society 
for calm and Constitutional Reform. 

One witness says, that it was avowed by the 


President, Margarot, that addressing France 


indicated a wish to receive her laws. Hardy 
was present, yet did not contradict the asser- 
tion. Arms were in preparation, and one wit- 
ness says, for the purpose of protecting the 
Convention; four others say, for self-defence; 
but a self defence in the prosecution of their de- 
signs. The evidence of these wituesses, per- 
haps, if standing alone, could not be en- 
but the written evi 
dence is not attempted to be . denied, and is 
consistent and corroborating to all of them. 
And further, they themselves are uncontra- 
dicted, though many facts to which they spoke, 
were in presence of witnesses within the reach 
of the prisoner. However weak they might be, 
Separately considered, they form a part of the 


collective whole, from which ycur opinions must 


be formed. | | Ty 

In considering the evidence, I wish you to 
lay totally aside every opinion that J have men- 
tioned of my own, and only to consider what I 
say, as it leads you to the points on which your 
judgment is to be formed. | | 


Yow will recollect, that the defence is, that 


the Prisoner is a plain man, moral, peaceable, 


and religious in his deportment, having only at 
heart a Parliamentary Reform, but attached to 
the Constitution : You will ask yourselves how 


bis words and actions are compatible with- this 
assertion; and how far they are consistent with 
tlie charges brought against him by the prost cu- 


tion. 8 | 
Every verdi should contain the fair opinion 


of a Jurys but this particutarly, as one principal 


object in this prosecution is to satisfy the coun- 


try, that the Prisoner has a fair deliverance from 


the charges made on him. 3 

I am sorry to be obliged to add, that the 
decorum and solemnity of this Court has been 
interrupted. in the course of this trial both with- 


nary proceeding. 


BELL's REPORTS:OF THE STATE TRIALS, &c. 


Jecd jonable. | | 


in and without. What can such a conduct 
mean, unless to interrupt all settled and ordi- 
mention it in hopes that in 
the course of the” future trials on this subje, 
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they will be avoided as highty improper and ob- 


You will now, Gentlemen, retire to considei 
of your verdict, and thoughtir he, not strictly 
regular, there will, I believe, be no objeQion to 
your taking the Indictment with you. If you 
wish any refreshment you will mention it now, 
as when vou withdraw to confer, it is impossi- 
ble to admit of any being sent you. 

The ſunv. We thank your Lordship, but we 
do not want any. ⸗ 

The Jury remaining closed up for the space 
of three hours, the Loxzd PrestDErT said that 
the Prisoner may retire from the bar in order to 
obtain some refreshment, and the Court - with- 
drew at the came time. | 

In a short time afterwards the Jury entered 
the Court, and the Judges were sent for, and 
the Foreman of the Jury pronounced the ver- 
did NOT GUILTY. 

The persons present for a few moments forgot 
themselves, and were applauding the verdict, 
but desisted from their acclamations when silence 
was ordered in the Court. SE | 

The Lorzy PxeraiDexT thanked the ſury for 
the pains and attention they bestowed in the 
discharge of their arduous duty; and the Jury 
expressed their acknowledgments for the kind- 
ness and favour they had received. 

The Prisoner, in a very laeonic manner, 
thanked the Jury, in behalf of himself and bis 
countt y, for their impartial decision. | 

The Loap PazsIDercT asked if there was 


any detainer against him; and being answered 


in the negative, he ordered him to be discharg- 
ed, and the Counr àADIOUR NED To MoNnDAY 
SE NNIGHT. | | | | | 


As soon as the verdi& was pronounced, Mr. 
Exsx1rt's countenance expressed the gladness 
of his heart. He immediately ran to the shops 
of the Old Bailey, and proclaimed that there 
was a verdi&t of acquittal. The intelligence 
was conveyed with electrical rapidity, and 
ina few. moments the air was filled with the 
Shouts of the multitude. Zeal ; 

Mr. Kirey, the Keeper of Newgate, with 
his usual prudence, conveyed the Prisoner 


through his house privately, and, on entering 


the coach; Mr. Hardy ordered the coachman to 
drive with all possible velocity. The multitude 
was soon apprised of the deception, and, pursu- 
ing the carriage, dismissed the horses in the 
Strand from their duty, and took charge of the 
vehicle themselves. They paraded him through 
many of the streets round Pall Mall and St. 
James's-street, through Piccadilly, and left him, 
as we hear, at the house of bis brother-in-law, 
Mr. Varun, in Lancaster Court, Strand; 
where the first object of his attention was the 
tomb of his wiſe, who was buried in Ste las- 
unn Ä . —˙ VV. 5 


